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82mo, paper, 25 cents per volume; cloth, 40 
cents per volume. 
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Madame d’ Arblay. | 


UnBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY, By John 
Cairns, D. D. 4to, paper, 20 cents; 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


Poems or Worpswortu. Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 


Epocus or Eneuisn History. A series of 
books narrating the History of England at 
Successive Epochs.. Edited by Rev..M. 
Creighton, M. A. 

Early England. 

England a Continental Power. 

Rise of the People. 

The Tudors and the Reformation. 

The Struggle Against Absolute Monarchy. 

The Settlement of the Constitution. 

England during the American and Europ- 
ean Wars. 

Modern England. 


32mo, paper, 25 cents each; cloth, 40cts each. 


Hatr-nour History or Enetanp. By M. 
Creighton ; 32mo. paper, 25 cents, cloth, 40 
cents. 


PETER THE GREAT. By John Lothrop Motley; 
32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Gasparp De Cotieny. By Walter Besant. 
32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Lirk Sketcnes of Macautay. By Charlés 
Adams, D. D.; with portrait. 32mo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 
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cession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin 
Congress. y Justin M’Carthy; in two 
volumes. 4to, paper, 20 cents each. 
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by J. A. Fronde. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 
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per, 15 cents. 
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University Lire 1n Ancient ATHENS. Being 
the substance of Four Oxford Lectures. By 
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cloth, 40 cents. 
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‘“\A series of small, comely, and very useful volumes, called ‘Appleton’s Home 
Books.’ "—NEW YORK EVENING Post. 


APPLETONS'’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


A Series of New Hand-Volumes at low price, devoted to all Subjects 
pertaining to Home and the Household. 


*,* The volumes, in many instances illustrated, are issued in uniform style, 
12mo, bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design, price 60 cents each. 


VOLUMES NOW READY : 
i. 
BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. By A. F. Oakey. 


Contents: I. Site, Drainage, and Water; II. Plans, etc.; III. Exteriors; IV. Interiors, 
etc.; V. Economy, Construction, ete.; VI. Conclusion. 
“The designs for houses are based on the latest improvements in hygiene and architecture.”—New York Even- 


tug Express. . ' ae 
“An admirably suggestive treatise upon sites, drainage, plans, and details of construction.”"—New York Even- 


ing Post. : . : 
“Mr. Oakey has compressed into small space, with copious illustrations, a remarkable amount of practical in- 


formation. His rules are simple and intelligent, and his suggestions, without any of the ‘cant of culture,’ are 
founded in correct taste.”"—The Providence Press. 
35. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illustrated. By Ella Rodman Church. 


Contents: I. Preliminary; II. Halls and Staircases; III. The Kitchen; IV. The Dining- 
room; V. The Parlor; VI. The Library; VII. The Bedrooms; VIII. The Servants’ 
Quarters: TX. Doors, Windows, and Finishing Touches; X. Floral Adornments. 

“Ella Rodman Church makes many tasteful suggestions respecting the articles that should go into every apartment, 

from kitchen to parlor, and their arrangement.’’— New York Herald. 

“It is certain that it the advice here given were generally followed, domestic interiors would be much more in- 

viting and tasteful than at present,’"’"—North American, Philadelphia. 

“Everybody has an idea how to make home comfortable, but no one can read the volume without receiving use- 

ful and valuable information.’’—Baltimore Gazette 
Til. 


THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. By Ella Rodman Church. 

Contents: I. Gardens and Gardening; II. Treatment of the Ground; III. What to Plant; 
IV. A Chapter on Roses; V. Lilies; VI. Spring Bulbs and Autumn Flowers; VII. 
Rockeries and Ferns; VIII. City Gardens; IX. House Plants; X. Miniature Green- 
houses; Xf. Much in Little. 

“A beautiful illustrated volume on the earliest of human occupations and delights. Ina climate where we have 
but a small portion of the year for out-of-door enjcyments, we ought to appreciate everything that aids us in mak- 
ing the house or the garden beautiful.”""—New York Observer. . 

“The writer shows her love of the subject by her pleasant, sprightly style, and her knowledge of the details 
given in the many useful and practical suggestions offered to the reader. To any who may read the book, it will 
be worth much more than its price.”’"—Cudtivator and Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 

IV. 
HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated. By Alexander F. Uakey. 

Contents: I. General Arrangement of Grounds; II. Walks and Drives; III. Lawns and 
Grass-plots; IV. Planting; V. Trees, etc.; VI. Fences and Gates; VII. Summer- 
houses, Shelters, ete.; VIII. Chickens and Chicken-houses; IX. Review and Con- 
clusion. 

“‘Whether for the small grounds of a modest residence or the more pretentious ones of the rich, the book is 

alike applicable.’’--A/ta Californian, San Francisco, Cal. 

**It is evident in every page that Mr. Oakey is writing of a subject he thoroughly understands, All the hints 
and instructions are marked by intelligence and artistic taste.”""—New York Evening Express. 

“The reader who is :nterested in the subject will get the value of the book a dozen times over from a study of its 
suggestions.”’— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

V. 


AMENITIES OF HOME. By M. E. W. S. 

Contents: I. Difficulties in the Way; II. The Mother Begins; III. A Subtle Sympathy ; 
IV. Education and Manners of Girls; V. Respect for the Rights of Others; VI. The 
Model Girl; VII. The Manners of Young Men; VIII. Consideration for Each Other; IX. 
ThejTyrant of Home; X. The First Engagement; XI. A profession for our Sons; XII. 
Proiessions for Women; XIII. The Influence of Aged People; XIV. The Capabilities 
of Home Education; XV. The Unhappy Home; XVI. The Musical Member; XVII. 
The Cheerful Member; XVIII. The Good Father; XIX. The Good Wife; XX. Making 
Home Attractive. 

“A spirited little volume on the ‘Amenities of Home.’ The author has been deeply moved by the bad manners 
(including all forms of selfishness and aggressive ugliness) that make some homes so unhappy, and she offers very 
spicy advice and remedies. Old rules for happy homes are made to appear fresh; indeed, vivacity is the marked trait 
otthe book. The unhappy ones may find help in this lively volume, and for the many homes that are happy let the 
reader be thankful.’’"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘In respect of style and manner it could hardly have been improved upon. It reads like the sprightly, animated 
talk of a cultured, sensible and gracious woman. whose knowledge of life and experience of the world have only 
enhanced her appreciation of home influences ; and yet, with all its sparkle and vivacity, its flavor of literature, and 
its savoir faire, it has a certain undertone of earnestness and serious conviction which at once compels attention 
and stimulates thought.”"—Afpleton’s Fournal. 

VI. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. By Mrs. Emma W. Babcock. 

Contents: I. Introductory; II. Bread, Tea, and Coffee; III. Meats, Soups, and Fish; IV. 
Vegetables, Cereals, and Salads; V. Puddings and Pies; VI. Pickles; VII. Cake, Cus- 
tard, and Candy; VIII. Fruit; [X. Miscellaneous Hints; X. Talks upon Various Sub- 
jects. ‘ 

Other volumes to follow. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 
| PRIMER ISSUES. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PRIMERS, 
| Edited by Professor Gzorce P. Fisner, D. D. These 
| Primers will embody in a few small and inexpensive 
volumes the substance of the characteristic works of 
the great Fathers ofthe Church. The plan embodies 
four distinct books. 


| 1. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apotgists, A. 0. 
95-180. potgl 


| 2. The Fathers of the Third Century, A. D. 180-326. 
| 3. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, A. D. 326-760. 
| 4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, A. D. 325-690. 


NOW READY: | 
Book I. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of 
the Second enka. By the Rev. Gro. A. JacKson. 
One vol, 18mo. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


Book Il. The Fathers of the Third Century, A. 0. 
180-325. By the Rev. Ggo. A. Jackson. One vol, 
18mo. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. 


“The work shows a great amount of careful study, 
and ie ee and candor.’’—[Professor E. 
Smytu, D. D., Andover Theological Seminary. (Con- 
gregational.) 

“T commend your plan heartily, and bone ys may be 
encouraged to Cai it a Me ero ge W. Cort, 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown. (Episcopal.) 

*‘Admirably adapted to the wants of students. . . . 
The beautiful Monograph suggests many profitable 
trains of thought.’’—Professor W. M. Biacxsurn, D. 
D., Theological Seminary of the Northwest. (Presby- 


terian.) 

“A and unbiased int to an impor- 
tant portion of the Patristic Literature.’’—[ Professor H. 
C. SuHetpon, Theological Department, Boston Univer- 
sity. (Methodist.) 

Professor Justus Burkey, of Shurtleff College, to D. 

Appleton & Co., September 1, 1879: 

“‘A very hasty examination of the work satisfies me 
that you deserve the most sincere thanks of the religious 
public for placing within the reach of the poorest a copy 
of the Christian fathers so faithful to the originals and 
yet so compact and ee ULKLBY, 
Theological Department, Shurtleff College. ( Baptist.) 

“The book is ages op wage more valuable than any 
selections possibly could be which aimed only at giving 
proofs and testimonies of opinions.’’—[Professor J. H. 
Auten, Lecturer in Harvard Divinity School. (Unitar- 
ian.) 


lnabl 








HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Edited by Joun RicHarp Green, M. A., Examiner in 
the School of Modern History at Oxford ; author of 
“‘A Short History of the English People.”’ In 18mo 
volumes, Flexible cloth, price 45 cents each. 


The object of these primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and in- 
teresting to very young pupils, and so to discipline their 
minds as to incline them to more systematic after- 
studies. The value of the Primers depends upon the 
compilers presenting masses of facts in a lucid as well 
as concise manner, so as to relieve their dryness as much 
as possible, and facilitate their retention in the mind. 
This has been kept steadily in view by the writers, who 
have proved eminently successful in their undertaking. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
English Grammar. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL. D. 
| Rome. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M. A. With Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyffe,M. A. With Maps. 

English Literature. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 

M. A. 
| Europe. By E. A. Freeman, D.C. L., LL. D. 
Maps. 
| Old Greek Life. 

trated. 
Roman Antiquities. 

A. Illustrated. 
| Classical Geography. By H.F. Tozer, M.A. 
| Geography. By George Grove, F. R. G. S. With 

Maps. 
| Shakespeare. By Professor Dowden. 
| Philosophy. By J. Peile, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Professor R.C. Jebb, M. A. 
English Grammar Exercises. By R. Morris, LL. D., 
and H. C. Bowen, M. A. 
English Composition. By Professor Nichol. 





With 
By Professor Mahaffy, M. A.  Illus- 


By Professor A. S. Wilkins, M. 





Any of the volumes in the above lists sent 
by mail, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The Bditors and Publishers of Wipe Awake, always leaning a listening ear for the wishes of their readers, have been persuaded for some 
time that the young people, who have often been accused of light-mindedness and frivolity in their reading habits, would gladly read 


GOoowD LWIrTreRATURE 


in a more systematic way were it offered them in a popular and enjoyable shape. For some time the Editors and Publishers have been in 
consultation about this matter with prominent friends of the young folks; and so long ago as last winter they resolved to establish a 


READING UNION FOR AMERICAN AND ENGLISH YOUNG FOLKS. 


Foremost cmens the consulting friends in the project has been Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, who enjoys so heartily the plans already matured 
for the Reading Union that he has adopted its course of Readings for the C. Y. F. R. U., organized at Chautauqua, August 18th, 1881; and 
in honor of the thousands upon thousands of these voung Chautauqua readers, the Reading Union has been christened the 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ READING UNION. 


(C. Y. F. R. U.) 


For the use of the Union, an illustrated supplement of sixteen pages, forming a PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF WIDE AWAKE. 
will appear in the magazine each month. ‘This supplement, with certain books as named from time to time, will constitute the Required 
Readings, which will be supplemented by Saggested, Readings. : 

This Reading Course is in preparation by the most entertaining writers upon History, Literature, Science and the Arts, considerable space 
being reserved for matters of Recreation, Physical Culture, Work at Home, Behavior, and plans for explorations and experiments in the 
beautiful and busy out-door world. : 

The Supplement for Reading and Work during the month of October will be given in the October WipE-AwakE, where the various attrac- 
tions of the Reading Course will unfold themselves; and in an article by Rev. Dr. Vincent, ‘“‘The Juvenile Side of Chautauqua,” the pur- 
poses and pleasures of the Reading Union will be seen more fully and clearly. 4 

The Committee will here only add further that Examination Memoranda, relative to the Readings, will be sent at stated periods to the 
members of the Union, certificates awarded, local circles formed, correspondence encouraged, and a thousand and one pleasures devised 
for the members themselves to carry into execution. 

Young Folks everywhere, inside and outside of Wipe Awakz, are invited to join. All names will be enrolled. Send full name and P. O. 
address to Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 











( From the Reading Union Circular. ) 
@@- A word to the Boys and Girls, and the rest of the family, about 


WIDE AWAKE. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. $2.50 PER YEAR. 


Wins Awake, through thirteen volumes, has held the popular place in the hearts of the young folks, for it has been thoroughly devoted 
to their interests, whether in literature, art, science, work or play. It has steadily kept pace with all their changing needs and tastes, and 
it is everywhere recognized and hailed as a delightful companion and genial counselor. 

‘The most able authors and artists stand by the side of its Editors, ready to help wherever and whenever called upon, with their best and 
brightest of story, poem, article and picture; and never before have the treasure-boxes of the magazine been so filled with good things as 
now for the coming magazine year of 1882, and never before have the Publishers been so ready to expend money without stint for whatever 
they feel will be especially enjoyed by the young folks. Seldom, if ever, has any magazine expended so much money upon four frontispieces 
as has been paid for a certain four exquisite pictures which will appear in Wine AWAKE Sesing 1882: ‘‘Christmas Birds,’’ ‘‘A Maying,”’ 
“The es is Dead, Long Live the King,”’ and ‘‘Sand Houses.” 

It is early to speak of the contents of the magazine for the coming year; but we may make mention of a wonderful serial story of travel, 
entitled ‘‘From the Hudson to the Neva,” and of twelve papers by Mr. Arthur Gilman which are called “How to Use the Dictionary,” and 
of some exquisitely illustrated ‘‘Wild Flower Papers’ by Miss Amanda B. Harris; and we may also say that Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
will continue the “‘To-Day” articles which have been so | eg on during 1881. In brief,-the magazine each month will be filled with illus- 
trated stories and articles which the members of the Reading Union will no more skip than they will their own Required Reading Course. 

With the preparation of this Reading Course, all those concerned in the making of WipE Awake feel that they have a fresh and still 
closer hold upon ene yeoman people; and they take _ new work with that sense of new joyousness and new strength which always 
comes with the broadening of aim and opportunity. ith a warm welcome for each member of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading 


nm, we are Yours sincerely, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS OF WIDE AWAKE. 
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MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


First, wild and wildering as the strife 
Of earthly winds and seas, 

Resounds the long, historic life 
Of warring dynasties :— 

Uficertain right and certain wrong 
In onward conflict driven, 

The threats and trampling of the strong 
Beneath a brazen Heaven. 

The cavernous unsounded East 
Outpours an evil tide, 

Drowning the hymn of patriarch priest, 
The chant of shepherd bride. 

How can we catch the angel-word, 
How mark the prophet-sound? 

—Lord Houghton. 


THE CHARMS OF HistToRy.—History presents the pleas- 
antest features of poetry and fiction; the majesty of the 
epic; the moving accidents of the drama; the surprises and 
moral of the romance. Wallace is a ruder Hector; Robin- 
son Crusoe is not stranger than Croesus; the knights of 
Ashby never burnish the page of Scott with richer lights 
of lance and armor, than the Carthaginians, winding down 
the Alps, cast upon Livy. Froissart’s hero has all the mi- 
nute painting of Richardson’s. The poetic element is the 
life-blood of the narrative. The gazette glows into the 
drama; the pen-and-ink scrawl into the portrait.* 


THREE PHASEs oF HistoRyY.—History may be considered 
in three lights—a pleasurable, an educational, and a moral: 
(1) As it entertains the fancy; (2) opens new sources of in- 
struction; (3) and cherishes, or enlarges the feelings of vir- 
tue. In the first light, its poetical relationship is clearly 
marked. Imagination creates no grander episodes than the 
rise and fall of empires. To watch the first smiles and mo- 
tions of national life in its cradle; to trace its growth, the 
maturity, and the decline of kingdoms; to observe one side 
of the world brightening in the sun of civilization, while 
the other is vapory and cold; to see, in the course of years, 
the flourishing region become dim, and the dark country 
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glimmer into warmth; Athens ascending into daylight, 
and Egypt sinking into shadow; learning setting over Greece 
to rise upon Italy; and dying at Rome to be rekindled at 
Bagdad: these are visions to dazzle the eyes, and people the 
fancy of a poet.* 


History is to be regarded in an educational light, as it 
opens new sources of information. A scholar may be six 
thousand years old, and have learned brick-making under 
Pharaoh. Never lived such a citizen of the world; he wns 
Assyrian at Babylon, Lacedeemonian at Sparta, Roman at 
Rome, Egyptian at Alexandria. He has been by turns a 
traveller, a merchant, a man of letters, and a commander- 
in-chief; presented at every court, he knew Daniel, and 
sauntered through the picture-gallery of Richelieu. Dryden 
called history a perspective glass, carrying the mind to a vast 
distance, and taking in the remotest objects of antiquity. 

How many battles by sea and land the student has wit- 
nessed! He clambered with the Greeks along the rocky 
shore of Pylus; he heard the roar of falling houses when the 
Turks stormed Rhodes; three times he was beaten back 
with Condé by that terrible Spanish infantry, which tossed 
off the French fire like foam from a cliff; he recognized 
Dante in the struggle of Campaldino} stood by the side of 
Cervantes when an arquebus carried away his left hand; 
and stooped with a misty lantern over the bleeding body of 
Moore. 

A cultivated reader of history is domesticated in all fami- 
lies; he dines with Pericles, and sups with Titian. The 
Athenian fish-bell often invites him to the market to cheapen 
a noisy poulterer, or exchange compliments with a bakeress 
of inordinate fluency. A monk illuminating a missal, and 
Caxton pulling his first proof, are among the pleasant en- 
tries of his diary. He still stops his ears to the bellowing 
of Cleon; and remembers, as of yesterday, the rhetorical 


‘frown of the old tapestry, and the scarlet drapery of Pitt. 


To study history is to study literature. The biography of 
a nation embraces all its works. No trifle isto be neglected. 
A mouldering medal is a letter of twenty centuries. Antiq- 
uities, which have been beautifully called history defaced, 
compose its fullest commentary. In these wrecks of many 
storms, which time washes to the shore, the scholar looks 
patiently for treasure. The painting round a vase, the 
scribble on a wall, the wrath of a demagogue, the drollery 
of a farce, the point of an epigram—each possesses its own 
interest and value. A fossil court of law is dug out of an 
orator; and the Pompeii of Greece is discovered in the com- 
edies of Aristophanes.* 


The third aspect of history is the moral, as it cherishes 
the feelings of virtue, and enlarges their action. Southey 
felt confident that Clarendon, put into his youthful hands, 
would have preserved him from the political follies which 
he lived to regret and outgrow. Guicciardini, also, hag 
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some claim to his reputation of communicating high 
thoughts to his readers; but the assertion that historians, 
in general, have been the true friends of virtue, will be re- 
jected by all except the credulous, or the indifferent. 

We have only one national record of which the simple 
design is to elevate and direct the mind. / Jewish histo 
is God’s illuminated clock set in the dark steeple of time.) 
It is a man’s world which commoa narrative describes. 
Actions are weighed in man’s scales. The magnitude of a 
deed determines its character. Paul Jones is a pirate; Na- 
poleon is a conqueror. One assassination is a murder; ten 
thousand deaths are glory. Yet it is supposable that, in the 
eyes of angels, a struggle down a dark lane and a battle of 
Leipsie differ in nothing but excess of wickedness.* 


THE Utiuity or Eprfmes.—Lord Bacon denounced 
abridgments with eloquent anger. But who can traverse 
all history? ‘When Johnson was asked by Boswell if he 
should read Du Halde’s account of China, he said, ‘Why, 
yes, as one reads such books—that is to say, consult it.’’ 
' Of many large volumes the index is the best portion and 
the usefullest. A glance through the casement gives what- 
ever knowledge of the interior is needful. An epitome is 
/only a book shortened; and, as a general rule, the worth in- 
creases as the size lessens. There is truth in Young’s com- 
parison of elaborate compilations to the iron money of Ly- 
curgus, of which the weight was so enormous, and the value 
so trifling, that a yoke of oxen only drew five hundred 
pounds sterling. The lives of nations, as of individuals, 
concentrate their lustre and interest in a few passages. Cer- 
tain episodes must be selected; such as the ages of Pericles 
and Augustus, Elizabeth and Leo, Louis XIV and Charles 
V. Sometimes a particular chapter embraces the wonders 
of a century; as the feudal system, the dawn of discovery, 
and the printing press. The fragments should be bound to- 
gether by a connecting line of knowledge, however slender, 
encircling the whole field of inquiries. The regal, the ec- 
clesiastical, and the commercial elements are to be com- 
bined. The visitor must not spend his leisure in the Coli- 
seum, to the exclusion of St. Peter’s; nor think himself fa- 
miliar with London, unless he goes to the Exchange.* 


MEANING OF THE WoRD ‘“HistTory.’’—The word “His- 
tory,’”’ which etymologically means “inquiry” or ‘‘re- 
search,’’ and which has many slightly differing uses, is at- 
tached in modern parlance pre-eminently and especially to 
accounts of the rise, progress, and affairs of nations. The 
consideration of man, prior to the formation of political 
communities and apart from them, belongs to natural his- 
tory—and especially to that branch of it which is called an- 
thropology—but not to history proper. History proper is 
the history of states or nations, both in respect of their in- 
ternal affairs, and in regard to their dealings one with an- 
other. Under the former head, one of the most importan; 
branches is constitutional history, or the history of govern- 
ments; under the latter are included not only accounts of 
the wars, but likewise of the friendly relations of the differ- 
ent states, and of their commercial or other intercourse.+ 


DIvVIsIons OF HistoRY.—History proper is usually di- 
vided either into two, or into three, portions. If the triple di- 
vision is adopted, the portions are called respectively, ‘‘An- 
cient History,’’ “the History of the Middle Ages,” and 
“Modern History.” If the twofold division is preferred, 
the middle portion is suppressed, and history is regarded as 
falling under the two heads of ‘‘Ancient’’ and ‘‘Modern.’’+ 


As1A.—Asia is the largest of the three great divisions of 
the eastern hemisphere. Regarding it as separated from 
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Africa by the Red Sea and Isthmus of Suez, and from Eu- 
rope by the Ural mountains, the Ural river, the Caspian 
sea, and the main chain of the Caucasus, its superficial 
contents will amount to 17,500,000 square miles, whereas 
those of Africa are less than 12,000,000, and those of Europe 
do not exceed 3,800,000. In climate it unites greater varie- 
ties than either of the two other divisions, extending as it 
does from the seventy-eighth degree of north latitude to 
within a hundred miles of the equator. It thus lies mainly 
within the northern temperate zone, but projects northward 
a distance of eleven degrees beyond the arctic circle, while 
southward it throws into the region of the tropics three long 
and broad peninsulas.* 


Tue GREAT PLAINS IN AsIA.—The physical conforma- 
tion of Western Asia is favourable to the growth of large 
empires. In the vast plain which extends from the foot of 
Niphates and Zagros to the Persian gulf, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean, there are no natural fastnesses; and the 
race which is numerically or physically superior to the 
other races inhabiting it readily acquires dominion over the 
entire region. Similarly, only not quite to the same extent, 
in the upland region which succeeds to the plain upon the 
east, there is a deficiency of natural barriers, and the nation 
which once begins to excel its neighbors, rapidly extends its 
influence over a wide stretch of territory. The upland and 
lowland powers are generally pretty evenly balanced, and 
maintain a struggle in which neither side gives way; but 
occasionally the equality becomes deranged. Circumstances 
give to the one or to the other additional strength; and the 
result is, that its rival is overpowered. Then an empire of 
still greater extent is formed, both upland and lowland fall- 
ing under the sway of the same people.* 


ASIATIC EMPIRES.—Some variety is observable in the in- 
ternal organization of the empires. In the remoter times it 
was regarded as sufficient tu receive the personal submis- 
sion of the monarch whose land was conquered, to assess 
his tribute at a certain amount, and then to leave him in 
the unmolested enjoyment of his former dignity. The head 
of the empire was thus a ‘‘king of kings,’’ and the empire 
itself was an aggregation of kingdoms. After a while an 
improvement was made on the simplicity of this early sys- 
tem. Satraps, or provincial governors, court officials be- 
longing to the conquering nation, and holding their office 
only during the good pleasure of the great king, were sub- 
stituted for the native monarchs; and arrangements, more 
or less complicated, were devised for checking and controll- 
ing them in the exercise of their authority. The power of 
the head of the empire was thus considerably increased ; and 
the empire acquired a stability unknown under the previous 
system. Uniformity of administration was to a certain ex- 
tent secured. At the same time, a very great diversity un- 
derlay this external uniformity, since the conquered nations 
were suffered to retain their own language, religion, and 
usages. No effort was made even to interfere with their 
laws; and thus the provinces continued, after the lapse of 
centuries, as separate and distinct in tone, feeling, ideas, 
and aspirations, as at the time when they were conquered. 
The sense of separateness was never lost; the desire of re- 
covering national independence, at best, slumbered; noth- 
ing was wanted but opportunity to stir up the dormant feel- 
ing, and to shatter the seeming unity of the empire into a 
thousand fragments.* 


CONQUEST THE BASIS OF EMPIRE.—The Asiatic empires 
were always founded upon conquest; and conquest implies 
the possession of military qualities in the victors, superior, 
at any rate, to those of the vanquished nations. Usually the 
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conquering people were at first simple in their habits, brave, 
hardy, and comparatively speaking, poor. The immediate 
consequence of their victory was the exchange of poverty 
for riches; and riches usually brought in their train the 
evils of luxurious living and idleness. The conquerors rap- 
idly deteriorated under such influences; and, if it had not 
been for the common practice of confining the use of arms, 
either wholly or mainly, to their own class, they might, in 
a very few generations, have had to change places with 
their subjects. Even in spite of this practice they contin- 
ually decreased in courage and warlike spirit. The mon- 
archs usually became fainéants,* and confined themselves to 
the precincts of the palace. The nobles left off altogether 
the habit of athletic exercise. Military expeditions grew to 
be infrequent. When they became a necessity in conse- 
quence of revolt or of border ravages, the deficiences of the 
native troops had to be supplied by the employment of for- 
gign mercenaries, who cared nothing for the cause in which 
their swords were drawn. Meanwhile, the conquerors were 
apt to quarrel among themselves. Great satraps would re- 
volt and change their governments into independent sover- 
eignties. Pretenders to the crown would start up among 
the monarch’s nearest relatives, and the strength and re- 
sources of the state would be wasted in civil conflicts. The 
extortion of provincial governors exhausted the provinces, 
while the corruption of the court weakened the empire at 
its centre. Still, the tottering edifice would stand for years, 
or even for centuries, if there was no attack from abroad, by 
a mere vis inertie; but, sooner or later, such an attack was 
sure to come, and then the unsubstantial fabric gave way at 
once and crumbled to dust under a few blows vigorously 
dealt by a more warlike nation.+ 


CHALDEA. 


THE First ASIATIC MONARCHY.—The earliest of the Asi- 
atic monarchies sprang up in the alluvial plain at the head 
of the Persian gulf. Here Moses places the first ‘‘King- 
dom”’ (Gen. x. 10); and here Berosus: regarded a Chaldean 
monarehy as established probably as early as B. C. 2000. 
The Hebrew records give Nimrod as the founder of this 
kingdom, and exhibit Chedorlaomer as Jord paramount in 
the region not very long afterwards. The names of the 
kings in the lists of Berosus are lost; but we are told that 
he mentioned by name forty-nine Chaldean monarchs, 
whose reigns covered a space of 458 years from about B. C. 
2000 to about B. C. 1548. The primeval monuments of the 
country have yielded memorials of fifteen or sixteen kings, 
who probably belonged to this early period. They were at 
any rate the builders of the most ancient edifices now ex- 
isting in the country; and their date is long anterior to the 
time of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. The phonetic 
reading of these monumental names is too uncertain to jus- 
tify their insertion here. It will be sufficient to give, from 
Berosus, an outline of the dynasties which ruled in Chal- 
dea, from about B. C. 2000 to 747, the era of Nabonassar:— 
Chaldean Dynasty, ruling for 458 years - about B. C. 2001 to 1543. 

(Kings: Nimrod, Chedorlaomer. ) 
Arabian dynasty, ruling for 245 years - - 
Dynasty of forty-five kings, ruling for 

526 years . - - - - 
Reign of Pul (say 25 years) - - - 

Berosus, it will be observed, marks during this period 
two, if not three changes of dynasty. After the Chaldeans 
have borne sway for 458 years, they are succeeded by Arabs, 


about B. C. 1543 to 1298. 


& 
- - abont B.C. 1298 to 772 
about B. C. 772 to 747. 


*Good for nothings, like the fainéant kings of France, who gave 
the reins of government into the hands of the Mayors of the palace. 
Therry III was the first of them. 
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who hold the dominion for 245 years, when they too are su- 
perseded by a race, not named, but probably Assyrian, 
This race bears rule for 526 years, and then Pul as- 
cends the throne, and reigns for a term of years not stated. 
(Pul is called ‘‘King of Assyria” in scripture; but this may 
be an inexactness. He is not to be found among the Assy- 
rian monumental kings.) These changes of dynasty mark 
changes of condition. Under the first or Chaldean dynasty, 
and under the last monarch, Pul, the country was flourish- 
ing and free. The second dynasty was probably, and the 
third certainly, established by conquest. Chaldea, during 
the 526 years of the third dynasty, was of secondary impor- 
tance to Assyria, and though from time to time engaged in 
wars with the dominant power of western Asia, was in the 
main submissive and even subject. The names of six kings 
belonging to this dynasty have been recovered from the 
Assyrian monuments. Among them is a Nebuchadnezzar, 
while the majority commence with the name of the God 
Merodach.* 


The Chaldean monarchy had from the first an architec- 
tural character. Babylon, Erech or Orchoe, Accad, and 
Calneh, were founded by Nimrod. Ur was from an early 
date a city of importance. The attempt to build a tower 
“which should reach to Heaven,’ made here (Gen. xi. 4), 
was in accordance with the general spirit of the Chaldean 
people. Out of such simple and rude materials as brick and 
bitunten vast edifices were constructed, pyramidal in de- 
sign, but built in steps or stages of considerable altitude. 
Other arts also flourished. Letters were in use; and the 
baked bricks employed by the royal builders had commonly 
a Ieend in their centre. Gems were cut, polished, and en- 
graved with representations of human forms, portrayed 
with spirit. Metals of many kinds were worked, and fash- 
ioned into arms, ornaments and implements. ‘Textile fab- 
rics of a delicate tissue were manufactured. Commerce 
was carried on with the neighbouring nations both by land 
and sea: the “ships of Ur’ visiting the shores of the Per- 
sian gulf, and perhaps those of the ocean beyond it. The 
study of astronomy commenced, and observations of the 
heavenly bodies were made, and carefully recorded. 

According to Simplicius, these observations reached back 
a period of 1903 years when Alexander entered Babylon. 
This would make them commence B. C. 2234.* 


ASSYRIA. 


First Prertop.—The traces which we possess of the first 
period are chiefly monumental. The Assyrian inscriptions 
furnish two lists—one of three, and the other of four consee- 
utive kings—which belong probably to this early time. The 
seat of empire is at first Asshur (now Kileh Sherghat), on 
the right bank of the Tigris, about sixty miles below Nine- 
veh. Some of the kings are connected by intermarriage 
with the Chaldean monarchs of the period, and take part 
in the struggles of pretenders to the Chaldean crown. One 
of them, Shalmaneser I, wars in the mountain-chain of Nip- 
hates, and plants cities in that region (about B. C. 1270). 
This monarch also builds Calah (Nimfud), forty miles north 
of Asshur, on the left or east bank of the river.* 


SECOND PERIOD.—The second period is evidently that of 
which Herodotust+ spoke as lasting for 520 years, from about 
B.C. 1260to 740. It commenced with the conquest of Babylon 
by Tiglathi-nin (probably the original of the Greek ‘“‘Ninus’’) 
and it terminated with the new dynasty established by 
Tiglath-pileser II. The monuments furnished for the ear- 
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lier portion of this period some nine or ten discentinuous 
royal names, while for the later portion they supply a com- 
plete consecutive list, and an exact chronology. The ex- 
act chronology begins with the year B. C. 909.* 


The great king of the earlier portion of the second period 
isa certain Tiglath-pileser, who has left a long historical 
inscription, which showed that he carried his arms deep 
into Mount Zagros un the one hand, and as far as northern 
Syria on the other. He likewise made an expedition into 
Babylonia. Date, about B. C. 1130. His son was also a war- 
like prince; but from about B. C. 1100 to 900 Assyrian his- 
tory is still almost a blank; and it is probable that we have 
here a period of depression.* 


For the latter portion of the second period—from B. C, 
909 to 745—the chronology is exact, and the materials for 
history are abundant. In this period Calah became the 
eapital, and several of the palaces and temples were erected 
which have been disinterred at Nimrud. The Assyrian 
monarchs carried their arms beyond Zagros, and came into 
contact with Medes and Persians; they deeply penetrated 
Armenia; and they pressed from northern into southern 
Syria, and imposed their yoke upon the Phoenicians, the 
kingdom of Damascus, and the kingdom of Israel. The 
names of Benhadad, Hazael, Ahab, and Jehu are common 
to the Assyrian and Hebrew records. Toward the close ot 
the period, the kings became slothful and unwarlike, mili- 
tary expeditions ceased, or were conducted only to’ short 
distances and against insignificant enemies.* 


The Assyrian art of the second shows a great advance 
upon that of the first period. Magnificent palaces were 
built,-richly embellished with bas-reliefs. Sculpture was 
rigid, but bold and grand. Literature was more cultivated. 
The history of each reign was written by contemporary an- 
nalists, and cut on stone, or impressed on cylinders of 
balked clay. Engraved stele+ were erected in all the coun- 
tries under Assyrian rule. Considerable communication 
took place with foreign countries; and Bactrian camels, 
baboons, curious antelopes, elephants, and rhinoceroses were 
imported into Assyria from the east.* 


TuiIrRD PeRIop.—In the third period the Assyrian empire 
reached the height of its greatness under the dynasty of the 
Sargonide, after which it fell suddenly, owing to blows re- 
ceived from two powerful foes. The period commenced 
with a revival of the military spirit and vigor of the nation 
under Tiglath-pileser II, the king of that name mentioned 
in Scripture. Distant expeditions were resumed, and the 
arms of Assyria carried into new regions. Egypt was at- 
tacked and reduced; Susiana was subjected; and in Asia 
Minor Taurus was crossed, Cappadocia invaded, and rela- 
tions established with the Lydian monarch, Gyges. Naval 
expeditions were undertaken both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Persian gulf. Cyprus submitted, and the Assy- 
rian monarchs numbered Greeks among their subjects. All 
the kings of the period came into contact with the Jews, 
and the names of most of them appear in the Hebrew rec- 
ords. Towards the close of the period the empire sustained 
a severe shock from the sudden invasion of vast hordes of 
Seythians from the north. Before it could recover from the 
prostration caused by this attack, its old enemy, Media, 
fell upon it, and, assisted by Babylon, effected its destruc- 
tion.* 

ASSYRIAN CIVILIZATION.—Assyrian art attained to its 


greatest perfection during this last period. Palaces were 
built by Tiglath-pileser IT, at Calah, by Sargon at Sargina 
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(Khorsabad), by Sennacherib at Nineveh, and Esar-haddon 
at Calah and Nineveh, by Sardanapalus IT at Nineveh, and 
by Saracus at Calah. Glyptic art advanced, especially un- 
der Sardanapalus, when the animal forms were executed 
with a naturalness and a spirit worthy of the Greeks. At 
the same time carving in ivory, metallurgy, modelling, and 
other similar arts made much progress. An active com- 
merce united Assyria with Phoenicia, Egypt, and Greece. 
Learning of various kinds—astronomic, geographic, lin- 
guistic, historical—was pursued; and stores were accumu- 
lated which will long exercise the ingenuity of the mod- 
erns.* 


MEDEA. 


PRIMITIVE History.—The primitive history of the Medes 
is enveloped in great obscurity. The mention of them as 
Madai in Genesis (x. 2), and the statement of Berosus that 
they furnished an early dynasty to Babylon, imply their 
importance in very ancient times. But scarcely anything 
is known of them till the ninth century B. C., when they 
were attacked in their own proper country, Media Magna, 
by the Assyrians (about B. C. 830). At this time they were 
under the government of numerous petty chieftains, and 
offered but a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarchs. No part of their country, however, was reduced 
to subjection until the time of Sargon, who conquered some 
Median territory about B. C. 710, and planted it with cities 
in which he placed his Israelite captives. The subsequent 
Assyrian monarchs made further conquests; and it is ev- 
ident from their records that no great Median monarchy 
had arisen down to the middle of the seventh century B. C.* 


The earliest date which, with our present knowledge, we 
ean assign for the commencement of a great Median mon- 
archy is B. C. 650. The monarchs assigned by Herodotus 
and Ctesias+ to a time anterior to this may conceivably have 
been chiefs of petty Median tribes, but were certainly not 
heads of the whole nation. The probability is that they 
are fictitious personages. Suspicion attaches especially to 
the list of Ctesias, which appears to have been formed by an 
intentional duplication of the regnal and other periods 
mentioned by Heredotus.* 


There is reason to believe that about B. C. 650, or a little 
later, the Medes of Media Magna were largely reinforced 
by fresh immigrants from the east, and that shortly after- 
ward they were enabled to take an aggressive attitude to- 
wards Assyria, such as had previously been quite beyond 
their power. In B. C. 633—according to Herodotus—they 
attacked Nineveh, but were completely defeated, their 
leader, whom he calls Phraortes, being slain in the battle. 
Soon after this occurred the Scythian inroad, which threw 
the Medes upon the defensive, and hindered them from re- 
suming their schemes of conquest for several years. But, 
when this danger had passed, they once more invaded the 
Assyrian empire in force. Nineveh was invested and fell. 
Media upon this became the leading power of western Asia, 
but was not the sole power, since the spoils of Assyria were 
divided between her and Babylon.* 


MEDIAN CIVILIZATION.—Less is known of Median art 
and civilization than of Assyrian, Babylonian, or Persian. 
Their architecture appears to have possessed a barbaric 
magnificence, but not much of either grandeur or beauty. 
The great palace at Ecbatana was of wood, plated with gold 
and silver. After the conquest of Nineveh, luxurious hab- 
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its were adopted from the Assyrians, and the court of Asty- 
ages was probably as splendid as that of Esarhaddon and 
Sardanapalus. The chief known peculiarity of the Median 
kingdom was the ascendancy exercised in it by the Magi— 
a priestly caste claiming supernatural powers, which had, 
apparently, been adopted into their nation.* 


BABYLON. 


ASSYRIANS AT BABYLON.—After the conquest of Baby- 
lonia by the Assyrians, about B. C. 1250, an Assyrian dy- 
nasty was established at Babylon, and the country was, in 
general, content to hold a secondary position in western 
Asia, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Ninevite kings. 
From time to time efforts were made to shake off the yoke, 
but without much success till the accession of Nabonassar, 
B. C. 747. Under Nabonassar and several of his successors 
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Babylonia appears to have been independent; and this con- 
dition of independence continued, with intervals of subjec- 


tion, down to the accession of Esarhaddon, B. C. 680, when | 


Assyrian supremacy was once more established. Babylon 
then continued in a subject position, till the time when 
Nabopolassar made alliance with Cyaxares, joined in the 
last siege of Nineveh, and, when Nineveh fell, became in- 
dependent, B. C. 625.* 


SEcoND PERIOD.—During the second period, Babylonia | 


was not only an independent kingdom, but was at the head | hee s 
y P r z of Phoenicia has come down to us, nor can a continuous 


| history be constructed; but some important fragments re- 


of anempire. Nabopolassar and Cyaxares divided the As- 
syrian dominions between them, the former obtaining for 
his share Susiana, the Euphrates valley, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine. A brilliant period followed. At first, indeed, 


years the western provinces were actually held in subjec- 
tion by Pharoah-Nechoh; but Babylon now roused herself, 


arms through Palestine into Egypt, chastised the aggressor 
on his own soil. From this time till the invasion of Cyrus 
the empire continued to flourish, but became gradually less 


and less warlike, and offered poor resistance to the Persians.* | 


BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION.—The architectural works of | 


the Babylonians, more especially under Nebuchadnezzar, 
were of surpassing grandeur. The “hanging gardens’ of 
that prince, and the walls with which he surrounded Baby- 
lon, were reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. 
The materials used were the same as in the early Chaldean 
times, sunburnt and burnt brick; but the baked now pre- 
ponderated. The ornamentation of buildings was by bricks 
of different hues, or sometimes by a plating of precious 
metal, or by enamelling. By means of the last-named pro- 
cess, war-scenes and hunting-scenes were represented on 
the walls of palaces, which are said to have been life-like 
and spirited. Temple-towers were still built in stages, 
which now sometimes reached the number of seven. Use- 
ful works of great magnitude were also constructed by some 
of the kings, especially by Nebuchadnezzar and Nabona- 
dius, such as canals, reservoirs, embankments, sluices, and 
piers on the shores of the Persian gulf. Commerce flour- 
ished, and Babylon was reckoned emphatically a “City of 
Merchants.”’ 
with zeal and industry. Observations were made and care- 

fully recorded. The sky was mapped out into constella- 

tions, and the fixed stars were catalogued. Occultations of 

the planets by the sun and moon were noted. Time was 

accurately measured by means of sun-dials, and other as- | 
tronomical instruments were probably invented. At the | 
same time it must be confessed that the astronomical | 
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9 
science of the Babylonians was not pure, but was largely 
mixed with astrology,+ more especially in the later times.* 


KINGDOMS IN ASIA MINOR. 


PHysicAL FoRMATION.—The geographical formation of 
Asia Minor, which separates it into a number of distinct 
and isolated regions, was probably the main reason why it 
did not in early times become the seat of a great empire. 
The near equality of strength that existed among several of 
the races by which it was inhabited—as the Phrygians, the 
Lydians, the Carians, the Cilicians, the Paphlagonians, and 
the Cappadocians—would tend naturally in the same diree- 
tion, and lead to the formation of several parallel kingdoms 
instead of a single and all-embracing one. Nevertheless, 
ultimately, such a great kingdom did grow up; but it had 
only just been formed when it was subverted by one more 
powerful.* 


PHENICIA, notwithstanding the small extent of its ter- 
ritory, which consisted of a mere strip of land between the 
crest of Lebanon and the sea, was one of the most impor- 
tant countries of the ancient world. In her the commercial 


| spirit first showed itself as the dominant spirit of a nation. 


She was the carrier between the east and the west—the link 
that bound them together—in times anterior to the first ap- 
pearance of the Greeks as navigators. No complete history 


main, and the general condition of the country, alternating 
between subjection and independence, is ascertained suffi- 


$ + | ejiently.* 
the new empire was threatened by Egypt; and for a few | ciently 


The geographical position of the Phoenician colonies 


| marks the chief lines of their trade, but is far from indi- 
defeated Nechoh, recovered her territory, and carrying her | 


eating its full extent; since the most distant of these settle- 
ments served as starting-points whence voyages were made 
to remoter regions. Phoenician merchant-men proceeding 
from Gades and Tartessus explored the western coast of Af- 
rica, and obtained tin from Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, |} 
The traders of Tylus and Aradus extended their voyages 
beyond the Persian gulf to India and Taprobane, or Ceylon. 


| Phoenician navigators, starting from Elath in the Red Sea, 
| procured gold from Ophir, on the south-eastern coast of Ara- 


bia. Thasos and the neighboring islands furnished con- 
venient stations from which the Euxine could be visited 
and commercial relations established with Thrace, Scythia, 
and Colchis. Some have supposed that the North Sea was 
crossed and the Baltic entered in quest of amber; but the 
balance of evidence is on the whole against this extreme 
hypothesis.* 


The Pheenician commerce was chiefly a carrying trade ; 
but there were also a few productions of their own in which 
their traffic was considerable. The most famous of these 
was the purple dye, which they obtained from two shell- 
fish, the buccinum and the murex, and by the use of which 
they gave a high value to their textile fabrics. Another 
was glass, whereof they claimed the discovery, and which 


| they manufactured into various articles of use and orna- 
The study of astronomy was also pursued | 


ment. They were also skillful in metallurgy; and their 
bronzes, their gold and silver vessels, and other works in 
metal, had a high repute. Altogether, they have a claim 
to be considered one of the most ingenious of the nations of 
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antiquity, though we must not ascribe to them the inven- 
tion of letters or the possession of any remarkable artistic 


Aalent.* 


‘SYRIA, prior to its formation into a Persian satrapy, had 
-at no time any political unity. During the Assyrian period 
it was divided into at least five principal states, some of 
which were mere loose confederacies.* 


Of these states the one which was, if not the most power- 
ful, yet at any rate the most generally known, was Syria of 
Damascus. The city itself was as old as the time of Abraham. 
The state, which was powerful enough, about B. C. 1000, to 
escape absorption into the empire of Solomon, continued to 
enjoy independence down to the time of Tiglath-pileser IT, 
and was a formidable neighbor to the Jewish and Israelite 
monarchs. After the capture by Tiglath-pileser, about B. 
C. 732, a time of great weakness and depression ensued. 
One or two feeble attempts at revolt were easily crushed ; 
after which, for a while, Damascus wholly disappears from 
history .* 


JUDEA. 


COMPLETENESS OF JEWISH History.—The history of the 
Jews and Israelites is known to us in completer se- 
quence and in greater detail than that of any other people 
of equal antiquity, from the circumstance that there has 
been preserved to our day so large a portion of their litera- 
ture. The Jews became familiar with writing during their 
sojourn in Egypt, if not even earlier; and kept records of 
the chief events in their national life from that time almost 
uninterruptedly. 
tached to many of their historical books, peculiar care was 
taken of them; and the result is that they have come down 
to us nearly in their original form. Besides this, a large 
body of their ancient poesy is still extant, and thus it be- 
comes possible to describe at length, not merely the events 
of their civil history, but their manners, customs, and 
modes of thought.* 

The history of the Jewish state commences with the Ex- 
odus which is variously dated at B. C. 1652 (Poole), B. C. 
1491 (Usher), or B. C. 1320 (Bunsen, Lepsius). The long 
chronology is, on the whole, to be preferred. We may con- 
veniently divide the history into three periods.* 


Periods. 
I.—From the Exodus to the establishment of the mon- 


B. C. 
- 1650-1095 


archy - - - 
1I.—From the establishment of the ‘monarchy to the separ- 
ation into two kingdoms _- ‘ 
41I.—From the separation of the kingdoms to the captivity 


under Nebuchadnezzar - - 


1095-975 
975-586 

First Perrop.—During the first period the Jews regarded 
‘themselves as under a theocracy; or, in other words, the 
policy of the nation was directed in all difficult crises by a 
reference to the divine will, which there was a recognized 
mode of consulting. The earthly ruler, or rather leader, of 
‘the nation, did not aspire to the name or position of king, 
but was content to lead the nation in war and judge it in 
peace from a position but a little elevated above that of the 
mass of the people. He obtained his office neither by he- 
reditary descent nor by election, but was supernaturally des- 
ignated to it by a revelation to himself or to another, and 
exercised it with the general consent, having no means of 
compelling obedience. When once his authority was ac- 
knowledged, he retained it during the remainder of his life; 
but it did not always extend over the whole nation. When 
he died, he was not always succeeded immediately by an- 
other similar ruler; on the contrary, there was often a con- 
siderable interval during which the nation had either no 
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From the sacred character which at- | 


| ness and lofty stature. 


head, or acknowledged subjugation to a foreign tonqueror. 

When there was no head, the hereditary chiefs of tribes 
| and families seem to have exercised jurisdiction and au- 
| thority over the different districts.* 


SreconD PERIoD.—The second period of the Jewish state 
comprises three reigns only—those of Saul, David, and Sol- 
omon. Each of these was regarded as having lasted ex- 
actly forty years; and thus the entire duration of the single 
monarchy was reckoned at 120 years. The progress of the 
nation during this brief space is most remarkable. When 
Saul ascends the throne the condition of the people is but 
little advanced beyond the point which was reached when 
the tribes under Joshua took possession of the promised 
| land. Pastoral and agricultural occupations still engross 
the attention of the Israelites; simple habits prevail; there 
is no wealthy class; the monarch, like the judges, has no 
court, no palace, no extraordinary retinue; he is still little 
more than leader in war, and chief judge in time of peace. 
Again, externally, the nation is as weak as ever. The Am- 
monites on one side, and the Philistines on the other, rav- 
| age its territory at their pleasure; and the latter people 
| have encroached largely upon the Israelite borders, and 
reduced the Israelites to such a point that they have no 
arms, offensive or defensive, nor even any workers in iron. 
Under Solomon, on the contrary, within a century of this 





| time of weakness, the Israelites have become the paramount 


race in Syria. Anempire has been formed which reaches 
from the Euphrates at Thapsacus to the Red sea and the 
borders of Egypt. Numerous monarchs are tributary to 
the great king who reigns at Jerusalem; vast sums in gold 
and silver flow into the treasury; magnificent edifices are 
constructed; trade is established both with the east and 


| with the west; the court of Jerusalem vies in splendor with 


those of Nineveh and Memphis; luxury has invaded the 
country; a seraglio on the largest scale has been formed; 
and the power and greatness of the prince has become op- 
pressive to the bulk of the people. Such a rapid growth 


| was necessarily exhaustive of the nation’s strength; and 
the decline of the Israelites as a people dates from the di- 


vision of the kingdoms.* 


THE First KinG.—Saul, divinely pointed out to Samuel, 
is anointed by him, and afterwards accepted by the people 
upon the casting of lots. He is remarkable for his comeli- 
In his first year he defeats the Am- 
monites, who had overrun the land of Gilead. He then 
makes war on the Philistines, and gains the great victory 
of Michmash; from which time till near the close of his 
reign the Philistines remain upon the defensive. He also 
attacks the Amalekites, the Moabites, the Edomites, and 
the Syrians of Zobah. In the Amalekite war he offends 
God by disobedience, and thereby forfeits his right to the 
kingdom. Samuel, by divine command, anoints David, 
who is thenceforth an object of jealousy and hatred to the 
reigning monarch, but is protected by Jonathan, his son. 
Toward the close of Saul’s reign the Philistines once more 
assume the offensive, under Achish, king of Gath, and at 
Mount Gilboa defeat the Israelites under Saul. Saul, and 
all his sons but one (Ishbosheth), fall in the battle.* 


THE Kinapom DIviIpED.—A temporary division of the 
kingdom follows the death of Saul. Ishbosheth, conveyed 
across the Jordan by Abner, is acknowledged as ruler in 
Gilead, and after five years, during which his authority is 
extended over all the tribes except Judah, is formally 
crowned as king of Israel at Mahanaim. He reigns there 
two years, when he is murdered. Meanwhile David is 
made king by his own tribe, Judah, and reigns at Hebron.* 
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Kine Davip.—On the death of Ishbosheth, David became 
king of the whole nation. His first act was the capture of 
Jerusalem, which up to this time had remained in the pos- 
session of the Jebusites. Having taken it, he made it the 
seat of government, built himself a palace there, and by re- 
moving to it the Ark of the Covenant, constituted it the na- 
tional sanctuary. At the same time a court was formed at 


the new capital, a moderate seraglio set up, and a royal 
state affected unknown hitherto in Israel.* 


FOREIGN CoNQUESTS.—A vast aggrandizement of the state 
by means of foreign conquests followed. The Philistines 
were chastised, Gath taken, and the Israelite dominions in 
this quarter pushed as far as Gaza. Moab was invaded, 
two-thirds of the inhabitants exterminated, and the remain- 
der forced to pay an annual tribute to the conquerer. War 
followed with Ammon, and with the various Syrian states 
interposed between the Holy Land and the Euphrates. At 
least three great battles were fought, with the result that 
the entire tract between the Jordan and the Euphrates was 
added to the Israelite territory. A campaign reduced Edom, 
and extended the kingdom to the Red sea. An empire was 
thus formed, which proved indeed short-lived, but was as 
real while it lasted as those of Assyria or Babylon.* 


REBELLION.—The glories of David’s reign were tarnished 
by two rebellions. The fatal taint of polygamy, introduced 
by David into the nation, gave occasion to these calamities, 
which arose from the mutual jealousies of his sons. First, 
Absalom, and then Adonijah, assume the royal title in their 
father’s lifetime; and pay for their treason, the one imme- 
diately, the other ultimately, with their lives. After the 
second rebellion, David secures the succession to Solomon 
by associating him upon the throne.* 


THE CULMINATING Potn?’.—The reign of Solomon is the 
culminating point of Jewish history. Resistance on the 
part of the conquered states has, with scarcely an exception, 
now ceased, and the new king can afford to be “a man of 
peace.”’?’ The position of his kingdom among the nations of 
the earth is acknowledged by the neighboring powers, and 
the reigning Pharaoh does net seruple to give him his 
daughter in marriage. A great commercial movement fol- 
lows. By alliance with Hiram of Tyre, Solomon is admit- 
ted toa share in the profits of Phoenician traffic, and the 
vast influx of the precious metals into Palestine, which re- 
sults from this arrangement, enables the Jewish monarch 
to indulge freely his taste for ostentation and display. The 
court is reconstructed on an increased seale. A new palace 
of enlarged dimensions and far greater architectural mag- 
nificence supersedes the palace of David. The seraglio is 
augmented, and reaches a point which has no known par- 
allel. A throne of extraordinary grandeur proclaims in 
language intelligible to all the wealth and greatness of the 
empire. Above all, a sanctuary for the national worship is 
¢<onstructed on the rock of Moriah, on which all the me- 
chanical and artistic resources of the time are lavished; 
and the Ark of the Covenant, whose wanderings have hith- 
erto marked the unsettled and insecure condition of the na- 
tion, obtains at length a fixed and permanent resting-place.* 


THE GRANDEUR OF THE BUILDINGS OF SOLOMON.—One 
Structure followed another with ruinous rapidity. A palace 
for himself grander than that which Hiram had built for his 
father, another for Pharaoh’s daughter, the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, in which he sat in his court of judgment (the 
pillars all of cedar) seated on a throne of ivory and gold, in 
which six lions on either side, the symbols of the tribe of 
Judah, appeared standing on the steps and supporting the 
arms of the chair; ivory palaces, ivory towers, (used ap- 
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; aroused a strong feeling of discontent. 
| were provoked by the excessive exaltation of the tribe 


| felt. 





parently for the king’s armory) the ascent from his own 
palace to the house or palace of Jehovah; a summer palace 
in Lebanon; stately gardens at Etham (paradises, like 
those of the great eastern kings), the foundation of some- 
thing like a stately school or college; costly aqueducts 
bringing water; the fortifications of Jerusalem completed; 
those of other cities begun; and above all, the harem, with 
all the expenditure which it involved, on slaVes and slave- 
dealers, on concubines and eunuchs, on men-singers and 
women-singers,—these rose before the wondering eyes of 
the people and dazzled them with their magnificence. 

All the equipments of his court, the ‘‘apparel’’ of his ser- 
vants, was on the same scale. If he went on a royal prog- 
ress to his paradise at Etham, he went in snow-white rai- 
ment, riding in a stately chariot of cedar, decked with sil- 
ver, and gold, and purple, carpeted with the costliest tapes- 
try, worked by the daughters of Jerusalem. <A body-guard 
attended him, ‘‘three-score valiant men,’’ tallest and hand- 
somest of the sons of Israel, in the freshness of their youth, 
arrayed in Tyrian purple, their long black hair sprinkled 
every day with gold dust. Forty thousand stalls of horses 
for his chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen made up 
the measure of his magnificence.* 


DECLINE.—But close upon the heels of success and glory 
follows decline. The trade of Solomon—a state monopoly— 
enriched himself but not his subjects. The taxes, which he 
imposed on the provinces for the sustentation of his enor- 
mous court, exhausted and impoverished them. His em- 
ployment of vast masses of the people in forced labors of an 
unproductive character was a wrongful and uneconomical 
interference with industry, which crippled agriculture and 
Local jealousies 


of Judah. The enervating influence of luxury began to be 
Finally, a subtle corruption was allowed to spread it- 
self through all ranks by the encouragement given to false 
religions, religions whose licentious and cruel rites were 
subversive of the first principles of morality, and even 
of decency. The seeds of the disintegration which showed 
itself immediately upon the death of Solomon were sown 
during his lifetime; and it is only surprising that they did 
not come to light earlier and interfere more seriously with 
the prosperity of his long reign.+ 


On the death of Solomon, the disintegrating forces, al- 
ready threatening the unity of the empire, received, through 
the folly of his successor, a sudden accession of strength, 
which precipitated the catastrophe. Rehoboam, entreated 
to lighten the burthens of the Israelites, declared his inten- 
tion of increasing their weight, and thus drove the bulk of 
his native subjects into rebellion. The disunion of the con- 
quering people gave the tribes an opportunity of throwing 
off the yoke, whereof with few exceptions they availed 
themselves. In lieu of the puissant state, which, under 
David and Solomon, took rank among the foremost powers 
of the earth, we have henceforth to deal with two petty 
kingdoms of small account, the interest of whose history is 
religious rather than political.t+ 


THE KINGpoM OF JUDAH.—The separate kingdom of Ju- 
dah, commencing at the same date with that of Israel, out- 
lasted it by considerably more than a century. Composed 
of two entire tribes only, with refugees from the remainder, 
and confined to the lower and less fertile portion of the 
Holy Land, it compensated for these disadvantages by its 
compactness, its unity, the strong position of its capital, 
and the indomitable spirit of its inhabitants, who felt them- 
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selves the real ‘people of God,’’ the true inheritors of the 
marvellous past, and the only rightful claimants of the 
greater marvels promised in the future. Surrounded as it 
was by petty enemies, Philistines, Arabians, Ammonites, 
Israelites, Syrians, and placed in the pathway between two 
mighty powers, Assyria and Egypt, its existence was con- 
tinually threatened; but the valor of its people and the 
protection of Divine Providence preserved it intact during 
a space of nearly four centuries. In striking contrast with 
the sister kingdom of the north, it preserved during this 
long space, almost without a break, the hereditary succes- 
sion of its kings, who followed one another in the direct line 
of descent, as long as there was no foreign intervention. Its 
elasticity in recovering from defeat is most remarkable. 
Though forced repeatedly tomake ignominious terms of peace, 
though condemned to see on three occasions its capital in 
the occupation of an enemy, it rises from disaster with its 
strength seemingly unimpaired, defies Assyria in one reign, 
confronts Egypt in another, and is only crushed at last by 
the employment against it of the full force of the Babylon- 
ian empire.* 


THE BABYLONIAN CAptivity.—The first deportation that 
we hear of now took place (B. C. 597). The king, (Jehoi- 
achin) his wives, the queen mother, with their eunuchs, and 
the whole establishment, the princes, 7,000 warriors, and 
1,000 artificers—in all 10,000 souls, were carried off to Baby- 
lon. The uncle of Jehoiachin was made king in his stead, 


by the name of Zedekiah, under a solemn oath of allegiance. ' 


Had he been content to remain quiet under the rule of Bab- 
ylon, the city might have stood many years longer, but he 
was not. He appeared to have been tempted by the chance 
of relief afforded by the accession of Pharaoh Hophra, and 
to have applied to him for assistance. Upon this Nebuchad- 
nezzar marched in person to Jerusalem, (B. C. 588) and at 
once began a regular siege. Just a year and a half from the 
first investment the city was taken. It was at midnight. 
The wretched inhabitants suffered all the horrors of assault 
and sack. The temple, the royal palace, and all the import- 
ant buildings of the city, were set on fire, and the walls 
thrown down and left as heaps of disordered rubbish. 

The temple, set up under such fair auspices, was a heap of 
blackened ruins.+ The spot, however, was none the less sa- 
ered because the edifice was destroyed, and it was still the 
resort of devotees. The decree of Cyrus authorizing the re- 
building of the ‘‘House of Jehovah, God of Israel, which is 
in Jerusalem,”’ was issued B. C. 536. In consequence a very 
large caravan of Jews arrived in the country. They bore 
the vessels of the old temple which had been preserved at 
Babylon, and were now destined to find a home at Jerusa- 
lem. (Ezra V, 14; VI, 5.)+ 

We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem's high places his prey ; 


And ye, Oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scattered all weeping away. 


While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which rolled on in freedom below, 
They demanded the song; but, Oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know! 
May this right hand be withered forever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the fee! 


On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem! Its sound should be free; 
And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee; 
And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended 


With the voice of the spoiler by me! — Byron. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ART. 

I have been invited to write something about Christian: 
Art for Tor CHAUTAUQUAN. I must introduce my subject 
to my readers by asking them to give serious attention to. 
some remarks about the nature of Art, before coming to the- 
consideration of Art as a means:of celebrating the scenes. 
and events of Christian life and history. We shall find that 
there is other art than Christian art—that there is heathen. 
art. We shall find that Art includes five great depart- 
ments: (I) Architecture, (II) Sculpture, (III) Painting,. 
(1V) Music, and (V) Poetry. 

We shall find, too, that each one of these departments— 
say architecture—has well-marked features, as Christian, 
to distinguish it from its form as heathen. There is an ex- 
pression peculiar to the Parthenon which belongs to Greek 
life, and in particular to Athenian life. Very different is the 
expression of a piece of Christian architecture—of the great 
cathedral at Cologne, for example. While the Parthenon 
has beautiful columns which support the roof, and seem to. 
yield, gracefully, at the top, to the great weight placed 
upon them, and thus the Doric capitals swell out as though 
the substance of the column were not stone, but of some 
yielding material like the pulp of a plant or the flesh of an 
animal,—on the other hand, the pillars of the Cologne 
cathedral seem to soar away from.earth into the heavens and 
to find their support in the roof, instead of giving support 
to that roof itself. The Greek column exhibits the support. 
as found in the earth below. The Christian pillar at Cologne 
is shaped so as to give the appearance of being supported 
from above. How grand the conception—to point up and 
beyond to a celestial support, to a foundation in the heavens! 
The pillars in Gothic architecture (the Cologne cathedral is 
a specimen of Gothic, perhaps the finest in existence) seem 
to pull rather than to push, they draw up and hold the floor 
by tying it to the roof, rather than push the roof up and 
support it by the aid of the firm floor. Hence the Gothic 
pillars are slender and grow massive as they approach the 
roof. It has been supposed by some that those pillars are 
made to imitate the trunks and branches of trees—it being 
thought that the first churches were made with rude col- 
umns formed of unhewn trees. Even then we should find 
the same symbolism in the pillars, for the tree or plant of 
any kind soars up away from the earth, seeking the free air 
and light above. Place a plant in a dark box and make a 
small opening into the box so that a ray of light will pene- 
trate it. Soon it will be found that the plant will grow to- 
ward the opening through which the light affects the 
plant. 

It is easy to see that Art may convey to us intimations of 
spiritual truths. The striving of a plant toward the sun 
may suggest the struggle of the soul toward the spiritual 
sun—the struggle for the attainment of holiness. But we 
must not think that Art is mere allegory, nor mere symbol- 
ism. In allegory, and in symbolism, we have a conscious: 
purpose on the part of the artist to call the mind to the per- 
ception of some moral lesson or abstract truth. The alle- 
gory has an obvious purpose. The Pilgrim’s Progress of* 
John Bunyan is a noble allegory. We know all the time 
that the persons in it, and the events and scenes described, 
are all symbols of deep experiences of the soul. A genuine 
work of art, on the other hand, presents its personages, its- 
events and scenes on their own account. To all appear- 
ances, they exist solely for themselves. Raphael’s ‘Sistine 
Madonna,” and “The Transfiguration,” seem to offer a true 
presentation of actual events and not to symbolize spiritual 
experiences—the transfiguration *of the soul through re- 
ligion, or the divine-human nature of God, as furnishing the 
ground of all faith and hope on the part of sinful man. Art 








ypresents its themes as ‘though all interest concentrated in 
‘them, and the essential objeet were not some far-off thought 
or suggestion. But we must remember that although this 
character of portrayal belongs to art, and it tends away 
from all allegory, yet that art has a serious meaning con- 
-cealed under its beautiful exterior. It is one of the greatest 
mistakes to suppose'that art has its end in the production 
-of mere amusement or mere pleasure. The beautiful is 
agreeable, but something more. The beautiful is the 

‘splendor of the truth,” said Plato. Art presents what is 
eternal and infinite, in'the guise of a sensuous show—of an 
appearance to the perception of the senses. The senses can 
not perceive pure truth, for that is abstract; but the senses 
-can perceive the beautiful, for the visible and audible mani- 
festation of the true is.the beautiful. If we study a beauti- 
‘ful picture or statue, we shall find that it reveals to us, if it 
is a work of classic art (Greek or Roman) the forms of bodily 
freedom; if a work of Christian art it will reveal to us some 
expression of pious resignation or trust, under circum- 
stances of great trial or suffering. In the Greek art is ex- 
hibited the freedom in the body ; in the Christian art the free- 
‘dom from the body—in the fact that pious resignation and 
trust in God in the midst of tribulation exhibits to us the 
elevation of the soul above the body. 
cures this deeper meaning by its selection of its themes. It 
selects a theme which in itself is doubly significant, imme- 
diately or realistically, and mediately or spiritually. We 
all know how the personages in the Bible have this twofold 
nature. They are all real men and women first, and then they 
furnish to us types of human character that enable us to 
‘classify the men and women of our experience, and to under- 
stand them. The picture of The Last Supper gives us that 
solemn event, and at the same time gives us the portrayal 
-of the spiritual significance of the event—for it was an 
event of an all-reaching portent. 

We must study the great works of art, then, to find the 
spiritual lesson underlying their beautiful exterior. The 
beauty will not become less by this discovery of a vast and 
universal meaning beneath the form. Such works will be- 
come doubly satisfying—satisfying the senses and the rea- 
son. While we enjoy the agreeable shapes and colors we 
mayitake a higher pleasure in the recognition of solutions 
to.the problem of human life. Both our senses and our rea- 


son may find satisfaction in great works of art. To the per- | 
| of holy deeds, wherein one may live in harmony with God. 


son who objects to the study or enjoyment of art on the 


‘ground that it is unworthy of the serious occupation of the | 


immortal being, this view which shows the higher signifi- 
cance of art may not be unwelcome as affording a ground 
for reconciling him to the course of the world—a course that 
‘must seem to him hopelessly godless in these days of the 
multiplication of works of art through photography and the 
‘steam-press. For art includes not only pictures and statues, 
but also poetry and the drama, and even the novel. The 
form of art includes very good things and also very bad 
things. It includes the-sublime psalms of David, and also 
the story of the wretched career of a villain, sold in yellow 
covers to corrupt our youth. 

We cannot choose—people of all climes and of all lands will 
have some form, or many forms, of art. We can turn this hu- 
man proclivity intoa means of great blessing and increase of 
spirituality. We must do this by cultivating true taste for 
‘Christian art. It has been said by Aristotle that man is an 

‘art-making animal—for thus we must translate his word 
““mimetic.”” “Man is asymbol-making animal—an animal 
‘who is engaged in manifesting his real human nature 
‘and in recognizing his nature as thus manifested. We 
iknow that religion reveals to us the nature of God and our 
relations:te him. Art, too, gives us products which reflect 
ithis divine nature; Greek art manifesting its polytheism 
andChristian art manifesting its divine-human Savior of the 


CHRISTIANITY IN ART. 


The work of art se- | 











world. It is wrong to neglect so great an instrumentality as 
art—omitting to consecrate it to the service of God and to 
use its ministration for the approach to the divine. If we 
thus neglect it, we shall render it not the less influential, 
but we shall turn its powerful influence against evangelical 
religion, and thus waste the means placed in our hands for 
securing the triumph of divine truth in human society. 
With these extended remarks on the subject of the im- 
portance of art, and the sphere it fills, let us turn, now, to a 
brief survey of its field. The student of art should make it 
a rule to study the great works of art—the famous ones be- 
fore the less famous and inferior ones. What is the great- 
est? should be his first question. The greatest works will 
make the most powerful effect on him, and prove the most 
profitable for his contemplation. Having secured a famous 
work of art, let the student keep it under consideration— 
devoting a little of his time to it often. A few minutes 
each day will cause his taste to grow, and he will be sur- 
prised at the hold which the work has upon his feelings 
after a few months, even when the first contemplation 
aroused no interest whatever. The great work of art will 
prove to be of a central, deep-moving character; it will re- 
late to wide-reaching doctrines. The great artists must be 
men who see the real issues of their day, and who are able 
to portray them to their fellow-men. Thus, Michael Angelo 
was one who saw the evils of his age, and left for all times 
an earnest protest against such forms of evil. Indeed, he 
has portrayed for us the divine judgment against all sin. 
His “Last Judgment” shows us the wicked ascending from 
their tombs, and confronted by the sight of the fruit of their 
own deeds; they plunge into the fiery pit that yawns for 
them on the left hand. The punishment is the return of 
the deed upon the doer. This insight of Michael Angelo is 
an insight into the moral responsibility of each man. God 
has made each man free, and he holds each one responsible 
for his deeds—what he does shall be returned upon the doer. 
The “Divina Commedia” of Dante is a work in the same 


| spirit as the art-works of Michael Angelo. The Christian re- 


ligion is there set forth in its entirety, a picture of its doctrines 
and its results. The seven mortal sins and their effect upon 
the soul—the consequence of those sins lasting after repent- 
ance, causing a long probation in which the individual has 
to painfully struggle against the besetting temptation of his 
old established habits. Then there is painted the Paradise 


To the beginner in the study of art, Jet us recommend a 
few works to own and to keep in daily contemplation, so 
that their influence will form the taste and discipline the 
imagination. Various forms of photography have so cheap- 
ened pictorial reproduction that a very poor person may 
possess a few pictures of the works of great masters. The 
properties of bichromated gelatine have rendered possible a 
number of inventions by which the photograph can furnish 
a basis for an engraving. The ‘autotype process”’ (any 
autotypes can be obtained of Charles F. Haseltine, 1125 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia) has furnished twenty thousand 
carbon photographs of works in the famous galleries of Eu- 
rope, at a price which is small compared with engravings 
of the same size. The heliotype process is cheaper still, 
and very satisfactory.. Then there is the Alberttype, now 
used with great success in Boston. Get photographs or re- 
productions by some one of these methods. Commence a 
cabinet of pictures of works of art. Begin with the most 
important and add others as fast as needed for study. Asa 
guide in purchasing, (for want of a better list) take the fol- 
lowing: , 

Of Michael Angelo:—The last Judgment; the Moses; 
the figures of Day and Night, and Morning and Evening, 
from the tombs of the Medici; figures from the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel; the Creation of Adam and of Eve, the 
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prephets Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Jonah, Zachariah; the Si- 
byls of Cumeea, of Delphi, of Lybia, of Persia, of Erithria. 

Of Raphael:—The Transfiguration; the Sistine Madonna; 
the Saint Cecilia; the School of Athens; the Madonna 
Sedia; the Four Sibyls. 

Of Corregio:—The Night. 

Of Leonardo da Vinci:—The Last Supper; Christ and the 
Doctors. 

Of Murillo:—The Holy Family; the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

Of Fra Angelico:—The Annunciation; the Virgin and 
Child Carried by the Angels; St. John; the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen; the Crucifixion. 

Of Crivelli:—Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints. 

Pictures of Architecture:—The Cologne Cathedral; the 
Cathedral at York; St. Peter’s Church at Rome; St. Paul’s 
Church, London; the Milan Cathedral; the Strasburg Ca- 
thedral; St. Stephen’s Church at Vienna; the Cathedral 
at Rheims; the Cathedral of Burgos; St. Marks at Venice; 
St. Sophia, of Constantinople. 

Pictures of Sculpture :—Besides those of Michael Angelo 
mentioned, Canova’s Monument of Clement XIII; Thor- 
waldsen’s ‘Twelve Apostles’’ and the ‘‘Last Supper.” 

These works of art are named at random from a very 
large list that occurs to one when he is asked which ones to 
begin with in a course of study on this subject. Select 
some one of those mentioned under each name, and exam- 
ine it with care every week, if not every day, and its charm 
will soon work its effect on the mind. 

Besides Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, there are 
the arts of Music and Poetry, as already intimated. It is 
very important that the person who desires to gain an in- 
sight into art shall habitually read poetry, and listen to the 


highest order of music. There is a level road leading out | 


from music into each one of the plastic arts, said a great 
essayist. The music of a Beethoven will require as much 
study as the frescoes of an Angelo, but it will make clear 
the spirit of all other art. 

In future articles I propose to illustrate these somewhat 
dry generalities by analyses of special works of the great 
masters, showing how one may investigate them and draw 
lessons from them. In the course of those studies, more- 
over, the limits of each art will be pointed out, and the re- 
lations of one form to another defined. 
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In the following pages I have attempted to set down briefly 
the principal facts of Geology and the conclusions which 
have been drawn from them, to indicate the nature of the 
earth’s crust, the processes which have acted, and still are 
acting, upon it, and the probable history of that little portion 
of it on which we live. I was requested before commencing 
my task to avoid the use of long words and the discussion 
of doubtful points, and have done my best to attend to this 
request. It is, however, impossible to comply with it en- 
tirely. Technical terms are sometimes inevitable; and to 
refrain from them wholly would often lead to inaccurate or 
confusing phrases. Again, by the diseussion of some doubt- 
ful points the student is more than by anything else en- 
couraged to use his own eyes and think for himself. 

Thus, at the risk of being rather tedious, I have gone at 
some length into the nature of the materials of which the 
earth’s crust is formed; because I believe that without ac- 
curate elementary knowledge on this point very little real 
progress can be made, even in the study of such common 
things as clay and limestone. I have laid much stress upon 
the various agencies which alter the surface of the globe—as 











heat, frost, rain, rivers, and the like—because the action of 


many of these can be observed by every student; but Ihave 
only sketched in general terms the life-history of the past,. 
the various “‘ periods”’ into which the geological record is 
divided, because, without some knowledge of zoélogy, with- 
out a museum of specimens, and a competent teacher to 
describe them, the student can, I fear, make but little rea} 
progress. 

T have tried to use simple language, such as, I hope, will 
be intelligible to any fairly educated boy or girl of fifteen; 
but I have not shrunk from suggesting ideas which may not 
be simple, which may require some thought before they can 
be fully grasped; because I believe that these are the most- 
fertile seeds to sow in the mind of an intelligent student. 
[The great aim of the Natural Sciences is to teach students to- 
\observe and think for themselves; when this result is not 
produced they are mere ‘‘cram,’’ and do more harm than 
good. If I can succeed in doing this, and lead people to 
look more closely at the wonderful world around them, 
these pages will more than repay me for the pains which I 
have spent upon them. 

As so many of the leading facts of Geology are common to 
almost every text-book, I have not generally thought it 
necessary to indicate the sources from which those hereafter 
quoted are derived; but may say, once for all, that, while I 
have verified most of the statements from the well-known 
works of Sir Charles Lyell and the late Professor Jukes, I 
have avoided consulting any text books or manuals of a very 
elementary character; indeed, I believe I have only read 
one such at any time, and that was years ago. Most of the 
book is written from my own lecture-notes; and one portion 
of it was in substance delivered as a course of lectures to a 
mixed audience in an English country town. 





CHAPTER I. 





Has the earth a history beyond that which we can learn 
from written records? These, even the oldest of them, only 
tell us—and that most imperfectly—of a very few thousand 
years. Is that all the story? Were Scotland, Cumberland, 
Wales, always hilly? When the dry land first appeared, 
could one, as now, have looked from the Malvern ridge to 
the Cotteswold bluffs over the broad meadows in the Severn 
valley? or did the tide always ebb and flow where now 
stands London Bridge? Was there always slate at Llan- 
beris? coal in Staffordshire? chalk in Norfolk? What is 
the meaning of the curious forms which are so often found 
in rocks—the screwstones, birds’ beaks, cockles, of the 
quarrymen—some so exactly like plants or sea shells, or 
bones and teeth of animals? are they only accidental re- 
semblances, mere freaks of Nature, or did they form parts 
of living things? 

These are a few of the questions Geology has to answer. 
The task is not unlike that of writing the history of a forgot- 
ten nation from fragmentary inscriptions in an unknown 
character and language, and it has to be done in somewhat 
the same way. The rocks are graven over with strange 
markings more thickly than the sandstone cliffs in Mokat- 
teb; these must have some meaning—how shall we find it 
out? Very briefly it has been cone in the following way: 
These raarkings of various kinds have been examined; it 
has been found possible to classify them. They have then 
been compared with those, the cause and meaning of which 
can still be learnt from observation. If such and such @ 
mark is now found where water is running or ice sliding, 
and nowhere else, then, even where there is now no water 
or ice, the geologist on seeing such a mark declares here has 
been water, or here has been ice. Thus also with regard to 
the forms resembling plants, shells, bones, etc.: these have 
been compared with the living things that they are most 
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like; and when in the stone you find preserved a perfect 
copy of even the delicate parts of the living structure, you 
are convinced that this can be no chance resemblance; 
though now a stone it must once have been a part of a plant 
oranimal. So, by degrees, it is possible to pass from things 
which are very like living creatures, and very perfectly pre- 
served, to those which do but slightly resemble them and 
have been much injured. Proceeding in this way, step by 
step, truth has sometimes proved stranger than fiction, when 
the geologist has unearthed and built up strange beasts, 
more monstrous than the dragons of our nursery tales. 

From what has been said you will perhaps have already 
seen that there are two rather different questions which 
geologists wish to answer, namely (1) How was the earth 
shaped ?* and (2) With what was it peopled? The former 
concerns the history of the earth itself; the latter, of its in- 
habitants. To a considerable extent they may be separated 
just as might the history of the buildings and of the people 
of a great city. 

You see then that Geology must be helped by all the so- 
called Natural Sciences. We must go to the Botanist to tell 
us about plants, to the Zodlogist to learn about animals, to 
the students of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Physics for in- 
formation from their sciences; in fact, Geology is not so 
much a science in itself as the application of all the Natural 
Sciences to answering this question—What is the earth’s 
history ? 

Perhaps this may be enough toshow you that the study is 
not likely to be a dull one. It is difficult, it requires patience, 
itis one where we must be content often to say, I do not 
know; wherein the longest life’s work will only show us 
how little we have learnt; but then it is one which is al- 
ways teaching us more and more about this wonderful world 
in which we live, which, beyond all others, will show us how 
to find ‘‘ books in the running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.”’ 

Of what, then, is this great globe made which we call the 
earth? Let us touch on this our hardest question first. The 
earth is a ball or sphere, nearly eight thousand miles in dia- 
meter.+ Of all this mass we can examine a very small part: 
the highest mountains are barely five miles above, the deep- 
est mines not one below, the sea level; that is, we can see 
about as much of the earth’s interior as of a cricket ball’s 
stuffing through a few pin scratches on the leather; we are, 
therefore, chiefly concerned with the outer covering, ard we 
shall find this more than enough. As for that which is un- 
der our feet, but cannot be seen, the following is a brief 
sketch of what the kindred sciences of astronomy and 
physics can tell us. The whole earth is about 514 times as 
heavy as water; while most of the rocks that we can handle 
are rather less than three times as heavy, so that the earth 
must in some way or other become heavier toward the cen- 
tre. Again, it is always found that the deeper we can pierce 
into the earth the hotter it gets;} the thermometer rising 
about one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty-one feet that we 
descend. If this increase went on a descent of a few miles 
would give us a heat that would melt every known metal. 
Is then the earth a great: molten ball, enclosed in a thin shell 
of solid matter? Most probably not; perhaps no part is ac- 


*To some extent connected with this is a third, How were the 
rocks first made ? What was the primeval earth before life ap- 
peared upon it? Most important questions but too difficult to be 
touched upon in so elementary a treatise as this. 

tIt is really a slightly flattened ball, the polar diameter being 
7,829.6 miles, the equatorial 7,925 miles. 

{The rate at which the temperature rises varies considerably in 
different places. As slow an increase as 1 degree for every 208 feet, 
and as rapid as 1 degree for every 37 feet (Lyell’s ‘* Principles,” ch. 
xxxii) has been observed. The amount in the text is considered the 
mest prebable average. 





tually in a molten state; at any rate it is thought by the 
best judges that the solid shell is at least from eight hundred: 
to a thousand miles thick. The reasons for this are far too- 
difficult to be explained at present. One only can be given, 
which will show that it does not follow that the heat which’ 
will melt a rock on the earth’s surface will do the same 
when it is far below that surface. Most substances that we- 
know require more room when molted than when solid. If 
they cannot get that room they cannot melt, make them as 
hot as you will. It may be then that the substances inside 
the earth are packed too tightly to allow them to melt; and 
thus it is possible that though a few miles descent might 
bring us toa region hotter than any blast furnace, the earth is 
solid to its core. It is, however, thought most probable that. 
the earth was once a molten mass, which has cooled in its 
passage through space as a leaden shot does in falling from 
the tower. It is not yet cold, probably is still cooling, 
though for ages past—possibly for all the time of which the 
records as yet deciphered have informed us, that cooling has 
been as nearly as possible imperceptible. 

Does then Geology give us any account of those times 
when a stony scum first formed upon the molten sea? It 
once was said confidently, some perhaps would still say, yes, 
but most geologists will now tell you that our records do 
not go back far enough; that when they take up the tale, 
long ago as that time must have been, there was no more a 
smoking earth or a steaming ocean—rain fell and rivers ran ; 
herbage may have existed on the land, and living creatures. 
in the water; seasons, climate, in a word, all things may 
have been not so very greatly different from what they now 
are. 

This much for the present: further on we shall have to re- 
fer again to this subject. We must now turn to another 
question. Of what are made those parts of the earth which 
we can handle? This cannot be properly answered without 
some knowledge of chemistry, and every one who wishes 
seriously to study Geology must acquire some knowledge of 
this science. It cannot be neglected long, for a knowledge 
of rocks and their composition is the very groundwork of 
geology, and even here I cannot quite omit all reference 
to it. 

Chemists have reduced all substances to sixty-three ele- 
ments, some gaseous, some fluid, some solid. An element. 
is incapable by any known means of further reduction.. 
For example, water can be separated into two gases,* but 
neither of these can be further separated. Pure lead, iron, 
gold, can not be further divided, and are elements. Now, 
these elements combine together in obedience to certaim 
laws. A combination is a different thing to a mixture. 
When things are combined a new substance is produced, 
not so when they are mixed. Oxygen and hydrogen gas. 
may be mixed, there is no new substance, after awhile they 
will separate again; pass an electric spark through them, 
combination takes place, and water is formed, which, if 
left to itself, will remain water. 

Now, of these elements the greater number are compara- 
tively rare; and of those which are of more ordinary oceur- 
rence, but few are found native,+ that is, uncombined. The 
great rock masses consist either of oxides (combinations ot 
an element with oxygen) or silicates, carbonates, sulphates: 


*Oxygen, of which the air which we breathe is largely composed, 
and Hydrogen, the principal constituent of the gas which lights our 
towns. 

+The following table gives the elements which enter most largely 
into the composition of rock masses. Those marked thus + are 
never found in free nature :— * 


Carbon 
Sulphur 


+ Sodium ) 
+ Potassium | 
+ Silicon H)-lrogen> Gases. + Aluminium } Solid. 
+ Calcium + Chlorine { Iron } 
+ Magnesium j 


/ 


{ Oxygen 
> Solid. 
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«combinations of an element with oxygen and silicon, or 
carbon or sulphur respectively). Coal is nearly pure car- 
bon; some of the metals are not rare native or combined 
with sulphur, and rock salt is the gas chlorine combined 
with the metal sodium. 

The composition of the earth’s interior, and of the crust 
which was formed when the mass began to solidify, can 
only be inferred from examining those rocks which have 
been and are from time to time ejected from within. These 
are all silicates, and as they have issued forth in a molten 


state are called J/neous rocks. All other rocks found upon | 


the face of the earth must have been formed directly or in- 
directly from these; directly when they are made up of 
broken (and generally water-worn) fragments; indirectly, 
when composed of minerals or of the solid parts of plants or 
animals, the materials of which must have originally come 
from the same source. 

As water has played a large part in arranging the mater- 
jals in the latter class, rocks belonging to it are called 
Aqueous; and as their materials are usually arranged in 
tolerably regular strata or layers, these are called the strati- 
fied rocks, in contrast with the unstratified or Igneous 
rocks. A third division is usually made, containing rocks 
which, though stratified, have since their deposition been 
much changed (chiefly by heat, pressure and water) ; these 
are on this account called the Metamorphic or altered rocks. 

We must now notice one or two facts of rock structure 
which are of the highest importance. 
Aqueous rocks were arranged in more or less regular layers 
or strata. These you may notice for yourself in any district 
where clear faces of rock are exposed in quarries, or in gul- 
lies cut by streams, or in cliffs on the shore. Sometimes 
they are so regular us to resemble courses of masonry. 
Sometimes, as in the chalk, there is one great nearly uni- 
form mass several hundred feet thick. Change from one 
stratum to another, as you will presently see, signifies some 
change in the materials that were being deposited. 

Not seldom, in examining a stratum, we find it made up 
of thin layers. These are called lamince. Place several 
books one above another, resting on their sides. Each book 
represents a stratum, its pages the laminze which make up 
the stratum. Sometimes, however, the laminz do not run 
thus evenly, but slope or curve downwards from top to bot- 
tom of the stratum. This is called False or Current Bed- 
ding; the latter name being given because (as you can 
Bearn from almost any river bed) it is caused by the action 
of streams. 

Rocks that are at all laminated will obviously split most 
easily along these layers; thus paving flags are obtained 
We also find rocks which split readily, but in quite another 
direction. Changes in the color or nature of the materials 
show us how the rock was deposited, but the laminze now 
stick fast together, and the rocks split without any regard 
tothem. This is called cleavage, and rocks which so split 
are properly called slates. Ofthe cause we will speak here- 
after. In other altered rocks not only is there a tendency 
to split, not necessarily brought about by the original bed- 
ding, but also the materials of which the rock is made up 
appear to have been more or less altered. As these rocks 
often have a rough resemblance to layers of flattened leaves, 
they are said to be foliated; and as they split are called 
achists, from a Greek word which has this meaning. 


These structures* are confined to rocks that once might — 


have been classed as Aqueous, We next come to an im- 
portant structure which equally affects Igneous, which we 
find more or less distinctly present in all but the softest 
and most incoherent rocks. You can not walk for a few 





*A rude cleavage has sometimes been noticed in Igneous rocks 
From the explanation of cleavage which follows the student will see 
that this might be expected. 





It was said that the | 


minutes in a quarry or by the side of a cliff, without notic- 
ing that the rock is cut up into blocks, sometimes of very 
regular shape, by a number of clefts. When you look more 
closely at these you will find it easy to arrange them in 
sets, each running with remarkable evenness in some par- 
ticular direction. There are usually two or else three such 
sets, and two at least of them are not far from being at 
right angles to the top and bottom of the bed. These di- 
visions are called joints—of course they are great helps to 
the quarrymen, who often call the most important of them 
master joints. I have seen them sometimes in the South 
Tyrol Alps, extending with almost unbroken regularity 
down the faces of cliffs many hundreds of feet in height. 
The rock in this case was very uniformly stratified, hence 
the evenness of the joints; for, as a rule, they change when 
the nature of the beds alters. Joints may be seen in a 
quarry of Igneous rock, near North Queensferry (Fife), 
breaking the mass into great blocks at least fifty or sixty 
feet long, whose sides are as smooth as a plastered wall. 

In conclusion, these structures, Cleavage, Foliation, and 
Joinis, demand a few words of explanation; although we 
‘an not attempt to do this in more than the roughest way, 
seeing that the subjects are difficult and there is much that 
yet remains somewhat uncertain. 

(1) Cleavage.—The cast-iron rails on a railway after a 
time flake off; bees-wax when compressed becomes cleava- 
ble. It is observed that fossils and lumps of clay included 
in a slate always appear to have been crushed by a force 
which has acted at right angles to the direction of cleavage; 
and in some cases, where coarser bands exist to show us 
more distinctly what has happened, these are crumpled up 
in a way that could only be done by a force acting as above. 


| It seems then reasonable to conclude that cleavage is the re- 








sult of pressure, and was probably caused by some of the 
great movements which the earth has undergone. As 
might be expected, it is usually found in the older rocks. 

(2) Foliation—Here there is a chemical as well a me- 
chanical change. The grains forming the original sand, 
mud, ete., can no longer be seen, at any rate in their former 
conditions; the rock is quite altered, and new minerals are 
present in it. Heat and water have probably caused this 
change. We can not here, as in the last, imitate Nature’s 
experiments, but by examining rocks near those that have 
been melted, or near warm mineral springs, we are led to 
believe, as you will some day learn for yourselves, that 
these agents have brought about the change. The foliated 
structure appears to depend to some extent on the original 
bedding of the rock, and to some extent on subsequent 
pressure. 

Heat and water have also, no doubt, converted sandstones 
into quartzites, clay into hornstone, and common into crystal- 
line limestones. Whenever these changes have taken place 
on a large scale it is probable that the operation has occu- 
pied a long time, and that the rock has been, as it were, 
slowly “stewed.” Though simple ‘‘baking”’ produces simi- 
lar effects, as may be seen near intrusive masses of lava, 
these, as a rule, do not appear to extend far into the rock. 

(3) Joints.—The cause of these is probably shrinking, just as 
the cracks are formed in the mud of a dried up pond. Their 
regularity over large surfaces is probably produced by this 
having taken place slowly and uniformly. This shrinking 
may take place either in cooling or in drying. In igneous 
rocks the joints will be produced in the former way, in 
aqueous in the latter. The most remarkable case of joint- 
ing is to be seen in certain igneous rocks, where the whole 
mass is divided into regular columns, usually six-sided. 
This occurs most commonly in basalt, but it is not confined 
to it. Good examples of these columns may be found at the 
Giant’s Causeway, in Staffa, and at Pouk Hill Quarry near 
Walsall. Often the columns run straight from the top to the 
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Ybottom of the bed, but occasionally, as in the Clam Shell 
‘Cave, Staffa, and at Pouk Hill, they are curiously bent. 
We consider that these columns are due to cooling, for 
the following among other reasons: The columns (when 
not bent) are always at right angles to the surface of the 
Java. If it has cooled on a plain, they are upright, if on the 
:slope of a hill, they are no longer so; ina vertical dyke, they 
lie flat; and sometimes, as they began at the same time 


from the two sides, their ends, as might be expected, do not | 


fit in the middle. 


How is it then that the columns are generally six-sided? | 


When a mass of molten rock is cooling, this appears to be- 
gin on the surface around a number of centres at about 
equal distances from each other; toward these the particles 
of the rock will shrink. Now, take seven coins of the same 
size, put one on the table, and you will find that the other 
-six can be placed in a ring round, so that each touches it 
and two of the others. Suppose A be the central coin, B and 
-C two of the others, D, E, F, the points where they touch. 





Draw straight lines to touch each pair through these points. | 


Now it is 
and 
G, G 
and 


It is known that they will meet in one point G. 
-clear that when the rock is shrinking uniformly round 
‘toward the centres A, B, C, all parts within the lines E 
D, will shrink toward A, within G@ b, F G toward B, 
within E G, F G toward c. 
along the lines EG, GD, F G. Now the cracks E G, G D, will 
-define one angle of a column, with A for its middle point; 
-and thus by passing on to the other circles we shall obtain 


Thus cracks will be formed | 





a six-sided column formed about A; and in like manner we | 


should get similar columns formed about the other centres. 
If the cooling goes on uniformly, the cracks thus begun will 
go on descending into the mass, and a set of perfectly regu- 


lar columns be formed. The bent columns must be caused by | 


some irregularities in the cooling, though it is not easy to 
say precisely whal in each case. Some bendings also may 
be explained by a movement of the lava stream after it has 
partly cooled, but before it has become quite solid. Again, 
the columns are often seen to be divided across, as if they 
were built of separate stones, and when parted they show a 
ball-and-socket structure. Sometimes this is so marked 
‘that they resemble a pile of Dutch cheeses. This must be 
caused by the cooling not going on quite uniformly in the 
mass. Thus though the direction of the column is kept up, 
another ball is started just beneath the one that is above, 
and the column is accordingly cracked across at this place. 

This explanation of the cause of joints—viz., contraction, 
whether from cooling or drying—is confirmed by the fact 
‘that miniature columns are found to have been formed in 
mud, coal, and other rocks, over which streams of molten 
Java have passed, and in the clay with which )last-furnaces 
are lined, as well as in starch and several other substances 
that have become solid in drying. 


CHAPTER I. 

Now that we have mentioned the general facts of struc- 
‘ture in rocks, we must proceed to examine a little more 
minutely into their composition. The number of elements 
‘which make up the greater part of rock masses is small, as 
was said above; the number of minerals, or compounds of 
‘these elements, is also not very large. The following de- 
‘scriptions may help you to recognize the commoner of these, 
without any knowledge of the science of mineralogy, though 
‘the sooner you can learn something of this the better. 

A large number of minerals are found to assume certain 
‘definite forms, which can be classified. These are called 
crystals, and are a great help in determining an unknown 
mineral. Again, in most cases it is found that the crystal 
will split in certain directions more easily than in others. 


Get some crystallized barley sugar from the shop, and try 
to split it; this, you will find, can be done when the knife 
is placed so as to cut off a regular pyramid from any corner. 
This property in minerals of splitting more easily in some 


| directions than in others is called cleavage, and itis an im- 


portant help in recognizing them. You must be careful not 
to confuse mineral cleavage with rock cleavage, for the 
cause of them is not the same. Mineral cleavage (i. ¢., the 
cleavage of crystals) is due to the mode in which the crystal 
is built up; the molecules which have formed it being laid 
in courses, something like the bricks in a wall. Rock cleav- 
age is produced by changes after the mass is formed; as if 
(to give a very rude example) we could turn the bricks in a 
wall after it was built, so that the courses should run from 
top to bottom instead of in the usual manner. We have 
also to notice the hardness of a specimen, its color when 
whole and when powdered, and what effect acids have 
upon it. Taste and smell are sometimes used in distin- 
guishing minerals, and of course there are other less rough 
tests which can be employed by the chemist in his labora- 
tory. 

If, then, you wish to recognize minerals or rocks, you 
must get a hammer, a pocket-knife, and a small bottle of 
hydrochloric acid. Many of the common minerals and 


rocks can be identified from descriptions by the help of 
these, though of course you will find it a great advantage if 
you can get access to a collection in which the specimens 
are named. 

In the following list of the commoner minerals, we give, 
first, the minerals consisting of a single element; next, the 
| compounds of two elements, then those of more than two. 


ELEMENTS. 
Carbon.—The diamond is pure carbon; so is graphite, 


| plumbago, or “‘black-lead.”” The latter may be known from 


| more easily. 
| minerals are present in the graphite of commerce. 


the metal lead by its being much lighter and marking paper 
As a rule, however, small quantities of other 
Of this 
The name is de- 
Coal is 


there are valuable mines in Cumberland. 
rived from a Greek word, meaning ‘I write.” 


| nearly pure carbon; those varieties which soil the fingers 





least are the purest. 

Sulphur.— Usually 
nized by the odor. 
Britain. 


pale primrose yellow; can be recog- 
Not common, especially in Great 


OXIDES, ETC. 

Silica.—One of the most abundant minerals in the earth’s 
crust. The crystals are generally six-sided towers with six- 
sided pyramidal roofs. Properly it is perfectly transparent, 
when it goes by the name of rock crystal, and is largely used 
for lenses and ornaments, but it is often tinted with some 
mineral: as purple, when it is called amethyst; brown, 
cairngorm; yellow, false topaz, and so on. It occurs also in 
masses, not distinctly crystallized, when it is commonly 
called quartz; these are generally more or less opaque, and 
often dead white in color. Chalcedony is a milky; carnelian 
a reddish kind; jasperan impure and richly colored variety ; 
agates are mixtures of these. Quartz generally occurs in 
rocks, either in veins or in small grains, of a greyish or 
whitish color. A bit of it cannot be split; hydrochloric acid 
has no effect on it. Itis very hard; you cannot scratch it 
with a knife; the most that you will do is to spoil the point, 
and make a bluish mark on the quartz. Flint is silica in so 
finely crystalline a state that to the eye it looks quite com- 
pact. Common opal is uncrystallized silica; it is not quite 
so hard or so heavy as the same mineral when crystallized, 


*The hammer and knife will tell us whether the mine‘al cleaves 
easily or not, the knife whether it is hard or soft; if a little of the 
acid causes a bubbling, or ‘‘fizzing’’ up—effervescence—you may know 
that the mineral contains carbonic acid gas, and thus is a carbonate. 
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and is of a dull, white color; the valuable gems, noble opal, 
with its delicate rainbow tints, and fire opal, with its rich 
orange lustre, are rare varieties of this form of silica. This 
mineral (especially of the uncrystallized kind) is dissolved 
in small quantities in most natural waters, particularly 
those of warm springs, which often deposit it as ‘‘sinter;’’ 
it is also present in certain vegetable tissues, especially in 
grass, straw and bamboo stems. It also forms the covering 
of certain minute animals. ‘ 

Hematite.—One of the ores of iron. Among other places 
largely found in Lancashire. Not difficult to recognize; 
purplish or reddish brown in color, often making a reddish 
mark on paper, generally occurring in lumpy masses, heavy. 
Common iron-rust is oxide of iron combined with water. 

Rock-salt (Chloride of sodium).—More or less transparent, 
sometimes yellowish or reddish. The purer kinds can be 
split in certain directions; it is quickly dissolved by water; 
easily known by taste; can be scratched without difficulty; 
does not effervesce. 

Fluor-spar (a combination of the elements fluorine and 
calcium) is a not uncommon mineral; it is often nearly 
transparent. Crystals cube-shaped, clear, the color yellow- 
ish, greenish and light to dark purple. Can be scratched 
without difficulty; does not effervesce. The Blue John of 
the Derbyshire spar-shops is this mineral. 


SILICATES. 





The commoner of these are composed of several elements. | 


The following are most frequently met with: 
Serpentine.—A silicate of magnesia chemically combined 
with water,and usually tinted by other minerals; dark 
mottled red anil green being the commonest colors. It does 
not form crystals, so a freshly broken surface does not glit- 
ter; can be rather easily scratched with a knife. All mine- 


rals containing much silicate of magnesia have a soapy | 
| eolor is snowy white. 


feeling when bandled. 

Tale (not the mineral often sold under that name) has 
less water in its composition, is of a pale greenish color, 
with a pearly surface. Can be easily scratched with the 
finger-nail. 

Augite and Hornblende are two minerals very similar in 
all respects, except that the crystals differ somewhat in 
form. Generally they are dark green to nearly black in 
color, and rocks which contain them are usually dark col- 
ored, and, as much iron enters into their composition, as- 
sume a rusty brown color when exposed to the weather. It 
is often very difficult to distinguish these minerals; horn- 
blende crystals, however, not unfrequently resemble bun- 
dles of needles or fibres of wood, and one variety, asbestus, 
is like flossy silk; this is used for gas-stoves. The little 
scales or plates of a bronze-like or greenish mineral, com- 
mon in serpentine, are a variety of augite. 

Felapar.—A very important group of minerals. They all 
consist of silicates of alumina, together with silicates either 
of potash, or soda, or lime, or iron, ete., the latter producing 
the different varieties into which the group is divided. 
Felspar usually cecurs in rather long erystals, which split 
in two directions, one rather more easily than the other. 
They are generally opaque, with a satin-like sheen on the 
split faces. Color dead white, flesh-tint, or dull green; can 
ke scratched, though with difficulty, with a knife; the acid 
will not affect them. In potash-felspar the cleavage faces 
are at right angles. This mineral, often called orthoclase 
(right-angle-cleaving), is abundant in granite, in which it 
sometimes forms large separate crystals. The other felspars 
(with the exception of one rare variety) do not cleave at 
right angles. They may be recognized by this and by the 
presenee of fine parallel lines on some of their cleavage 
faces. It is often not easy to distinguish the different va- 
One called Labradorite, from the place where it is 


rieties. 








especially found, often shows a beautiful play of colors, blue- 
and green, as on a peacock’s feather. 

Mica.—This name also covers a group of minerals of rather 
varying composition. All, however, are distinguished by 
splitting very readily in one direction, so that they can be- 
flaked off with the point of the knife. Color various, from 
silvery white to black, with a metallic lustre. Can be- 
scratched more easily than felspar. Not immediately af- 
fected by acid. The platesof one kind are sometimes trans- 
parent and large enough to be used in commerce for covers 
to written labels, for smoke protectors above gaslights, etc. 
This is the mineral popularly called tale. 


CARBONATES. 


Calespar (Carbonate of lime).—This mineral is very 
abundant. The crystals vary much in shape, but commonly 
are sharp pyramids, often transparent, sometimes colored. 
You may distinguish them from quartz by the following 
tests: They split or cleave in three directions, forming 


somewhat oblong (but not right-angled) blocks. They can 
be seratched without difficulty with the knife. When acid 
is dropped on them a bubbling-up takes place. Carbonate 


of lime is the principal ingredient in chalk and limestones, 
corals, shells, and in bones, and the solid parts of most ani- 
mals. Dog-tooth spar, nail-head spar, Iceland spar, are: 
names given to some varieties, of which the first is com- 
monest. 

SULPHATES. 


Gypsum (Sulphate of lime).—Crystais rather oblong- 
shaped, somewhat pearly in appearance, softer than cale- 
spar (the thumb-nail is just able to mark it), and splitting 
not with equal ease in three directions; often found in 
clays. The rock gypsum consists of this mineral in an un- 
crystallized, or very finely-crystallized state. The natural 
Gypsum can be distinguished from 
limestone by its greater softness and by not bubbling up 
when touched by the acid. 

With the exception of iron, none of the ‘‘metals’’ enter 
generally, like the above minerals, into the composition of 
large rock masses, but they occur in various hollows, cracks, 
and veins, or as scattered crystals, singly or in groups, in 
them. Iron occurs, as has been said, as the oxide. Another 
common form is iron pyrites (a combination of sulphur and 
iron—sulphide of iron); the crystals are cube-shaped, can 
not be marked with the knife, and resemble brass. The 
earbonate of iron occurs in “clay ironstone,’’ anc in what 
are called chalybeate springs. The oxide of copper may be 
known by its resemblance to copper. Copper pyrites is more 
copper-colored and softer than iron pyrites; the carbonate is 
a bright green or a deep blue; one variety of this is the mal- 
achite, for which Siberia is so celebrated; the commonest 
ore of lead is the sulphide: this may be known by its weight 
and general resemblance to the metal. Gold is often found 
pure, silyer not seldom; the ores of it and of tin can not be 
briefly described or very easily recognized. 

We next proceed to the rocks which are composed of the 
minerals described above, namely, the Igneous, Aqueous, 
and Metamorphic. 

(1) IaNrous.—These are all composed of silicates, and some- 
times contain silica as well, the crystals being generally 
rather small and often imperfectly formed. A crystal is likea 
tree, it must have plenty of room to grow well. Igneous rocks 
are often very difficult to classify, and the beginner must 
not expect to be taught much about them. Usually they are 
divided into two classes, according to the circumstances un-- 
der which they have become solid. Those which have: 
cooled down on or very near the surface are called Volcanic ;: 
those which have cooled down at some depth are called Plu-- 
tonic. It is evident that no very hard and fast line cam 
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be drawn between these; for if an igneous rock could be 
traced downwards, that which was at the surface Volcanic 
would be likely to become at last Plutonic. Some writers 
make an intermediate class to include those which have 
cooled down under moderate pressure; calling them Traps, 
from a word meaning a stair, because they often form step- 
like hills; but I do not think anything is gained by this 
division, except that the term is useful when a more defi- 
nite one cannot be employed. 


VOLCANIC ROCKS (POPULARLY CALLED LAVAS). 

The following are the principal varieties :— 

Trachyte.—This rock is mainly composed of potash-fel- 
spar, generally grey in color, rough in the hand, rather light. 
Sometimes it becomes glassy and passes into Obsidian or 
voleanic glass—a rock very like ordinary wine-bottle glass. 
Sometimes it is slaggy, and when full of holes it is called 
Pumice. It is acommon rock which has not yet been re- 
eognized in Britain. 

Basalt.—Mainly composed of another variety of felspar 
and of augite; crystals so smal] as not to be distinguished 
by the eye; purple black in color, often rusty brown when 
exposed to weather; heavier and much less commonly full 
of holes than trachyte. It contains more or less iron oxide. 
When more coarsely crystallized it is called Dolerite. It also 
is often sliggy, and its glass (rare) is called Tachylite. Ba- 
salt occurs at Rowley Regis and near Walsall, Staffordshire, 
where it is largely quarried for road metal, ete., also (in- 
eluding Dolerite) in other parts of England, especially in 
the north, and is enormously abundant in the central valley 
of Scotland, the inner Hebrides, and North of Ireland. 


PLUTONIC ROCKS. 

Feistone has much the same composition as, but is more 
compact and stony than, most Trachyte; being, no dou‘t, 
the same rock more slowly cooled. It varies a good deal in 
color, some kinds being cream-white, others grey or grey- 
green, others reddish or purplish. In some grains of quartz 
are common, in others the felspar crystals are easily seen 
with the eye. Parts expused to the weather are often (but 
not always) lighter colored than the rest. Its glassy state is 
called Pitchstone, which differs from Obsidian in being 
duller and more variable in color and rather more like resin 
in appearance. Felstone is abundant in North Wales, as at 
Penmaen-mawr, where it is largely quarried, the English 
Lake Country, and in many parts of Scotland. Its varieties 
are numerous. Pitchstone is much less common, being con- 
fined to a few localities on the west coast of Scotland and in 
Treland. 

Greenstone.—Several somewhat different rocks must be 
included under this head; the most familiar consists of a 
felspar (not potash-felspar) and hornblende, which is prop- 
erly called Diorite. The rock is generally a dullish green 
in color, or speckled white and green, and brownish when 
weather-worn. It is often difficult to distinguish it from 
Dolerite. 

Syenite.—A compound of potash-felspar and hornblende, 
generally speckled dull green and pink or white. There are 
extensive quarries of it in the Malvern Hills and at Charn- 
wood Forest, and it is found in some other parts of Britain. 
It, however, has been doubted whether, at the above locali- 
ties, it is really of igneous origin. Most of that at Malvern 
is a metamorphic rock. 

Granite.—This important rock is a compound of quartz, 
potash felspar, and mica. The first of these minerals gene- 


rally occurs in rather irregular grains, whitish, greyish or 
blackish in color; the second is distinctly crystallized, 
white, yellowish or pink red; the third is very variable in 
quantity and kind; usually it is either silvery-grey or me- 
tallic black. Hernblende sometimes replaces mica. The 
celebrated quarries of Mount Sorrel (Leicestershire) furnish 





the latter kind. Granite from Cornwall is used in Waterloo 
Bridge, from Devonshire in London Bridge (both grey- 
colored), from the Channel Isles in London streets—these 
vary in tint. Peterhead granite is reddish; Ross of Mull, 
pinkish; Aberdeen greyish in color. Ireland also has seve- 
ral fine granites, which, however, are not often brought to 
England. 

Frequently the bubble-like cavities in the voleanic rocks 
are filled up by minerals that are deposited there by water 
(such as calespar or chalcedony). These are called amyg- 
daloids, from a Greek word meaning an almond, because 
the rock then somewhat resembles a slice of almond-toffy.. 
Good examples occur in the Derbyshire Toadstone (Basalt).. 
In the Igneous rocks especially certain minerals are very dis- 
tinetly crystallized, while the mass of the rock is either finely: 
crystallized or has a compact appearance, like hard cheese or 
a broken face of porcelain. It is then said to be Porphyritic, 
and rocks of the latter kind are sometimes called Porphyries. 
This term also comes from a Greek word, which means a 
red-purple, and was given to a valuable Egyptian rock, 
called now rosso antico by marble workers, which was of 
that color, and was relieved by small distinct whitish crys- 
tals. It is one of the many varieties which we have beem 
obliged to include under the single name Felstone. Some- 
of the Granites, as those from Devon, Cornwall and -Shap- 
fell are porphyritic, and the potash-felspar crystals-are often: 
a couple of inches long. There are plenty of instances to be 
seen in London, the streets of which are becoming quite a 
museum of rocks on a large scale. A good example will. be 
found on the approach to London Bridge. 

(2) AQuUEOUS.—We come next to the second great division: 
of rocks, and here it may be as well to state that in geologi- 
cal language a rock is not necessarily hard; loose sand, soft 
mud, and firm stone are equally spoken of as rocks. The: 
aqueous rocks are made up of fragments, sometimes quite 
large, sometimes so very small as to be hardly visible with- 
out a magnifying glass, which at some time or other have 
been supplied by the Igneous rocks. As might be expected 
the different varieties pass into one another even more tham 
the former class. When Nature makes dirt-pies she mixes 
the ingredients without any fixed recipe. The following, 
however, are the chief varieties :— 

Any rock which is principally made up of broken, sharp- 
edged fragments of others, cemented together by some kind 
of mineral paste, is called a Breccia. This is imitated in 
some of the ‘artificial stones” used for pavements. When 
the fragments are rounded into pebbles, we call the rock a 
Gravel if they are loose; a Conglomerate or Pudding-stone if 
they are cemented together. ‘‘ Concrete,’’ used in the foun- 
dations of buildings, is an artificial conglomerate. If they 
are mere grains (usually of quartz), and voarse, it is called a. 
Grit; if fine, a Sand-stone; and if not cemented together 
this is Sand. Grits and sandstones may be rendered solid 
by mere pressure; but usually the grains are cemented to- 
gether by a little hardened clay, or carbonate of lime, or 
iron rust, or even silica. 

When rocks containing a considerable quantity of the 
mineral felspar are weathered or water-worn, some parts of 
it are dissolved, and the remainder consists of a chemical 
combination of silica and alumina—a silicate of alumina. 
This forms Clay. The purest kinds are used in making pot- 
tery: those mixed to some extent with fine sand or other 
minerals are the brick earths or clays. Rather hard lami- 
nated clays are called Shales, and those which contain some 
carbonate of lime are Marls. These roeks are rarely very 
hard, unless they have been to some extent baked by the 
action of Igneous rocks, and then they belong more prop- 
erly to the next division. 

Loam is clay mixed with fine sand; ordinary earth or soil 
is loam with some carbon from decayed vegetable matter. 
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Flint, as we‘have.already said, is nearly pure silica. The 
mode in which ‘it is formed will be described hereafter. 
When mixed wp with some lime or even clay it is called 
Chert. 

Limestones, as it‘has'been stated, are composed of carbon- 
ate of lime. Chalk is a rather soft and unerystallized variety ; 
those which are crystallized, hard, and capable of being pol- 
ished, are Marbles. Usually some ¢lay or fine sand is mixed 
up in a limestone. One whieh may be described as a clayey 
‘chalk is called Clunch. Thas soft limestones pass through 
-clunch into marl, and this by losing the lime passes into clay ; 
thard limestones become cherty, or pass into calcareous sand- 
‘stones, and these, or clays, may get more and more sandy, 
‘till at last they become ordinary sandstones. Many lime- 
stones are burnt for quicklime (the heat driving off the car- 
'bonic acid gas and leaving behind the oxide of lime). This 
‘is used in dressing land and in making mortar. Some also 
:afford valuable building stones, as, for example, the quarries 
of Portland, Bath, Cheltenham, Ketton, and Ancaster. The 
first is used in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in many of the City 
churches. Dolomite is a combination of carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia. There is a considerable quan- 
itity of it exposed in a strip of country between Nottingham 
and South Shields. York Cathedral, the New Houses of 
Parliament, and the Museum of Geology in Jermyn Street, 
‘London, are built of Dolomite or Magnesian Limestone, as 
it is often called. It is a handsome stone, but not always 
very durable. 

Coal, the origin of which will be described hereafter, is 
nearly pure carbon; shales and limestone also are often car- 
bonaceous or bituminous, from the presence of decayed veg- 
etable or animal remains. There is sometimes so much of 
this bitumen in shale that gas can be made, or mineral oils 
—such as paraffin—distilled from it. 

It may seem, from what has been said, a difficult matter 
to classify these aqueous rocks; but the general character 
of a specimen can usually be easily determined in practice. 
A magnifying glass will show the grains of sand, if much 
of that is present—and a flinty or cherty rock may be known 
by its being hard to break with a hammer, by its “flying” 
into sharp-edged pieces when it does break, and by its being 
difficult to mark with a knife. Rocks with much clay in 
their composition, though not always easily broken, are 
readily bruised. They have also a peculiar earthy smell 
when damp. A little hydrochloric acid dropped upon a 
rock when powdered will show at once by effervescence 
whether there is any considerable quantity of carbonate of 
lime present; and the carbonaceous or bituminous rocks 
are dark colored, blaze and glow when put into the fire, 
and, if rich in bitumen, have the peculiar odor of this min- 
eral. 

Carbonate of lime, silica, and some other minerals, not 
unfrequently, when present in rocks, make their way to 
certain point’ in the mass, where a rather larger quantity 
of the mineral happens to be present, or where they can be 
readily deposited, and form what are called concretions. 
The hard globular masses called ‘‘ball stones,”’ “corn stones,” 
“septaria stones,’’ are thus formed, which appear to have 
collected together almost all of some particular mineral 
(commonly carbonate of lime) from the surrounditg rock. 
Septaria stones have cracked, probably in drying, and the 
cracks are filled up with pure carbonate of lime, and occa- 
‘sionally with silica. The lumps, rich in phosphate of lime,* 
which are now largely worked for artificial manures in the 
eastern counties of England, are probably concretions. The 
limestone called odlite (oon, egg; lithos, stone) or roe-stone, 
from its resemblance to the roe of a fish, is made up of a 


*Called Coprolites, because it was at first supposed that they were 
fossil excreta: from kopros, dung, lithos, stone. 





number of very small concretions, the centre of each of 
which is a minute shell or grain of sand. Sometimes these 
concretions are about as large as peas, then the rock is 
called pisolite (pea-stone). A very remarkable bed of this 
occurs in the Lower Odlite, near Cheltenham. 

(3) METAMORPHIC Rocks.—This class remains. A clay 
or shale, which has become hardened, is called a hornstone, 
and when cleavable a slate; a sandstone solidified so that 
the edges of the grains look as if they had been melted to- 
gether—like those in a sago pudding—is called a quartzite. 
Of the foliated varieties, gneiss consists of quartz, felspar, 
and mica, mica schist of quartz and mica. There are also 
hornblende schists, tale schists, chlorite schists (generally 
of a greenish color), containing the minerals after which 
they are named. Serpentine is believed to be a metamor- 
phie rock, sometimes of igneous, sometimes of aqueous ori- 
gin. 

With this too brief account of the principal kinds of rocks 
we must content ourselves. Of these the earth’s crust is 
made. You must not, however, suppose that they are dis- 
posed regularly one above another like the coats of an onion. 
What the first crust may have been like we can only con- 
jecture, or how far the ‘‘veneering’’ may have at first been 
done with some regularity. All we can now say is that the 
surface was a “‘knubbly”’ one when it began to be patched 
over with the existing deposits, and that we have nowhere 
found the bottom rock in its original condition. Those pic- 
tures, which you see in some old books, of granite as the 
floor, gneiss and schist upon that, slate upon them, and 
the various stratified rocks on it, give no correct idea of the 
real state of the case. There are schists in the Alps which 
were deposited at about the same time as some clays in the 
Isle of Wight, and there are clays and sands near St. Pe- 
tersburg of about the same age as some of our Welsh slates. 
In one country you will find a quite modern rock resting 
upon a very ancient one; in another you will have an in- 
terval of many thousand feet between the representatives 
of these two, filled up with all or many of the missing de- 
posits. 

[End of required reading for October.) 
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LUTHER’S HAMMER. 


Challenging the license 
To make gain of sin, 
Luther nails his protest; 

Listen to the din! 


Striking with his hammer, 
How the panels shake! 
How the gateway trembles! 

How the timid quake! 


Blow on blow resounding, 
Echoed from afar; 

How the world is shaken! 
How the Churches jar! 


And throughout the ages 
Fraud has felt the force 
Of the Reformation, 
As it holds its course. 


We to-day are feeling 
Heart and conscience thrill, 
And throughout the ages 
Men will feel it still, 


Till the death-stroke ’s given 
To all force and fraud; 

For the striking hammer 
Ts the word of God! 
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Africa has well been called the mysterious continent. 
Some of the earliest civilizations of the world arose on its 
soil. It largely influenced the early condition of Asia and 
Europe. It is one of the largest portions of the globe. It 
touches Asia, is almost a part of Asia, and is separated from 
Europe by only a narrow frith, and yet it has less to do 
with the great movements of modern times than any of the 
petty continents, like Australia, or the islands of the South 
Sea. Filled with teeming populations, large villages, 
thriving cities, where there are merchants doing business 
to the amount of a hundred and a hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars a year, productive beyond almost any other con- 
tinent, the, longest known, it is yet to-day the least known, 
and has less influence upon the world at large than many 
small principalities. It is now coming to the front. Com- 
mercial, scientific, and religious interests are centering in the 
continent. It is taking its part in literature. The most suc- 
cessful literary venture of the year, when it was pub- 
lished, was Stanley’s ‘‘Dark Continent.’”’ It is the great 
theater for bold adventures. It is brought on to the stage. 
In Paris they have brought our friend, King Mtesa, whose 
name you see at the head of Victoria Nyanza, on to the 
stage, as the hero of the Black Venus. Of course, Chautau- 
qua must have lectures on Africa. The lecture this after- 
noon will be chiefly devoted to the physical condition of the 
country, after brief introductory statements with reference 
to modern explorers. We can not understand any field 
where Christian work is to be done unless we know some- 
thing about the physical aspects of the land. 

The great explorations of the continent have been made 
within the last fifty years, and the most important within 
the last twenty-five years. In the year 1788, the great Eng- 
lish society, the Royal Geographical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, had its origin, in what was called the African Associa- 
tion. As soon as that association was formed it inaugur- 
ated explorations, and singularly enough, the first explorer 
it sent to Africa was an American; as one of the last, and 
one that has done so much to open the great continent, also 
was an American. The first was John Ledyard, who in 
1788 started from this country and made his way into 
Egypt, and died at Cairo when he was about to make his 
journeys through the deserts. The last, as you all know, 
was Stanley, the last great American explorer. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s brother, indeed, was an American and went out 
from his Massachusetts parish and joined him in his final 
explorations. Stanley journeyed in Africa as an American 
citizen. I was told in England, when I asked about the 
bearing of Stanley before the great societies, that he was 
not quite as gentle and polite as might have been expected 
from a man receiving the honors that were bestowed upon 
him. “Why,” said an American gentleman who knew him 
intimately, ‘‘there was one very curious scene at the dinner 
given to Stanley by the Royal Geographical Society. An 
English gentleman, in great pleasure over what had been 
done, spoke of Stanley as carrying the flag of England 
through the dark continent. Stanley sprang to his feet and 
said: ‘No, sir; I did not carry the English flag. I let my 
servants carry the English flag. I carried the stars and 
stripes.’’’ It is worth remembering that the earliest ex- 
plorer of the Geographical Society, and one of the latest 
great explorers, was an American. The Germans have 
done a great work in exploring Africa. The first one that 
crossed the whole breadth of the desert from Tripoli to the 
Gulf of Guinea, was a German, Gerhard Rohlfs, in 1865. 
There have been very few journeys made through the 


*A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater at Chautauqua, August 
4, 1880, by Rey. J. O. Means, D. D., of Boston, Mass. 








breadth of the continent. Stanley, as you know, crossed 
from Zanzibar, and went down the Congo river. But a year’ 
before him an English gentleman had taken the same jour- 
ney as far as Nyangwe, and struck immediately through. 
Central Africa to Benguela. Let us look at the continent 
in its physical aspect,first of all. The wonderful thing to 
those of us who think we understand something. about ge- 
ography is the vastness of the continent.. I suppose that 
many think they can grasp in their minds about five: 
thousand miles, which is: about the length aad. breadth of 
the continent. That measurement is about eqnivalent to a. 
line drawn from the mouth of the Columbia river across the: 
breadth of our whole continent and across the ocean to the: 
shores of Ireland. We think we have a great country im 
America, but this single desert of Sahara is larger than the- 
whole of the United States east of the Roeky Mountains;: 
three times as large as the Mediterranean.sea, and ten times 
as large as all Germany. And Central Africa, where mis-— 
sionary interest now centers, from about ten degrees north. 
to an equal distance south of the equator, is larger tham 
the whole of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and has greater populations to-day. 

The equator very nearly subdivides Africa, though a 
somewhat larger portion of the land lies north. Ther>fore, 
its temperature is very high. Nearly all the land is in 
either tropical or temperate climates; and yet it escapes be- 
ing burnt upas it would naturally be, by reason of the great 
elevations of the land and the abundance of the water systems. 
Just under the equator, with the rays of the sun all the year: 
pouring down fiercely upon it, is a mountain very much 
higher than Mount Blanc, as high as Mount Blane and, 
Mount Washington on top of it, covered with perpetual. 
snow. In 1862 Baron Vanderoeken climbed the mountain: 
and got up fourteen or fifteen thousand feet, and then was. 
driven down by a wild snow storm. There are other moun- 
tains nearly as high. The elevation of the whole interior is. 
about fifteen hundred feet above the sea level. The average: 
level of this region of southern Africa is twenty-five hun-- 
dred feet. This great lake of Victoria Nyaiza, larger tham 
the State of New York, on the borders of which we are to- 
day, small as it appears on the map, is thirty-eight hundred 
feet above the sea level. Other elevations are so great that 
Africa escapes many of the natural results of a region under 
such burning heat. Then, also, its immense water systems 
save the land from aridity, and makes it wonderfully fer- 
tile. The smallest of the large rivers, the Zambesi, is the 
Mississippi of Africa. It rises not far from the Atlantic and 
sweeps over the whole breadth of the continent to the In- 
dian ocean, and has a larger basin than the Mississippi. 
The Congo, with its head waters locking into the Zambesi, 
Stanley says, has four thousand miles of navigable waters. 
After passing the large cataracts at Stanley Pool, there are 
eight hundred miles of clear water before you come again 
to obstructions. The Niger river rises in these mountains, 
some two hundred miles from the Atlantic, and not far 
from the sources of the Senegal. The French are now mak- 
ing explorations to connect these two rivers. The Niger 
probably flows further than the Congo itself. Then we have 
the Nile, whose length by all measurements is one eleventh 
of the cireumference of the globe. Stanley makes it four 
thousand miles. With all these fertilizing floods forming 
channels of communication, the country is saved from 
aridity, and is wonderfully productive. Its population is 
one-sixth of the population of the globe, and yet it feeds 
them easily, and could feed twice as many. It raises all the 
cereals of America and Europe, wheat, barley, oats, and 
maize. It raises potatoes, rice, and certain products which 
do not grow in any of our climates, and yet which consti- 
tute chief parts of the food of the whole world. Its fruits 
are all the fruits of the tropics, and many of the temperate 
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It grows cotton, hemp, tobacco, and the staple arti- 
It yields certain 
The ivory pro- 


zones. 
les which form the basis of commerce. 
articles which can be found nowhere else. 
duct of the world is almost wholly from Africa. The state- 
ments which are made in regard to it seem incredible. But 
a statement which I saw first in a French periodical, 
l’ Afrique, I have since had occasion to investigate, and 
from other sources gathering the amounts of ivory shipped 
to England, it does not seem, on the whole, to bean exag- 
gerated statement, namely, that the quantity of ivory an- 
nually exported from the continent involves the destruction 
of fifty thousand elephants. 
grown up in South Africa, and in other parts of the conti- 
nent, animmensely profitable trade in ostrich raising, yield- 
ing profits to those engaged in it beyond the oil wells uf 
Pennsylvania. 
There are great mistakes or misapprehensions in regard 
to the people of Africa. The people are interesting, and 
the land is interesting because of the people. The first mis- 
take is that they are all supposed to be very much alike. 
“There is as great variety in the populations of Africa as in 
the populations of Europe. Scotchmen and Turks are both 
-called white men, and live in Europe, but we would make 
no greater mistake if we supposed that every European was 
a Scotchman or a Turk, than we make when we suppose 
every African is a negro. In the northern parts of Africa, 
all along the region of the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean, 
are people who are classed by some ethnologists as of the 
same race with ourselves. They are straight nosed, oval fea- 
tured, of swarthy complexions, straight hair, with none of 
those marks which we attribute generally to the African. 
South of them, from the Senegal eastward, is another peo- 
ple, the Foulahs, some of the finest looking people on the 
earth. They have many marks of the negroes. They are 
black or copper-colored. Many of them have the straight 
facial angle and fine forms. One of them, a young prince, 
that I met at Cape Mount, seemed to be the very picture of 
the Apollo Belvidere. South of these are the negroes 
proper, dwelling in the region of the Gulf of Guinea, and 
stretching to the Nile and beyond. Then another great 
African people inhabit the region stretching down to the 
-Cape of Good Hope. They have many marks of the pure 
negro, yet with many striking differences. The Zulu Caffre 
is a specimen of them. I was talking with one of our mis- 
sionaries who was among the Zulus many years, and asked 
him what he thought of our taking negroes from America, 
when they had been educated, to work in our mission field. 
‘‘Well,’”’ said he, ‘I have never seen any American negroes 
to compare with our Zulus. They look likea different kind 
of people.’ Dr. Livingstone, who perhaps was a little 
prejudiced in favorof the Africans, said of the Manyuemas 
that he would be willing to match a company of them for 
form and fulness of the head, and for fineness of features 
against the whole Anthropological Society of Great Britain. 
You would say they were fine men, physically and intel- 
lectually, and by God’s blessing on the Gospel of Christ will 
become so morally and religiously. Besides these great 
-classes of Africans, are the Bushmen or Hottentots, and there 
are also Dwarfs and Albinos in some parts of the Continent. 
The social state of the Africans is no less interesting. 
“There are on the continent all the varieties of social state 
known to man. To begin with, in South Africa we have 
-civilized states. South Africa was colonized at just about 
the same period that America was colonizéd, and the ad- 
vanced civilization of Europe may be found there—pros- 
perous cities, with schools and colleges, large public and pri- 
vate libraries, fine painting galleries, and all the appliances 
-of a refined social life. The northern part of the continent 


is occupied, as you know, by the Mohammedan people, 
-chiefly, and they stretch down through the Sahara. There 
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are also semi-civilized people, we should call them, who are 
partly Mohammedan and partly heathen, occupying the 
Soudan, south of the Sahara. The population here cannot be 
classed with pure barbarians. Winwood Reade, an English 
gentleman, who had several times resided four or five years 
on the coast, and who made one journey inward from 
Sierra Leone toward the head-waters of the Niger, during his 
travels conversed with the Mohammedan merchants and 
travelers, and says as the result of his inquiries that a tray- 
eler might start and cross this whole region eastward and 
come out at Cairo, or go through the desert and come out at 
Tunis, and, except when in the desert, sleep every night in a 
village, and in every village he would find a Mohammedan 
school. In many of the large cities he would find merchants 
who could easily furnish on demand, to any one who should 
offer adequate securities, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in money. In many of these large walled cities 
with populations of a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
thousand people, he would find Plato and Aristotle in 
Arabic translations, studied by the scholars, and he would 
find the African gentleman on horseback with his chain ar- 
mor on, such as our ancestors wore in the middle ages, with 
his sword dangling by his side. Thus, there is a semi-civi- 
lization all through this immensely populous region. There 
are other portions of the land which may be called bar- 
barous. Some of the barbarous kingdoms are of great ex- 
tent. In other portions the social condition is that of a peo- 
ple who have been broken up and disintegrated, and have 
very little civil coherence, chiefly because of the slave trade. 

Of the domestic institutions the most characteristic is 
polygamy. We are in danger of making extravagant state- 
ments, and I use round numbers for convenience. It is not 
possible to make all the exceptions which would probably 
be made in general statements, but it is a fair general state- 
ment tosay that, on the whole, polygamy prevails throughout 
the whole continent. The family is only a cattle kraal on 
a slightly elevated scale. Every man has as many wivesas 
he can buy or sell, and every wife is a slave, and every fe- 
male slave is a wife. Cameron, in crossing the continent, 
came to a region where he found polygamy prevailing to a 
most awful extent, the king having in his harem aunts, 
cousins, nieces, and even daughters. He said the bed-room 
furniture of the king was made up of the members of his 
harem, many of them on their hands and knees, forming 
comfortable couches, and others lying prostrate on the 
ground, forming a sort of carpet. 

There are exceptions which should be stated to all that 
is true of the awful condition of women in Africa, and of 
their awful degradation. Up among the Niamniams, the 
travelers tell us, there appears to be great conjugal affection, 
and the slave traders play upon it, for, if possible, they cap- 
ture a man’s wife or wives, and the husband is willing 
to give anything in his power to regain them. While 
women are sacrificed as beasts almost, yet an incident is 
told of a young woman—one of the travelers beheld the 
scene himself—who, when she was to be delivered over to a 
hoary-headed old polygamist, and was refused permission 
to have the man whom she loved, as every other defence 
failed her, seized an a@ssegai and plunged it into her breast, 
and fell dead at the door of her hut. 

The dress of the people in certain portions is very grace- 
ful. We should see something like the old Roman toga if 
we were among the Mandingoes and Foulahs, a dress they 
call the tobe falling gracefully from the shoulders. In other 
parts the chief dress is a straw hat, or a string of beads. In- 
asmuch as they have no pockets in such dresses they en- 
large the lobe of the ear by making a larger hole than our 
genteel ladies make, and put in plugs till the lobe of the ear 
comes down to the shoulder. in the iarge hole that is thus 
made they carry their snuff boxes, or perhaps they extend 








the upper lip by drawing it out and making an incision un- 
til it projects two inches. Some tribes insert a large plug 
in the lower lip. Tattooing is practiced. Large rings of copper 
or brass are worn. Many of the elegant women are des- 
«ribed as wearing rings nearly to their kriees, of many 
pounds weight, making it almost impossible to walk. Their 
‘most fashionable attire is in the arrangement of the hair, 
which is sometimes done up so that it lasts six months. The 
hair is dressed out in all directions; clay is worked into it, 
so that they make all kinds of shapes of their heads. Then 
they are obliged to have a little stool with a hollow in it, so 
‘that when they lie down at night the delicate tracery of 
‘their hair may not be injured. 

I have not spoken of slavery; there is not time, and I 
‘think enough has been said in the public prints in our coun- 
try. The travelers who have been there tell us that no one 

van begin to depict the awful desolation which slavery has 
brought upon the land. 

Cannibalism prevails through great breadths of territory. 
‘The Secretary of the French Evangelical Society, who for 
‘twenty-five years was a missionary among the Basutos, has 
‘visited cannibal caves where he saw half burnt skulls and 
‘shoulder blades; and in portions of the caves where they 
‘held their feasts were spots where the flesh had been piled 
up until the blood had soaked through into the limestone 
rocks and left ineffaceable marks. So recently as the year 
1859 human flesh was sold in the markets in the Cameroons 
as any flesh would be sold. Some travelers apologize to a 
certain extent for cannibalism, by saying that, though these 
people eat human flesh, perhaps it began with the notion 
that it would make them brave. ‘Here is a brave soldier; 
I have killed him; if I eat his flesh I shall gain his courage 
‘and his skill.” Also, it seems to be true that a fearful ap- 
petite is developed in comparison with which the appetite 
of many for strong drink is almost nothing. The story was 
‘told of a young girl, the wife of a polygamist, who was 
-eaptured by the cannibals and carried to their cave. Great 
exertions were made to restore her, and they finally suc- 
ceeded in winning her back, but in a few months she 
eseaped, and they found she had returned to the cannibals. 
She had tasted of human flesh, and preferred to go and dwell 
among those who ate it. At the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, last summer, a 
traveler was present who had just returned from his ex- 
‘plorations, and in the course of his remarks he spoke of the 
‘fact that many of the most intelligent races he saw were 
eannibals. Thereupon many of the members who had 
been in Africa arose and said that the best races, the most 
hopeful in many respects, were the cannibal races. In talk- 
ing with the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society in 
Great Britain,in regard to the work in which they were 
engaged, and asking how it would do to work in those 
regions in which there were so many cannibals, he said: 
“Why, some of our missionaries are cannibals’ children. 
We have the sons of fathers and mothers who were can- 
nibals when our missionaries went out to the Cameroons, 
and those sons are now working at the mouth of the Congo 
to establish Christian missions.’’ While it is necessary to 
describe these people as being so loathsome, let us under- 
stand that there may be traits of the cannibal tribes which 
will make them by and by ready to do noble work in pro- 
mulgating the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In connection with the cannibalism of Africa perhaps it 
is proper to speak of the low estimate of human life which 
seems to prevail all through the continent. It appears, for 
instance in their funeral rites. I will not repeat what I 
suppose many are familiar with, the awful sacrifices made 
by some of the kings in former times, but there are state- 
ments of recent occurrences which all, perhaps, may not be 
80 familiar with. I say their funeral rites, but they do not 
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restrict their sacrifices of human beings to funeral rites. 
The first visit that was made King Mtesa, at the head of 
Victoria Nyanza, was in 1861 by Captain Speke, of the 
British Indian service. In honor of his reception he said 
that there were human sacrifices made. When Dr. Liv- 
ingstone saw that account he denied it, with a good 
deal of earnestness defending the Africans, and said he 
thought Captain Speke must be mistaken; that there must 
have been some criminal trial which had been going for- 
ward, and these people were executed after judicial investi- 
gation. Therefore, it became a question of some importance 
to know whether they were accustomed to honor great 
guests by the sacrifice of human life. In the year 1874 
Colonel Long, then in the employ of the Pasha of Egypt, in 
connection with Colonel Gordon, penetrated with a small 
Egyptian company as far as Mtesa’s capital, and was re- 
ceived in great pomp. He describes his reception. He 
was received by the Kiig in a hall of audience of immense 
breadth. He wondered how they were enabled to get such 
a breadth of roof for their hall of audience. It was very 
finely fitted with tapestry—the tapestry in this case was 
cotton cloth—and he looked up, admiring the fine propor- 
tions of the hall and its walls, and saw near the upper part 
of it the ‘‘Wachusett Mills’? stamp on the cloth. Our cotton 
cloth, when they find a piece that has the mills’ stamp on 
it, is sure to be put by the wearer in the most conspicuous 
place, as being an article of adornment. In this hall where 
Mr. Long was received stood the King. A little way back, 
commanding all the entrance, his executioners were ar- 
ranged by the posts, with a cord around their foreheads 
knotted in front, and at a signal the executioners went out, 
and a file of slaves was brought in front of the open door 
and sacrificed. And that was repeated, says Colonel Long, 
though not to so great an extent, every time the King re- 
ceived him to audience. He has changed that now, given 
it up in a measure. 

But now, to speak of their funeral eccremonies, just in the 
region west of Victoria Nyanza there was the death of a 
king not long before the visit of one of our travelers, and he 
described the services held after his death. The body was 
sewed up in a cow skin, and one of the finest and largest 
huts was taken, and the body put into the center; then his 
choicest wives and choice virgins were placed with him, 
and a number of cattle, and the building was hermetically 
sealed and all were left to perish there. Commander Cameron, 
in his journey across the continent, describes the death and 
burial of a chieftain, where the stream of a river was diverted 
from its bed and a deep pit dug, and the body of the dead 
chieftain placed in it. The report of the people declared 
that a hundred of his wives were buried alive with him. 
The other statements were that ten or fifteen were placed, 
one to support his dead body, and the others round about, 
with ten choice virgins; then the earth was heaped on and 
slaves slaughtered over themg their blood to soak down 
through the earth, and the sff€am of water was made to 
flow in its channel again. 

I ask you to bear with these chapters of horror that we 
may have our pity wrought upon as it needs to be, and that 
we may understand the degradation of the people who, as 
they suppose, out of honor to guests, or to their gods, or to 
their dead friends, perform such ceremonies. Before the 
Zulus were Christianized this was their funeral service. 
The founder of the military power of the Zulu people, the 
one who trained their armies so that they came to be equal 
to coping with English generals, and did defeat them -at 
first, died in 1828. His mother died not many years before 
him, and when she died the greatest ceremonies took place 
that were ever known. The statement was that on the day 
of her death there was a great gathering of the whole peo- 
ple. Seventy thousand, it was thought, were gathered near 
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the kraal where she was buried, and they began to beat one 
another and to cut one another in sign of sorrow. It was 
stated that probably seven thousand people perished on the 
first day of mourning. Then she was buried; the grave 
was dug as usual in the center of a cattle kraal. The queen 
mother, with great ceremonials, was laid in the grave. And 
in her grave also ten of the choicest virgins of the land 
were buried alive, and blood sprinkled on her grave, and 
then the cattle driven over it, as was their custom. Not 
content with this, a year of mourning was commanded by 
the king, and an army of observation of ten thousand men 
kept guard a year in honor of the queen mother, and if any- 
where in Zululand that year a father’s heart and a mother’s 
heart were made glad by the birth of a child, the infant 
babe was slaughtered, and the father and mother slaughtered, 
that there might be no joy in the land. These are awful 
accounts. It seems ineredible that anywhere under the 
light of the sun such things can have been going on, and 
are going on. 

There is no time to stop to speak here of scenes, some 
of which I have known from personal inspection; of 
witchcraft delusions; of punishment of witches; some of 
you perhaps have read our periodical, the Missionary 
Herald; in the number for July accounts were given of 
some of these awful barbarities, and yet this people, so de- 
graded, and seemingly so blood-thirsty, are capable of re- 
ceiving, and long to receive, the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
will be made glad by it. The cord of God’s love has dropped 
down on Zululand, and many are now rejoicing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and believing in him, have found peace and 
joy. I hope to-morrow to be able to say something about 
the results of Christian missions, even among those who 
seem most degraded, when it seems almost hopeless to 
think that they, out of their hardened and imbruted con- 
dition, can be brought to Christ. The missionaries who 
have labored there have been blessed by God in finding 
some of the most wonderful fruits of his grace. I will 
close what I have to say this afternoon by giving a story of 
the conversion of an African chief, in the way of whose 
conversion there seemed at first to be every possible ob- 
stacle, but from whose paths the Holy Spirit of God moved 
away the obstacles, and prepared for the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

Libe, the uncle of Moshesh, a Basuto chief, witnessed the 
arrival of the missionaries with great displeasure. ‘Why 
are these strangers not driven away?’’ said he one day to 
Khoabane. ‘They do us no harm,” said Khoabane; “‘let us 
listen to what they say. No one obliges us to believe them.”’ 
“That is what yeuand Moshesh are always repeating. You 
will find out your mistake when it is too late.”” Libe was 
nearly eighty years old. He soon left the neighborhood 
for a distant hill side to procure good pastures for his flocks, 
and to escape from our preaching. He soon saw with vex- 
ation that we had found our way to his dwelling. 

At the first sound of oujjwoice, a smile of scorn and ha- 
tred played on his lips. ‘Depart,’ cried he; “I know you 
not. I will have nothing to do with you or your God; I 
will not believe in him until I see. him with my own eyes.” 
As the missionary persisted in his endeavors, Libe became 
furious, and said, ‘‘Young man, importune me no more; if 
you wish me to listen, go and fetch your father from beyond 
the sea; he, perhaps, may be able to instruct me.” 

The violence of his animosity was specially shown at the 
interment of one of his daughters, at which I was invited 
to officiate by her husband. The procession had preceded 
me, and I was following slowly to the grave, praying the 
Lord to enable me to glorify him, when I saw Libe rushing 
toward me with a rapidity which only rage could give him. 
His menacing gestures plainly showed his design, and I 











trembled at the prospect of being obliged to defend myself. | 


Happily his sons ran to my aid; they respectfully begged 
him to retire, but he was deaf to their entreaties, and a 
struggle was the inevitable consequence. The wretched 
old man reduced his children to the grievous necessity of’ 
laying him or the ground, and keeping him there during 
the whole service. He ended by knocking his head vio- 
lently against the ground. At last he ceased, being quite 
worn out, and casting on mealook of which I could not 
have believed any man capable, he loaded me with invec- 
tives. After this, we went to see Libe no more; but we 
sent him friendly messages by his neighbors. 

What was my surprise one day on receiving an invitation 
to go to him; the messenger that he sent was radiant with 
joy. ‘‘Libe prays,’ said he with emotion, ‘‘and begs youto- 
go and pray with him.” Seeing my incredulity, the pious 
Isiu went on as follows: ‘Yesterday morning Libe sent 
for me into his hut and said, ‘My child, can you pray? 
Knee] down by me and pray God to have mercy on the 
greatest of sinners. Iam afraid, my child, this God that I 
have so long denied, has made me feel his power in my 
soul. I know now that he exists; I have not any doubt of’ 
it. Do you think God will pardon me? I refused to go 
and hear his word while I was still able to walk. Now 
that I am blind and almost deaf, how can I serve Jehovah 2’ 
Here,’’ added Isiu, ‘‘Libe stopped a moment, and then 
asked, ‘Have you your book with you?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, 
open it and place my finger on the name of God.’ I did as 
he wished. ‘It is there, then,’ he cried, ‘the beautiful name 
of God. Now place my finger on that of Jesus, the Savior.’”’ 

Such was the touching recital of Libe’s wonderful con- 
version, and I soon had the pleasure of assuring myself of 
its reality. For nearly a year we shared the happy task of 
ministering to this old man, whom grace had rendered as 
docile as a little child. He was baptised in his own vil- 
lage. This ceremony attracted a crowd of people, who 
wished to see him who had persecuted us, and who now 
preached the faith which once he sought to destroy. Four 
aged members of the church carried the neophyte, who 
was too feeble to move alone, and placed him on a couch in 
the midst of the assembly. We thought it our duty to ask 
him to give an account of his faith. ‘I believe,” said he, 
without hesitation, “in Jehovah, the true God, who created 
me, and who has preserved me to this hour. He has had 
pity on me who hated him, and has delivered Jesus to 
death to save me. I have no more strength; my days are 
ended. Take me to thyself; let death have nothing of me 
but these poor bones. Preserve me from hell and the devil. 
Oh, my Father, hear Jesus who is praying to thee for me! 
Oh, my Lord! Oh, my Father!’’ The good old man forgot 
himself so completely in these pious ejaculations that my 
colleague was obliged to interrupt him by asking: “Do you 
still place any confidences in the sacrifices you have been 
accustomed to make to the spirits of your ancestors?” 
‘“‘How can such sacrifices purify? I believe in them no 
more; the blood of Jesus is my only hope.’”’ ‘“‘Have you 
any desire you would like to express to your family, and to 
the Basutos?’”’ ‘‘Yes; I desire them to make haste to be- 
lieve and repent. Let them all go to the house of God and 
listen meekly to what is taught there. Moshesh, my son, 
where art thou?’’? Here Moshesh covered his eyes to hide 
his emotion. ‘‘And thou, Letsie, my grandson, where art 


| thou? Attend to my last words., Why do you resist God? 
Are your wives an objection? These women are your sis- 


ters, not your wives. Jehovah created but one man and 
one woman, and united them to be one flesh. Oh! submit 
yourselves to Jesus, and he will save you. Leave off war, 
and love your fellow creatures.’’ ‘‘Why do you desire bap- 
tism?’’ ‘Because Jesus has said that he who believes and 
is baptised shall be saved. Can I know better than my 
Master tells me?” It is the eustom in our stations to re- 
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peat the ancient form of renouncement, before receiving 
baptism. It had been explained to Libe, and he had per- 
fectly understood it, but it was impossible for him to learn 
it, or even to repeat it after the minister. ‘J renounce the 
world and all its pomp,” said my colleague. ‘‘No,’’ ex- 
claimed Libe, ‘‘I do not renounce it now for I did so long 
ago.”’ “I renounce the devil and all his works.” “The 
devil,’ interrupted the happy believer; ‘‘what have I to do 
with him? He has deceived me for many long years. 
Does he wish to lead me to ruin with himself? I leave hell 
to him—let him possess it alone.”’ 

According to a wish, very generally expressed, Libe was 
surnamed Adam, the father of the Basutos. He died one 
Sunday morning, shortly after his baptism. One of his 
grandsons had just been reading to him some verses from the 
Gospels. ‘‘Do you know,” said the young man, ‘“‘that to-day 
is the Lord’s day?” “I know it,’’ he replied, “I am with 
my God.” A few moments after he asked that a mantle 


might be spread over him, as he felt overpowered with 
sleep; and he slept to wake in this world no more. 





a. 
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LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


I 


‘* Till death us part.’’ 
So speaks the heart, 
When each to each repeats the words of doom; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one, till that dread hour shall come. 


II. 
Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


III. 
Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime; 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


IV. 
Death, with his dealing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever; 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, ‘ 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one forever. 
— Spectator. 





There is a story of some mountains of salt in Cumana, 
which never diminished, though carried away in much 
abundance by merchants; but when once they were monop- 
olized to the benefit of a private purse, then the salt de- 
creased, till afterwards all were allowed to take of it, when 
it had a new access and increase. The truth of this story 
may be uncertain, but the application is true; he that envies 
others the use of his gifts decays then, but he thrives most 
that is most diffusive.— Spencer. 

-———--—_—_—» #4 — > 

Let not a man trust his victory over his nature too far; 
for nature will lie buried a great time and yet revive on the 
occasion of temptation; like as it was with AZsop’s damsel, 
turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very demurely at the 
board’s end till a mouse ran before her.—Bacon. 
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“In which are some things hard to be understood.’’ So 
writes the apostle Peter of the epistles of his fellow apostle 
Paul; listen to his language: ‘‘Account the long suffering of 
our Lord salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also. 
according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto you; 
as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things; 
in which epistles are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable.’’ Norare these 
difficulties of Scripture confined to the epistles of St. Paul; 
the Bible teems with them. Let me mention some of them. 
There are metaphysical difficulties, e. g., the creative act, 
the compatibility of the divine purpose with human free- 
dom, the incarnation, the person of Christ, the Trinity. 
Again, there are doctrinal difficulties, e. g., hereditary sin, 
propitiation, imputation, regeneration, the second advent. 
Again, there are ethical difficulties, e. g., the problem of in- 
nocent suffering, the command to offer up Isaac, the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart, the permission of polygamy and 
slavery, the imprecatory psalms, the commendation of 
such characters as Lot and Jacob, Samson and David. 
Again, there are scientific difficulties, e. g., the doctrine of 
providence, the power of prayer, the miracles of Scripture 
generally. Once more, there are what I may call cireum- 
stantial difficulties, e. g., the variation in the ancient man- 
uscripts, the ambiguities of interpretation, the discrepan- 
cies as to persons, places, times, numbers, ete. Such are 
some of the difficulties of Scripture. A formidable topic, 
surely. 

But I hear some of you objecting. What though these 
difficulties exist? Is it wise to remind the public of them? 
Would it not be better to pass over them in silence? Why 
bring them into prominence by selecting them as the theme 
for a lecture? 

My answer is as follows: Not only do these difficulties 
exist; they are, as a matter of fact, persistently paraded 
before the community; they are the talk not only of the 
lecturer, but also of the factory. Even the most devout 
Christians are sometimes troubled by them. What then 
shall we do with these difficulties? Affect to ignore them? 
That would be foolish and even cowardly. It is falsehood, 
not truth, that fears ventilation. Frankly acknowledge 
their existence and meet them as skillfully as we can? 
That would be wise and manly. This, in fact, is one of the 
principal functions of the Christian ministry. Like Paul 
himself, we too are set for the defence of the Gospel, and 
one of the stoutest ways of defending the Gospel is to re- 
move misconceptions concerning it. For many of these 
difficulties are absolutely groundless, being no difficulties 
atall. Others of them are soluble, at least in great part. 
Still others of them are absolutely insoluble; and a great 
point is gained when it can be philosophically shown that 
they are inherently incapable of solution, and now may 
the spirit of God rest upon us as we ponder the difficulties 
of Scripture. 

And first, Scriptural difficulties must exist. For God is 
infinite and man is finite. The bounded can never enclose 
the boundless. Canst thou by sounding find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as 
high as heaven. What canst thou do: deeper is it than 
hell, what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the sea. This is the rea- 
son why all worship, even’the most thoroughly Christian, 
is in a certain sense idolatrous, or image-worship; that. is 
to say, the God we worship is, practically speaking, a 


*A lecture delivered in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua, 
August 9, 1880, by the Rev. G. D. Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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God whom the fingers of our soul have fashioned. The 
“‘attributes of God’’—what are they but the qualities which 
we attribute to him. What is our conception of God, practi- 
cally speaking, but an ideal man infinitely multiplied? 
Accordingly, even Scripture itself is anthropomorphic, rep- 
resenting Deity under human limitations and figures, 
speaking of God’s eye, ear, hand, voice, heart; picturing 
him as grieved, repenting, and the like. Not that these are 
literally facts; they are but ladders by which the soul 
climbs up to her eternal habitation. Meanwhile, God him- 
self is infinite, and therefure theoretically inconceivable. 

But do not misunderstand me. Because I assert that God 
is inconceivable, it does not follow that I mean toassert that 
there is*no God. What though we admit with Sir William 
Hamilton and Dean Mansel, that the unconditional is in- 
cognizable and inconceivable? 

In spite of this agnosticism, cling steadfastly to the di- 
vine personality. EXxperiment—that is to say experience, 
Francis Bacon tells us, is the ground text in physics. Is 


experience any less the text in religion? What though I’ 


can not cognize or conceive the unconditioned and infinite? 
Have I no superior, subtle sense within, by which I, finite 
though I am, can yet in very truth apprehend the Infinite 
One? Have I not the capacity by which I can experience 
the Divine? Happy you and I if we can carry the Baconian 
text of experiment into our daily spiritual life, confidently 
exclaiming with the greatest of the apostles: ‘‘I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 

Did the Bible contain no difficulties, this very absence 
would raise a presumption against its divine origin. It is 
not reasonable to claim a supernatural authorship for the 
Bible while its human authorship is possible. ‘A religion 
without mystery,” says Robert Hall, ‘‘isa temple without 
a God.’”’ Yes;I glory in the difficulties of Scripture. O, 
the depth of riches, and wisdom, and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor? Or who hath first given 
to him and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For 
from him, and through him, and to him are all things, to 
whom be glory forever. Amen. 

But, although some of the difficulties of Scripture are for- 
ever insoluble, others of them are soluble at least in large 
part. To some of these latter difficulties let us now attend. 

Let us take our first instance from the list of metaphys- 
ical difficulties: e.g., The problem of God’s sovereignty 
and man’s freedom. Let me illustrate by a historical in- 
stance. More than seven hundred years before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, the prophet Micah gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing remarkable prophecy: ‘‘Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be small among the thousands of Judah, out of 
thee shall go forth for me he that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth are from of old, from the days of eternity.” 
Without stopping to comment on the details of this predic- 
tion, I merely ask you to note in this connection how par- 
ticularly the prophet designates the birthplace of the prom- 
ised Messiah. Gazing down from the mount of prophecy, 
casting his piercing glance over all the world, his prophetic 
eye at last rests on a little hamlet six miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, and he announces, with the confidence of one who had 
been an eye witness of the scene, and was describing it his- 
torically, that in Bethlehem of Judea shall be born one 
who shall reign, the Universal, Everlasting King. And, 
committing his oracle to the keeping of the God of Abra- 
ham and of David, Micah lies down to sleep in the sepul- 
cher of his fathers. And now, century after century creeps 
on, plunging into the abyss of eternity, as it takes its awful 
plunge, carries down with it the ruin of many a scheme, 
and the downfall of many a kingdom. Untold times during 


these seven hundred years does the oracle of Micah, the 
seer, seem on the point of dissolving into space. Feebly 
flickering and glimmering in the dreary night, creeping 
over the land of promise, ever and anon it seems as though 
it must go out forever, as some fresh tempest of foreign fury 
sweeps over and desolates the Holy Land. Invader after 
invader marches through the country. Uncircumcised 
heathen sit on the throne of David. The idols of Nebuchad- 
nezzar are enshrined in the holy places. Jerusalem yields 
the key of her fortress to Alexander. The Egyptian Ptole- 
mies renew the yoke imposed by the ancient Pharaohs. 
The bugles of Antiochus the Great resound from Lebanon 
to the Sea of the Dead. At length Judea shakes beneath 
the heavy tramp of the legions of Pompey, and she lies 
smitten, spoiled, scattered. The sceptre has departed from 
Judah, and the ruler’s staff from between his feet. The 
throne of David, once so august, has crumbled into ruin. 
Flocks of sheep still graze on the hillsides of Bethlehem, 
but no scion of the royal house is there to tend them, or 
to echo the pastoral song of the monarch minstrel: ‘‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd—I shall not want.” 

Nevertheless the oracle hath gone forth that out of Beth- 
lehem Ephratah shall one go forth who will shepherd 
Israel. But how can the oracle be fulfilled? Behold, then, 
a wonderful movement of that almighty finger, at whose 
touch creation sways. Far off across the Mediterranean, 
on another continent, revels in imperial splendor Cesar 
Augustus. Little does this monarch, on whose brow glitters 
the crown of an almost universal empire, dream that, while 
the world is bending the knee before him, he himself is an 
appointed instrument for the execution of a purpose con- 
ceived from the foundation of the world. That same Al- 
mighty God, who, through the restlessness of a Persian 
monarch, had rescued from annihilation the stock from 
which his Anointed was to spring, now prepared a birth- 
place for his Anointed through the edict of a Roman em- 
peror. For when the fullness of the time had come, and the 
Christ was to be born, Czesar Augustus issued a decree that 
all the world should be enrolled, and, since it was the Jewish 
custom that each Israelite should be registered in the birth- 
place of his chief ancestor, Joseph and Mary went from 
Nazareth, in Galilee, where they were living, to Bethlehem, 
in Judea, where their ancestor, David, had been born, to be 
enrolled. And it came to pass, while they were there, that 
the days for her delivery were completed, and she brought 
forth her first-born son, even Immanuel, and thus a minute 
prophecy, a thousand times imperiled in the course of seven 
centuries, was at last minutely accumplished. Oh! who 
does not feel that a God is,here? Who can resist the con- 
viction that he has had from the beginning his purposes, 
and actually controls every movement of every human will? 
Yet there is no reason for supposing that Augustus Cesar, 
in issuing his decree of universal census, was conscious 
that in so doing he was preparing the way for the accom- 
plishment of an ancient prediction. A Roman, he cared 
nothing for the Hebrews; a pagan, he knew nothing of 
Messianic prophecies. His issuing a decree of enrollment 
was nothing unnatural or extraordinary; it was one of 
the commonest acts of a political ruler; and he himself 
was one of the most methodical of men. Yet, who can 
doubt that Cesar Augustus, in issuing this decree, was 
accomplishing a predetermined purpose of the Ancient of 
Days? Nevertheless, nothing is clearer than that Cesar 
Augustus in publishing this edict, and Joseph and Mary in 
visiting Bethlehem in accordance with its requirements, 
acted as perfectly free voluntary beings. They governed them- 
selves according to circumstances perfectly natural in them- 
selves. Augustus ordered the registration because he was a 
man of method, and wanted statistics. Joseph and Mary vis- 
ited Bethlehem in order to obey the mandate, and yet in do- 
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ang so were they not fulfilling—it matters not how uncon- 
-sciously to themselves—a certain prediction? Were they 
mot instruments of a certain purpose? Was it not divinely 
foreseen, and divinely foreseen because divinely foreor- 
dained, that Cesar Augustus should issue this decree, and 
that Joseph and Mary should visit Bethlehem ? 

Now, I have alluded to this matter simply for the purpose 
.of showing that when we look at this frequently propounded 
iproblem of the reconciliation of divine sovereignty and 
chuman freedom in its historic, practical matter-of-fact as- 
pect, the difficulties vanish. 

When ‘God, through his prophet, Micah, foretold that his 
Messiah should be bern at Bethlehem, he intended that 
the virgin mother of the Messiah should be brought to her 
ancestral city by a decree of a Roman emperor. But this 
Roman emperor issued this decree not because he was 
aware of this prophecy and wished to fulfill it, but because 
he desired a census. He simply did as he chose. Just here 
& leave the point. Considered practically in its matter-of- 
fact aspect, this difficulty of Scripture is really no diffi- 
culty. It is only when we pry inte that domain of infinite 
problem, which God has not opened te us, that we become 
bewildered and lost. Let us be content with reverentially 
believing what God has revealed to us; that will be quite 
enough for the blissful contemplations of an eternity. 

Let us now glance at another class of Scriptural difficul- 
'ties—the ethical, e. g., the command to offer up Isaac, the 
imprecatory psalms, the permission of retaliation and 
slavery and polygamy, the character of such men as Noah, 
.and Lot,.and Jacob, and Samson, and David, and similar 
ethical difficulties. 

How reconcile these divine commands with a just and 
merciful God.? How reconcile these unworthy characters 
with the Scriptural designation of these as holy men, 
‘walking before God, with a perfect heart? The difficulty is 
really formidable, and deserves candid recognition and 
treatment, not that I expect to solve everything. ‘To be- 
come wise as God,’’ you remember, was a satanic sugges- 
tion. But there are certain general principles which, I 
trust, will shed light onthe problem before us, and, first, 
distinguish between Scriptural silence and Scriptural ap- 
proval. In reading the Bible, nething impresses me more 
than the fearless candor with which it tells the story of its 
heroes, never concealing defects nor palliating crimes. Not 
so are human biographies written. In fact, it is this very 
truthfulness, or fearlessness, of candor, which constitutes 
one of the chief difficulties of Scripture. But, observe, 
Seriptural silence is not necessarily Scriptural approval. 
Again, as a matter-of-fact, the sins of the Biblical worthies 
were punished. Take the case of Jacob. How startlingly 
his career illustrates the law of the moral harvest: ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ Jacob 
sowed deceit, and he reaped deceit; so that his gray hairs 
went down with sorrow to the grave. Or take the case of 
Moses; although he seems to have approached as near per- 
fection as mortal man ever did, yet, because on one occa- 
sion he indulged in a burst of temper and spoke unadvisedly 
with his lips, he was denied the privilege of setting his foot 
in the promised land. Or take the case of David in the 
matter of Uriah and Bathsheba; how quickly he was be- 
reft of the son of his guilty love; from that day the sword 
never departed from his house; his old age was sorrowful 
and wretched in the extreme. As we recall these instances 
of sin and punishment on the part of God’s ancient servants, 
we are forced to declare with Victor Hugo: ‘Justice is 
a theorem, punishment is exact as Euclid, crime has its 
angles of incidence and its angles of reflection, and we men 
tremble when we perceive in the obscurity of human des- 
tiny the lines and figures of that enormous geometry which 
the world calls chance, and the thinking man calls Provi- 





dence.”? Again, take note that the revelation of divine 
truth was a process slowly unfolding. ‘God having at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spoken in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us by his Son.’? What Bacon has said of 
Nature, we may say of Scripture, it does nothing by leaps. 
Recall the low, infantile state of the ancient cultus, or mor- 
ality. It is almost impossible for us to bedwarf ourselves 
far enough into the hoary past to conceive the pigmy 
dimensions of the patriarchal ethics. Remember that 
Jesus Christ had not then taught the divine ethics by his 
life, much less by his death. Were it possible to take from 
human memory every vestige of Christ’s character and 
teachings and work, what think you would be the mor- 
als of Christendom to-day? The Christian Church, at 
least in this matter of illumination, is in an incomparably 
more favorable condition than was the Jewish. What 
though John the Baptist was the greatest that had been 
born of women? The least in the kingdom of heaven, or 
the Messianic dispensation, is greater than John the Bap- 
tist. The least Christian is, in point of privilege, greater 
than the greatest Jew. Even we, although living in the 
blaze of the nineteenth century, fall far below Christ’s 
standard of the beatitudes. It is not yet a score of years 
since African slavery was abolished in Christian America. 
To this day Christian nations appeal to the arbitration of 
the sword. Let us not, then, judge too severely the morali- 
ties of the Hebrew patriarchs. Character is as a matter of 
fact, largely a question of light. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus concerning the 
Pharisees: ‘‘IfI had not come and spoken unto them, they 
would not have sinned ; but now they have no excuse for their 
sin.’?’ Remember that Abraham was the son of an idolater; 
that the Hebrews were enslaved four hundred years in 
Egypt; that David lived a thousand years before Christ. I 
mention these things, not for the purpose of palliating the 
immoralities of the ancients, but simply for the purpose of 
representing their case fairly. They lived in the dim 
dawn of humanity. A _ twilight age yields a twilight 
religion. Once more: distinguish between absolute 
truth and relative truth. In other words, notice how 
God, in his treatment of his ancient people, observed 
the law of adaptation or relativity, the principle of 
economy or parsimony of action. It was a splendid in- 
stance of ‘Divine accommodation,’’ adjusting his revela- 
tion to the capacities as well as to the needs of his people. 
It was on this principle of economy of action or law of rela- 
tivity that the Heavenly Teacher ever. proceeded. Com- 
pare his mountain-instruction, given in the early part of his 
ministry, and his farewell discourse on the night of the be- 
trayal. And even on this very night he said to his disci- 
ples: ‘I have still many things to say unto you, but ye 
can not bear them now.”’ Thus he practiced his own pre- 
cept of the mountain: “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs; neither cast ye your pearls before the swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend you.” 
Even so did God treat the people of the patriarchal period. 
To have offered them the lofty instructions of the moun- 
tain sermon or the profound doctrine of St. Paul, would 
have been like placing the calculus in the hands of a 
savage, or a spectroscope in the hands of a child. And now 
let us glance at the bearing of these general principles on 
the problem of the ethics or morality of the Old Testament. 
Take, e. g., God’s command to offer up Isaac. Recall the 
dense darkness of Abraham’s era; his own idolatrous ances- 
try; the universal prevalence of human sacrifice. Moreover, 
survey the scene on Moriah as a whole, the issue as well as 
the beginning, the ram in the thicket as well as the son on the 
altar. Thus, the whole scene was meant to be educational, 
instructing the Chaldean emigrant in the great doctrine 
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of vicarious sacrifice by means of a transitional liturgy. Or 
take the character of Jacob. Remember that he lived nearly 
two thousand years before Christ taught in his mountain- 
instruction the philosophy and art of holy living. Yet 
Jacob felt the inspiration of an exalted ideal, and he felt it 
so powerfully that it shaped his whole life, enabling him to 
subordinate the present to the future. The very greatness 
of his idea] tempted him to use wrong means. Instead of 
patiently trusting God’s own time and way of executing his 
promise, he undertook to hasten that execution by his own 
strategy. Do we never undertake to do the same? Or 
take the case of David, ‘‘the man after God’s own heart,” 
and at the same time an assassin and an adulterer. Never- 
theless, he was true of heart, and so the general trend of his 
character was heavenward. What though David fell so 
profoundly? Listen to the words of that stern critic and 
fieree censcr, Thomas Carlyle. I quote from his ‘‘Heroes 
and Hero Worship:’’ ‘On the whole, we make too much 
of faults; the details of the business hide the real center of 
it. Faults? The greatest of faults, I should say, is to be 
conscious of none. Readers of the Bible above all, one 
would think, might know better. Who is called there the 
man according to God’s own heart? David, the Hebrew 
king, had fallen into sins enough; blackest crimes; there 
was no want of sins, and thereupon unbelievers sneer and 
ask: Is this your man according to God’s own heart? The 
sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What 
are faults, what are the outward details of a life, if the in- 
ner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, the often-baf- 
fled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten? It is nota 
man that walketh to direct his steps. Of all acts, is not, 
for a man, repentance the most divine? The deadliest sin, 


I say, were that same supercilious consciousness of no sin; 
that is death; the heart so conscious is diverted from sin- 
cerity, humility, and, in fact, is dead; it is pure as dead, dry 


sand is pure. David’s life and history, as written for us in 
those psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblems 
ever given ofa man. Moral progress and warfare here be- 
low, all earnest souls will ever discern in the faithful strug- 
gle of an earnest, human soul toward what is good and 
best. Struggle often baffled, sore buffeted, down as into 
entire wreck, yet a struggle never ended; ever with tears, 
repentance, true, unconquerable purpose, begun anew. 
Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking in truth al- 
ways that: a succession of falls? Man can do no other. In 
this wild element of a life, he has to struggle onward; now 
fallen, deep-abused, and ever with tears, repentance, with 
bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again, still on- 
ward. That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one, 
that is the question of questions. We will put up with 
many sad details, if the soul of it were true.’”’ Summing 
up what I have to say touching this problem of the 
Old Testament morality, let me express the conclusion in 
the saying of Paul to the men of Athens: “The times of 
this ignorance God winked at—overlooked; but now he 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.’’ Openly let 
not this man of Nineveh rise up in the judgment to con- 
demn us! There is another class of difficulties to which I 
must for a moment allude. It is what I have called circum- 
stantial difficulties, such as discrepancies as to per- 
sons, places, times, numbers, and the like. Many of these 
so-called discrepancies vanish when subjected to a search- 
ing criticism, especially in light of the unquestioned fact 
that different narrators, in surveying the same transactions 
from different points of view, and each having his own 
special purpose in hand, will of course vary in the accounts. 
In fact, the very diversity of Scriptural narratives is a sign 
of their truthfulness ; forgers would have taken pains to seem 
consistent. The discrepancy, therefore, instead of being a 
sign of mendacity, is a sign of veracity. Nor should I omit 





to mention, for it is a striking fact, that whatever the diffi- 
culties of Scripture may be, not one of them is the kind 
which affects our personal salvation. Whatever truths of 
Scripture are ‘‘saving,”’ lie entirely on the surface; 
‘‘Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roaring round the coral reef.’’ 

And now let me say a few words touching the purpose of 
the difficulties of Scripture. First, they instigate to 
study. Even the Bible of nature has its difficulties. Nor 
let me remark in passing, does any one object to it on that 
account, It is the very difficulties of nature which have 
excited philosophical curiosity, and so led the way to the 
grandest scientific achievements. It is pre-eminently true 
of the difficulties of Scripture. They are the great quick- 
eners of human thinking, a very gymnasium for the devel- 
opment of mental as well as moral muscle. Again; the 
difficulties of Scripture tend to foster the spirit of humanity. 
They teach the teachable. Greatness and meekness go: 
hand in hand. It is the sciolist who knows every thing. 
It is the sage—the sage in truth as well as in name—who- 
confesses with Sir Isaac Newton by the seashore that he: 
knows scarcely anything. ‘The highest reach of human 
science,’’ says Sir William Hamilton, ‘‘is the scientific re- 
cognition of human ignorance.’’ Yes, I glory in my finite- 
ness; for this is the real occasion of the difficulties of Scrip- 
ture. This it is which will make the heavenly society 
eternally a church of the disciples. Once more: the diffi- 
culties of Scripture furnish a test of character. Let me 
be frank with you. In what spirit are you wont to meet 
these difficulties. In a captious spirit, seeking to multiply 
them; or in an humble spirit, seeking to reconcile them? 
It is quite possible that these very difficulties may be mor- 
ally fatal. Recall that saying of Peter with which I began 
this lecture; ‘‘in which epistles are some things hard to be 
understood which the ignorant and unstable wrest, as they 
also do the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.’” 
Verily, the sword of the spirit, even the word of God, is a 
two-edged sword; it may be used suicidally as well as con- 
troversially, and so it comes to pass that this child is set 
for the falling as well as the rising of many in Israel. 
While to some he is a corner-stone—sure, elect, precious— 
to others he is a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 
God forbid that in the case of any one of us, our very famil- 
iarity with Scripture should be the occasion of moral sui- 
cide! And now, let me in conclusion recall to your mem- 
ory the vision of Sinai’s cleft. Moses said unto the Lord: 
“‘T beseech thee, show me.thy glory.’’ And the Lord said 
unto Moses: ‘I will all my goodness pass before thee, I 
will proclaim of the Lord before thee, and I will be gra- 
cious to whom I will be gracious, I will show mercy to 
whom I will show mercy; thou canst not see my face; for 
there shall no man see me, and thou shalt stand upon a 
rock, and it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, 
that I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and will cover 
thee with my hand while I pass by; and I will take away 
my hand and thou shalt see my back parts; but my face 
shall not be seen.”’ Profoundly significant is this vision of 
the cleft. Let me direct your attention to two points. 
First, God’s face can not be seen. He dwelleth in light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no man: hath seen 
or can see, to whom be honor and power everlasting.. Amen. 
“You teach,” said the Roman emperor, Trajan,.to the He- 
brew rabbi, Joshua, “that your God is every where, and boast 
that he especially resides among his people. I should like 
to see him.’”’ “Sire,” said the rabbi, ‘‘God’s presence is 
indeed everywhere; but he can not be seen; no mortal eye 
can behold his glory.’’ But the emperor insisted on seeing 
the God of the Hebrews. ‘‘Well then,” said Rabbi Joshua, 
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“(Suppose we try to look first at one of his ambassadors.” 
Taking him from the palace into the open air at noonday, 
the rabbi bade the emperor look in the sun in its noontide 
splendor. “I can not,’’ said Trajan, ‘‘the light dazzles me.”’ 
“Thou canst not,’’ said Joshua, ‘endure the light of one of 
‘God’s creatures, and canst thou expect to behold the splen- 
dor of the Creator himself! Would not such effulgence 
annihilate thee?” 

Here is one of the meanings of the Incarnation. ‘Dark 
with excess of light,’’ we poor finite beings could not have 
‘beheld Deity, except through the softening intervention of 
ome medium; therefore the Son of God, brightness of his 
glory and express image of his person, radiance of his efful- 
gence, and character or impress of substance, became incar- 
nate, that in the softer morning star and diffused day- 
spring of the incarnation, we might be able to look on the 
dazzling Father of Light, and not be dazed into blindness. 
No man can see his face and live. Secondly: God’s rear 
ean be seen. That is to say: although we cannot behold 
him directly face to face in the personality of his nature, 
yet we can behold him indirectly as he passes by, in the 
footsteps of his Scripture, and the retinue of his command- 
ments, and the trail of his providences. And none but he 
‘who prays with Moses, ‘Show me, I beseech thee, thy 
glory,’’ can be vouchsafed a glimpse even of God’s rear. 
“‘Oredo ut intelligo,’”’ was the great saying of his great savant. 
It was the eeho of his divine Master. ‘If anyone will do 
his will, he will know of the doctrine.’’ Yes, the secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them 
his covenant and the meek he will lead in judgment and 
teach his way. Friend, have you obeyed? Have you re- 
pented and believed in the son of God? Are you taking up 
your cross daily and following the Lamb of God whitherso- 
ever he goeth? If you have, then you have the key to such 
of the difficulties of Scripture as are not inherently insolu- 
ble. But if you have not obeyed the Son of God, these 
moral difficulties will prove a perpetual stumbling stone, 
and it may be a rock of perdition. God’s commands, not 
his mysteries, are man’s standard. “If I have told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, how will ye believe if I 
tell you heavenly things?” If I bid you do such simple 
things as repent and believe in me, and yet you understand 
not, how can you understand if I descant to you in such 
mysteries as predestination: and the Trinity? Duty, not 
metaphysics is the rule of life. 

This, then, is the lesson of the vision of the cleft, and in- 
deed of my whole lecture. ‘The secret things belong to 
the Lord our God, but those things which ‘are revealed be- 
long to us and our children for ever that we may do all the 
words of this law.”’ 


OLD BATTLE-FIELDS, 


Long years of peace have stilled the battle-thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won, 

Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 

er 4 down white petals on the silent gun; 

For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bowers; 

‘One only knows what secrets may be hidden 

Beneath His cloud of flowers. 





Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain; 
ve works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all earth’s battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God. 
I. L. COSHAM. 





A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as healthy 
weather.— Franklin. 





WHAT WOMAN HAS DONE IN ART 
FOR ONE THOUSAND YEARS.* 


The world has boasted of something which it has been 
pleased to call chivalry, for near a thousand years; but we 
need no better evidence that this has been a false pretense 
and baseless assumption than the fact that anything like a 
candid inquest of the possibilities of woman, in the domain 
of intellect, has been adjourned to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. And, like many another reform, waiting 
for ages to spring into life, this one of woman’s vindication, 
on the basis of constitutional faculty, ludicrously overshot 
the limits of truth by its manifold absurdities, to block 
the wheels of healthy progress, and revive the elder days 
of darkness and depravity, when the fair handmaid of man 
was either a drudge or a doll. 

It seems to be implied, if not affirmed, by the advance 
guard of woman’s modern champions, that woman has a 
constitutional faculty and a divine calling to achieve all 
that man ever achieved in the domain of intellect, and that 
the chief reason for her failure to do this is to be found in 
the ungracious prohibition of her self-elected lord. 

In other words, if the creed of a certain school of re- 
formers could fully express itself, it would say: Had cruel 
man given woman a chance, and not imprisoned her in the 
kitchen and nursery, she would have written an Iliad, 
delivered an Oration on the Crown, composed an oratorio 
like the ‘‘Creation”’ or the ‘‘Messiah,’’ conceived a Novum Or- 
ganum, built a Parthenon or St. Peter’s, carved a Theseus 
or Laocoén, painted a Vatican stanza or a Sistine ceiling. 

Possibly you recall that good natured piece of irony to 
which Timothy Titcomb has given utterance, in which he 
solemnly defends the right of a woman to sing bass. And 
this happy thought suggests the whole philosophy of a 
healthy conservatism upon this vexed question which is 
exercising the knight-errantry, and the shrinking fanati- 
cism of our times. 

The right of woman to do some things is the right which 
you and I have to fly or to breathe under the water, and is 
only conditional upon the possession of wings and gills. 
Permission and prohibition, in some departments of ac- 
tivity, are ordained not by custom, but nature; in other 
words, not by the laws of man, but by the laws of God. 
Comparative anatomy can tell why woman, as a rule, can 
not sing bass, as why you and I can not fly or breathe under 
water. And, in the invisible realm of mentality, would not 
a spiritual scalpel sometimes detect the cause of impotence 
in the lack of organ rather than the lack of opportunity ? 

I am about to attempt a pictorial showing of the achieve- 
ments of woman in the domain of the fine arts, so far as 
they are known, by extant specimens of her handiwork. 
It will be seen that the accessible light afforded in this 
only satisfactory method of investigation, places woman in 
a disadvantageous position as compared with man. What 
man has done in art, is revealed in extant monuments 
thousands of years old. But what woman achieved in this 
domain, anterior to the middle ages, only tradition reports. 
In fact, the limits of existing production, with a single ex- 
ception, which I will presently specify, leave history a 
blank in this record from the beginning of the world down 
to the sixteenth century of the Christian era. 

Only consider what a voluminous record of masters in the 
three departments of the fine arts man had made by his 
works ages before Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael 
revived the splendid age of Pericles and Phidias, and you 
will see that in the domain of intellectual achievement, 
which we are considering, not only nature, but the capri- 


* A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, August 
19, 1881, by the Rev. J. L. Corning, of Morristown, N. J. 
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eious fortunes of history have treated woman with at least 
seeming unkindness, 

Before entering upon the main purpose of this lecture, 
which is to trace the story of woman’s achievements in art 
by the exhibition of extant specimens of her work, I must 
devote a moment to the meager records of tradition con- 
eerning her place in this department of intellectual produc- 
tiveness. 

The first female name of importance which the traditions 
of art history have handed down to the present from the far 
ages of antiquity, occurs, as is fitting, in the annals of 
Greece, where art not only, but literature as well, may be 
said to have had her birth. 

While the palaces of Nineveh were standing in all their 
glory in the seventh century before Christ, there was born 
to Dibutades, a potter in Corinth, a daughter whose name, 
Kora, or Killorhce, has become immortal in the story of 
art. Many of my hearers will recall the romantic story of 
her love and her pencil, which was yielded by its inspira- 
tion, as Pliny has written it. How on the night of parting 
from her betrothed, she drew his likeness on the wall in 
profile with charcoal, as the lamp-light threw his shadow, 
and how Dibutades, recognizing the portrait, filled in the 
eutline with clay, and made the first medallion relief re- 
producing the lines of the human face of which history 
makes record. Tt certainly looks as ifa mingling of myth 
were employed to flavor this bit of romance; but, like most 
myths, it probably has a kernel of truth in it. 

The records of antiquity furnish us with little more than 
the names of a few other women skilled in painting, for ex- 
ample, Timorata, one of whose pictures representing Diana, 
Pliny makes mention of. Helena, who is said to have 
lived in the age of the Ptolemies, and to have painted a 
scene in the victory of Alexander the Great over Darius, 
which may possibly have been the model of the famous 
mosaic from Pompeii, representing the same subject, and 
now preserved in the Musee Borbonico in Naples. Among 
the Greek painters of antiquity, we have also the names of 
Kallo, Anaxandra, Cirene and Calypso; and among the 
Remans, the single name of Laya, who flourished about 

one hundred years before Christ. 

The early Christian and middle ages doubtless furnished 
many saintly women, whose names were buried forever 
from public recognition in cloisters and convents, and who 
must have done artistic work worthy of distinct historic re- 
eord in the illumination of the sacred manuscripts and 
missals, which are now conserved in the libraries and 
museums of Europe. But the one name which glorifies 
the artistic record of woman in the middle ages is 

SABINA VON STEINBACH. 

One year before Giotto, the great painter of the middle ages, 
saw the light, this remarkable sculptress, the reputed daugh- 
terof Erwin Von Steinbach, one of the chief builders of Stras- 
burg Cathedral, was born. That glorious old architectural 
relic, which nearly fell a prey to German bomb-shells dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war, which robbed France of Alsace 
and Lorraine, is the conservatory of the genius of the first 
woman artist whose works have come down to posterity. 
On one of its sacred walls, under the spot where stood a 
work of sculpture long since destroyed, is the following in- 
scription: ‘“Gratia divine pictartis adesto Saviane de 
pitra dura perquam sum facto figura.’"’ Which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies, ‘‘Thanks be to Sabina for her divine 
pity, by which I have been formed out of the hard stone.” 

Every one who has visited that grand old monument of 
Gothic architecture and inspected its time-worn and sculp- 
tural treasures, must remember those noble statues and re- 

liefs on the south portal of the transept, which are among 
the most memorable plastic accessories of architecture 
which the middle ages produced. Of these noble relics of 





Christian art, the chief ones, representing allegorical figures 
of Christianity and Judaism, and the death and coronation of 
the Virgin Mary, are, according to reliable tradition, attri- 
buted to Sabina. The noble statue representative of the 
Christian church, is the principal one of the allegorical fig- 
ures, and shows us an angelic female form with crowned 
head, the symbol of the all-conquering power and divine: 
grace over sin and death. 

Greece built temples and carved statues in honor of Nike, 
the goddess of victory, and her faith and her art were car- 
ried to the grave together. But here is a symbol incarnated 
in stone, whose sublime meaning will never perish. More 
than a thousand years had passed when this statue was 
carved by a woman’s hand, since the cross became a factor 
in human history; and nearly another thousand have 
passed since this block of stone was made to preach the 
Gospel. 

When Christianity first started on its mission of human 
redemption, there were thousands—the tradition-loving 
Jew, the philosophic Greek, the materialistic Roman—priest,. 
demagogue, scientist, scholar—who predicted its early 
death. When, more than a thousand years later, this statue 
was carved, such philosophy and science as there was, 
echoed the ancient prophecy of infidelity, and expected 
that the coming age would carry Christian faith to its 
sepulcher. And in every generation of the thousand years, 
which have since elapsed, down to the present, these birds 
of ill-omen have hovered in the air, till to-day the sky 
seems almost black with the vast multitude. And yet 
Christianity, and the cross which she holds in her right 
hand and offers to humanity, still lives. And when an- 
other thousand years had passed, and another, and another, 
to the end of time, the glorious truth which is here symbol- 
ized, will still prove its fitness to the needs and longings of © 
sin-burdened humanity. In the two noble reliefs repre- 
senting the truth and coronation of the Virgin Mary, which, 
according to tradition, are credited to Sabina, we have some 
of the most memorable sculptures of the Gothic age. 

More than a century elapsed from the death of Sabina 
Von Steinbach, ere the story of art was again graced with 
the name of a woman; and the single name which is enti- 
tled to special notice in the fifteenth century, is that of 

MARGARETTA VAN EYCK, 
the sister of John and Hubert Van Eyck, of Bruges in 
Flanders, the two gifted brothers who rejuvenated the art 
of the north and of the south, by the discovery of oil- 
painting. . 

To the accident of her illustrious kindred, doubtless, Ma:- 
garetta Van Eyck owes her immortality in the chronicles of 
art-history, for she was only an assistant of her brothersina 
subordinate department of painting—the illumination of 
manuscripts. Singularly enough, the most glorious cen- 
tury in the annals of art science, the Periclean age, viz., 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era, rich beyond any 
other of time in great masters, was almost destitute of 
women entitled to any respectful consideration, either in 
painting or sculpture. It was reserved for the seventeenth 
century, when art in Italy and all over Europe had exper- 
ienced a decline scarcely paralleled in its history, to fur- 
nish a few women, who in the excellence of their produc- 
tions, surpassed all their predecessors. Among the fore- 
most of these was 

LAVINIA FONTANA 
the principal female representative of what is known in 
art-history as the Eclectic School of Painting (the founders 
of which were the illustrious family of the Carracci) the 
daughter of a painter who taught Ludovico Carracci. La- 
vinia Fontana became in later years the pupil of her father’s 
pupil. She was born in Bologna in 1552, and her career as 
an artist extends into the beginning of the seventeenth cen-. 
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tary. She chiefly distinguished herself in portraiture, and 
if history correctly reports, she was the rage in the fash- 
jonable world of her time, princes, cardinals and noble 
Roman ladies, vying with each other to become her sitters. 
She was made painter in ordinary by Pope Gregory XIII. 
And now we come to the noblest name among the women 
artists of the seventeenth century, 


ELISABETTA SIRANIT. 


Perhaps no artist that ever lived accomplished more 
within a lifeof only twenty-five years duration, than Elisa- 
betta Sirani. Born in Bologna about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, she enjoyed the instruction of some of 
the most gifted masters of Italy, since Raphael and Cor- 
reggio, especially Guido Reni. So high did her reputation 
as a painter rise in the estimation of her contemporaries, 
that she was called the ‘‘Raphael of women.”’ There is lit- 
tle reason to doubt that her early death was the result of 
murderous malice; and the most credible supposition is 
that she was poisoned through professional jealousy, a 
thing quite common in that age, of which we have a notable 
instance in the untimely taking off of Dominichino, by his 
great rival Ribora, or his jealous pupils. 

It was on the 14th of Nov. 1665, that the body of this 
gifted woman, whose youth gave promise rarely equaled 
in the history of genius, was followed by a great procession 
ef weeping mourners to the church of St. Dominico in Bo- 
logna, where her obsequies were celebrated. In the little 
ehapel of the Madonna del Rosario, which this church con- 
tains, her mortal remains repose beside the dust of Guido 
Reni, her illustrious master. In her brief life, according to 
her own testimony, she had executed one hundred and 
fifty pictures. One of the noblest of her works is 
8ST. ANTHONY OF PODENA ADORING THE INFANT CHRIST. 
This painting, which takes rank with the first creations of 
Christian art in the seventeenth century, now hangs in 
the Pinacothek of her native city Bologna, whosé chief 
glory, you will remember, is the ‘‘Eestasy of St. Cecilia,” by 
Raphael. Perhaps the noblest rendering in paint of a theme 
kindred to this one, is that grand picture by Murillo in 
the cathedral at Seville, representing this holy man on 
his knees, in the act of welcoming the infant Christ, 
descending amid an escort of angels from the clouds. 
Here we see the saint imprinting the kiss of devout af- 
fection upon the feet of the child of Bethlehem, whom the 
Virgin Mother holds in her lap. The subject of the great 
Spanish painter and of the gifted woman, whose creation we 
here behold, is essentially one and the same, and who shall 
say that this work is unworthy to keep company with the 
masterpiece of Seville, and with that great multitude of 
painted saints which illustrate the piety and chivalry of 
faith, and glorify the Olympus of Christian art. 

The eighteenth century, which witnessed the decadence 
ef art all over the continent of Europe, and its rise in the 
British Isle, furnished to history the name of three women 
of great renown in the annals of painting. These are Ro- 
salba Carriera, Angelica Kauffman, and Elizabeth Le Brun. 


ROSALBA CARRIERA 


had a reputation co-extensive with the European conti- 
nent as a portrait painter, and numbered among her pa- 
trons almost all the leading contemporary princes of her 
time. She was elected a member of the academies of 
Rome, Bologna and Paris, and her name justly deserves a 
place of honor and renown in the record which the ages 
have written of woman’s achievements in art. Mrs. Jami- 
von calls her the finest crayon painter that ever lived. 

And now we come to a woman whose name is probably 
better known than that of any other in the whole history 
ef art: 





ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 

The story of woman in the works of literature and art, 
has large mixtures of tragedy in it, and impartial history 
has often given us the picture of broken hearts and blighted 
hopes in the association with the noblest achievements of 
genius. Of this sad and startling contrast, Angelica Kauft- 
man furnishes an example. Her picture occupies a conspic- 
uous place in that most illustrious collection of artist por- 
traits which the world contains, in the Pitti palace at Flor- 
ence. We see, to employ the language of Rossi, “‘A woman 
still in the bloom of life, but destitute of all brilliancy of 
coloring, with an expression. grave and pensive almost to 
melancholy. She is seated on a stone in the midst of a sol- 
itary landscape, a portfolio with sketches in one hand, and 
a pencil in the other. The attitude is unstudied almost to 
negligence. There is no attempt at display; you feel as you 
look on her, that every thought is absorbed in her voca- 
tion.”” Her portrait represents the artist as a woman past 
forty, just after her marriage with Antonino Zucchi, a Ven- 
etian painter, in the year 1781. The bright dreams of youth 
had long been dissipated in the most crushing and humili- 
ating experience which can fall upon a woman, her mar- 
riage to and separation from a bigamist and villain, who, 
during her long residence in England, where she was the 
pride of rank and royalty, won her hand under an assumed 
title. The story is one of the saddest in the records of 
genius, and the fact that after such a mental convulsion, 
she was capable of producing some of her noblest works, 
constitutes almost a miracle of character and endurance. 
Time would fail me to rehearse the career of this remarka- 
ble woman, who was born in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, some biographers say at Coire, in the canton of 
Grisons, Switzerland, others at Schwartzenberg. She di- 
vided the greater part of her productive life between Eng- 
land and Italy, and is thus claimed by four nationalities, 
Swiss, German, English and Italian. She was the friend of 
Winckelman and Goethe, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. ; the fav- 
orite painter of popes, and cardinals, and kings, and queens. 

Probably no woman who ever sought to occupy a niche 
in the temple of art, had a loftier ambition, a more illustri- 
ous patronage, and it must be added, a more fiery baptism 
of personal suffering than Angelica Kauffman. Goethe 
wrote of her: ‘No living painter excels her in dignity, or 
in the delicate taste with which she handles the peneil.”’ 
When we read his fulsome flattery, we have to consider, in 
the first place, that it was written in an age almost desti- 
tute of artists of first rank, and second, that this is not the 
first instance of gallantry and tender sentiment overmaster- 
ing the judgment of a great intellect, and exaggerating the 
qualities of a woman. Angelica Kauffman attempted 
enough in composition and painting to place her name 
alongside of Raphael, and no artist among women more for- 
cibly illustrates the incapability of her sex to achieve great 
results in the highest realms of art, which correspond to the 
epic in literature, than does she. If ever a woman had the 
ambition and the opportunity to rise to the highest artistic 
level which man has attained, that woman was Angelica 
Kauffman. Only let one read the titles of her one hundred 
historical, classical, and religious paintings, as they are 
found in Miss Clayton’s ‘‘Biography of English Female Ar- 
tists,’ and one would expect to find the “Odyssey’”’ and 
‘“7Eneid,’’ the Mariolatry of the middle ages, the four gospels 
and all the poets of the ages in paint. Neither Raphael nor 
Michael Angelo, nor any other painter of the renaissance 
can show such an extensive list of works whose successful 
treatment demanded the highest skill in composition. And 
yet not one of all these hundred has attained a world-wide 
fame, and while adinitting the undoubted talent of the ar- 
tist, and her high rank among women who have handled 
the pencil and the palette, we are compelled to look upon 
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this extensive gallery, with its lofty titles, as one of the 
most signal examples which history furnishes of a too soar- 
ing ambition, whose ideals were continually mocked by in- 
adequate performance. The life of Angelica Kauffman ex- 
tended over a period of nearly sixty-six years, and she died 
in Rome on the 7th of November, 1807. Her funeral was 
under the supervision of the great sculptor, Canova, and 
was conducted with great pomp, two of her paintings being 
carried in triumph immediately behind the coffin, and the 
mortal remains being followed to their resting place in the 
church of St. Andrea delle Fratti by a long train of artists 
and academicians. Her bust was placed in the Parthenon. 

We come now to one of the most illustrious names in the 
art of the eighteenth century, that of 


ELIZABETH LE BRUN 


whose portrait we have from her own hand. The picture 
represents the artist at the age of thirty-five, and the 
original now hangs in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. 
It was painted in 1790, during the triumphal journey 
which she made through Italy, Germany, and Russia, after 
she was forced to quit France, her native country, by the 
convulsions of the first revolution. A life more typical than 
that of Madam Le Brun, of the corrupt age of Louis XV, 
could scarcely be found. The daughter of a painter, she de- 
veloped surprising genius for her art at the early age of 
seven, and ere she had reached ripe womanhood, had sent 
her fame as an artist over the entire nation. The victim of 
an unhappy marriage with a wretch who made merchan- 
dise of her genius and robbed her of its fruits, she sought 
relief in her art, and in the exercises of social pleasures and 
dissipation which have left a cloud over her reputation. 
Her patrons were among the most illustrious princes of her 
time, among them Marie Antoinette and the Russian mon- 
archs Catherine Il and PaulI. Her death took place on 
the 30th of March, 1842, at the age of nearly eighty-seven 
years. Her works, as registered by herself, numbered six 
hundred and sixty-two portraits, fifteen large compositions, 
and two hundred landscapes. 

And thus we have threaded our way down the centuries, 
and have left ourselves but a few moments in which to 
wander among the masterpieces of our own time to discover 
in the history of woman what we shall find to be the high- 
est possibilities of art. In all that belongs to the domain of 
intellect, it is needless to say that the nineteenth century 
has afforded to woman the largest opportunity and recorded 
likewise the most memorable achievements. In literature, 
the centuries which have gone before have given dim signs 
and public promise of the conquests of woman in our own 
time, and the same is true in the domain of art. There is 
no doubt that if all that woman has achieved in this form 
of intellectual activity during the present century could be 
gathered into one exposition, it would be found to surpass 
her entire record during the ages which have gone before. 
Following as nearly as we can a chronological sequence in 
recording the works of woman artists of the present cen- 
tury, we come next to the name of 

MADAM ELIZABETH JIRECHAN nee BAUMANN, 


who was born in Warsaw on the 29th of November, 1819. 
She belongs to a gifted family, her mother having been a 
poet of no mean rank, and her sister Rosa a professor of 
sacred music. Probably no work of one artist ever attracted 
as much attention as the one which represents a group of 
“Christian martyrs in the Catacombs.’’ It made a great 
sensation in Rome in 1872, and Pope Pius IX manifested 
his interest in the work by sending for it that he might 
inspect it in the Vatican palace. The exhibition of it to his 
holiness took place in one of the stanze of the Vatican. “I 
am surprised,’ said the pope, “that one who is not a 
Catholic could represent such a scene so perfectly.” 














“Though I am not a Catholic, your holiness,’’ replied the 
artist, “yet I am a Christian.” 
ROSA BONHEUR. 

Not three years elapsed after the birth of Elizabeth Bau- 
mann, when there was born in the city of Bordeaux a girl 
who was destined to win more artistic laurels than any 
woman in France; aye, we might add, than any woman in 
the world. You will already have anticipated me when I 
say that the name of this wonderful child was Rosa Bon- 
heur, the daughter of a painter of moderate merit and slen- 
der income. She long since, by her own genius, almost 
unaided, placed herself and her family in circumstances of 
opulence, and sent the fame of her productions over the face 
of the habitable globe. Having chosen the animal king- 
dom as the field of her artistic labors, it may readily be im- 
agined that her studio bears some resemblance to a barn- 
yard or a menagerie. 

The few concluding moments of my lecture shall be de- 
voted to a notice of some names and works of women ar- 
tists in America, which have achieved a prominent place 
in public recognition. ; 

I searcely need to say that the first name in the story of 
American achievements in art, in the order of time, and 
possibly that of merit as well, must be awarded to 

HARRIET HOSMER. 

Born at Watertown, Massachusetts, in the year 1834, she 
had hardly reached the age of eighteen, when she went to 
Rome and became a pupil in the studio of the great Eng- 
lish sculptor, John Gibson, since which time most of her 
life has been spent, and most of her works executed in the 
imperial city. Before she left her native country for the old 
world, she was generously entertained in St. Louis, at the 
home of a wealthy gentleman, Mr. Crow, who gave her a 
commission to a large amount of money, to execute a statue 
for his residence. The statue of “Omone,”’ now in Mr. 
Crow’s residence in St. Louis, was the result of this venture, 
and the work met with such favor that another statue was 
ordered for the public library of St. Louis. One of her 
finest works is the figure of Beatrice Cenci, the beauti- 
ful maid who, on the 10th of September, 1599, suf- 
fered death on the accusation of having been with her 
brother and step-mother accessory to the murder of her own 
father. The chronicles of the time relate that when the 
priest entered the cell of the condemned girl to announce to 
her that she was to die in the morning, he found her in 
peaceful slumber. It was in this attitude that our artist 
has represented the heroine of the tragical tale. Unques- 
tionably it is one of the noblest works of sculpture ever ex- 
ecuted by a woman, and any city of America or of the 
world, might be proud to possess such a treasure of art. 

The noble memorial bronze statue of Admiral Farragut 
was executed by 

MRS. VINNIE REAM HOXIE, 

and now stands in Farragut Square, Washington. Like 
many another successful worker in literature and art, this 
gifted lady has let loose a quiver full of the arrows of jeal- 
ous criticism. A little army of masculine competitors, who 
vainly sought public commissions granted to her, have 
been especially liberal in depreciation of her works. But none 
can deny to her the essential qualities of a true artist, con- 
stitutional genius and indefatigable industry. The noble me- 
morial of America’s greatest naval herois worthy of its place 
among the art creations which adorn our National Capitol, 
and entitles the gifted lady who executed it to an honorable 
rank in such a record as has now passed under review. 

In the review which I have attempted this evening, I 
have tried to show woman at her best as an artist. 

(The lecture was listened to closely by upwards of five 
thousand people, which is the highest possible compliment. 
that could be paid to the eloquent lecturer.) 
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MY RETURN TO ARCADY, AND HOW 
I FIND THINGS LOOKING.* 


[The author of the following article gives the reader a bird’s-eye 
‘view of rural life in the eastern part of England. It is true to the 
present times and to the history of the past; besides, it is written in 
a romantic style.—Editor THz CuauTavuquan. ] 

It isjust a quarter of a century since I resigned thecuracy 
of a country parish in the east of England—where I had 
spent seven years of rural felicity and, let me hope, pastoral 
usefulness—and became a dweller in the streets. During 
the twenty-five years that have passed since then I have 
been emphatically a townsman; all my surroundings have 
been those of town life—my sympathies have been appealed 
to by town people, and, where I have been brought into re- 
lation with the so-called working classes, these have been 
artisans whose days were passed in the workshops of the 
ity, not tillers of the soil and tenders of the herds. 

In the autumn of 1879 I was presented to the benefice I 
mow hold. My friends all prophesied that I should find 
myself buried, and die of dullness, but they were wrong. I 
have found no difficulty in throwing myself into the new 
life—or must I call it the old life ?—of a country parson with 
real zest, and my return to my first love has brought with 
it such an abundant measure of fresh and pure delight as 
arouses in me more thankfulness than surprise. 

But retaining, as I do, a vivid recollection of my seven 
years’ apprenticeship in a country village; in that bygone 
age when the four-horse coaches were not yet quite extinct 
—when the reaping machine was scarcely known—when 
the old men growled at the rapacity of the farmers who 
mowed their wheat instead of getting it hacked down with the 
sickle—when our parish was looked upon as extraordinarily 
favored, because it had a day school with a grown man, 
and a well-trained one, to teach the little ones—when there 
were church rates and a breakfast table groaning under the 
‘burden of taxation—and when we country folks used to 
‘brew our own beer and gazed with awe upon the rich 
‘rector who offered us claret after dinner, wondering how 
any income could stand it; I am profoundly sensible of the 
change that has passed over village life since those early 
days, and, though some years off sixty still, I find myself 
in the position of Rip Van Winkel, or the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, the position of one who has been slumbering 
for half a lifetime in some old familiar haunts, and who has 
‘suddenly awoke to discover that the ‘‘old order,’’ with 
which he was so familiar, has passed away, and a new order 
‘become established. 

If at the outset I seem to adopt a slightly egotistical tone, 

I must beg my reader to bear with me. A man’s views on 
most subjects are inevitably tinged by the circumstances 
‘under which he makes his first start in life, and the oppor- 
tunities he then enjoys of forming a correct estimate of his 
neighbors’ habits and rules of conduct, and he who under- 
takes to express an opinion upon the moral or economical 
‘status of any class of the community, may reasonably be 
¢talled upon to show his credentials and to exhibit some 
evidence of his qualification for the office of critic. ‘What 
‘does this man know about it?” is a question that people 
‘who are found fault with are sure to ask. 

I held the curacy of X—— for seven years under a man 
~whose like I shall never see again. He was rich, he was 
cultured, he was devout; his life was passed in a loftier re- 
‘gion of thought and aspiration than common men can wot 
-of; but he was a philanthropist in advance of his time, who 
‘carried out into practice in a remote country village what 
other people were dreaming of, making speeches or writing 
books about, and getting to be considered great thinkers for 





~** Augustus Jessopp in “Nineteenth Century.” 











taking such “large ideas’ into their heads. He owned every 
acre of land in the parish, and if any human being ever 
realized the ideal of George Herbert’s country parson, the 
rector of X—— was that man. I have the best authority 
for saying that during those seven years when I was curate 
at X—— the whole rent of the estate was spent upon im- 
provements:—I think every cottage in the parish was re- 
built—many new ones were added—roads were made—land 
was drained—schools were erected—the church rebuilt from 
the foundations; and, in the meantime, if the people were 
not all they ought to have been, it was not because all was 
not done to make them so, and I am bound to add, it was 
not because it was not made worth their while to be so. 

Our dear friend was a guileless saint, whose whole soul was 
bent on raising us to his own level—but, alas! it was too 
high pressure for most of us—he did raise us—but oh! such 
a little way. The neighbors did not like it. I often used to 
hear a sneer or a grow! from those that ought to have known 
better. ‘The X—— people were spoilt and spoiling others— 
they were not laborers at all. Many of them had actually 
an acre of land at a pound a year; the fellows actually kept 
donkey carts, and as for their cottages—what! three bed- 
rooms and no lodgers allowed—why, not even a gardener or 
a gamekeeper would expect it—and then look at them, too 
—why, one of the fellows came to our church, last Sunday, 
with a real good great-coat!”’ 

With the charge of X , where the rector did at least 
half the work, I assisted also as curate of the neighboring 
parish of Y——. Here I had a very different sort of place 
to look after. In only one respect was Y a more desira- 
ble parish; it was a happy Goshen on the gravel—X—— was 
on the clay; in all other respects it was a dismal contrast to 
its neighbor. ’Squire there was none, nor anything like a 
gentleman, save the rector; the land belonged to many 
owners, the farms were small and ill cultivated; the 
laborers’ dwellings were mean and high-rented, and all be- 
longed to small, needy proprietors; there was a good deal of 
noisy drunkenness—sometimes a fight, now and then a case 
of wife-beating; the village doctor lived seven miles off, 
though there was always fever, ague, and English cholera 
hanging about the place, and I had a great deal of dispens- 
ing to do, which I did with an audacity, careless of c@nse- 
quences, such as now makes me shudder to remember. 
“Did you really give a tumbler of soap and water to that 
child with the croup?’’ said my dear rector to me once in 
his gentle way. ‘‘What was I to do? I had no ipecacu- 
anha!’’ So the littie maiden lived, and next winter stared 
with her round eyes while I emptied twelve grains of calo- 
mel on to a penny piece and turned it over on her father’s 
tongue and cured him of the cholera. ‘Any salivating ?”’— 

We never thought of that. Without hesitating, I should 
have met such a case with rhubarb and magnesia! Some- 
times a farmer would come to me sheepishly, early in the 
morning, with a new agreement which he was going to pre-’ 
sent to his landlord, as illiterate as himself. I used to cor- 
rect the spelling, or point out a weak point, or offered this 
or that mild suggestion. Once or twice a family jar put two 
households at war, and there was a talk of going to law. We 
settled it by “holding a court,’’ aftera fashion, in my diminu- 
tive study, where once I remember fourteen men and women 
came and quarrelled and bawled for two hours, but ended 
by shaking hands, some tears being shed and some very 
strong language being used in the meantime. But there 
was always cordiality toward the young parson, whom the 
people trusted because he was known to be very poor, and 
was supposed to be able to understand the difficulties of 
making two ends meet on ten shillings a week. The result 
was that during those seven years I was on the most inti- 
mate terms with farmers and laborers. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, it is nevertheless a fact, that I have even been consulted 
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by a good old ranting preacher about the kind of sermon he 
eught to preach from a cart at the next camp-meeting, and 
that my experience ranged from writing a letter to making 
a will, and from setting a bone to stopping a suicide. 

I mention all these matters because I hold that it is hardly 
possible for a man who has once been en rapport with any 
class to lose altogether that subtle faculty—call it power or 
eall it knack— of making his way with that class, however 
long the interval may be during which he is separated from 
it; and I find that, as far as my ‘‘getting on’’ with the peas- 
antry is concerned, that comes to me as easily and naturally 
as if there had never been any solution of continuity—mak- 
ing due allowance for the inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger into a parish when he 
is in the fifties, as compared with him who comes when he 
is in the twenties. It is pretty much the sort of difference 
that one is conscious of at times in the saddle; I can ride 
just as well as I could thirty years ago, but I can’t fall as 
well as I could in the old days. 

Having said thus much by way of preamble, I proceed to 
effer the reader my impressions of what strike me as the 
most notable changes in country life which have come about 
during my absence from Arcadia. 

The change in the face of the country generally is so 
patent as to require only a few words. The small fields that 
used to be so picturesque and so wasteful—where one could 
botanize with so much interest and pick up all sorts of odd 
pieces of information—have gone or are rapidly going; the 
tall hedges, the high banks, the scrub or the bottoms where 
a fox or a weasel might find a night’s lodgings, the bye-lanes 
where the gipsies’ tent used to pitch, where one could learn 
Romaney words, and, if we were very liberal and very wary, 
even listen to a Romaney’s song and the scraping of his fid- 
dle—all these things have vanished—“been done away 
with, sir!’ and nobody ean tell you by what authority these 
reforms have been brought about: the rusties don’t like to 
talk about it. But the broad tilths are as clean as gardens, 
and the face of the land looks up at you with a shiney, lux- 
urious self-complacency, suggesting sometimes rather a 
smirk than a smile. 

All this has been brought about by a huge expenditure of 
eap*tal, such as the farmers, whom I knew in my earlier Ar- 
eadian days, certainly had not at theircommand. The money 
has been broughtin by men who were not simple sons of the 
soil—retired publicans and commercial travellers, town 
shopkeepers, and those intelligent and pushing gentlemen, 
yclept salesmen; or young men whose fathers have left 
them a few thousands and a defective education, with no 
particular vocation for anything and no opening anywhere, 
men of no vices, no culture, and no tastes, but perfectly re- 
spectable, often sometimes more, and with a desire to settle 
and do something, and live a simple life with outdoor pur- 
suits in the pure country air. 

The rural districts have benefitted largely by this outpour- 
ing of money, but they have lost something, too. The shop- 
Keepers in the market-towns have been enormous gainers 
and have grown rich, their enterprise has met with its re- 
ward; the country lawyers have increased and multiplied 
and thriven exceedingly; the bankers have had a good time 
of it; the landlords’ rents have risen largely; the laborer’s 
wages have gone up, and his luxuries have multiplied sur- 
prisingly. But the small farmers have grown fewer and 
fewer, their homesteads have fallen into decay or been 
pulled down, they and their families have been thrust out— 

driven off to America, or New Zealand, or Australia, and 
their places know them no more; the village shopkeepers 
have almost been improved off the face of the earth, and 
last, not least, the country clergy are relatively to their 
neighbors much poorer than they were, and are in process 
ef becoming seriously impoverished. 





Let us deal first with those who have suffered loss by the- 
revolution that has gone on. 

I leave to those who are our accepted teachers in the science- 
of political economy the question of the comparative cheap- 
ness of large and small farms. I am even ready to concede 
something. Small farms do mean expensive buildings to 
keep up, do mean that the occupier is for the most part a 
needy, struggling man, do mean that he often lacks suffi- 
cient capital to cultivate his land to the best advantage. 
But they mean something else, too. They mean that in 
those unpretending homesteads, where there are always some 
repairs needed which the landlord shakes his head at, there 
are to be found habitual thrift, sobriety, and self-denial; 
they mean boys and girls brought up in a rigorous school of 
toil; they mean few accomplishments, no drawing-rooms, 
small book learning, and ‘‘good old idees of what’s right 
and what ain’t;’’ they mean that under those thatched roofs. 
whose eaves have offered the swallows summer refuge for a 
century or more, two or three generations of frugal peasants 
have brought up their families, and yet paid their way, and 
could do it now if you wrung from them only as much rent 
as their fathers paid in the best times, or asked only as many 
shillings an acre as the big man on the other side of the 
hedge pays for his far larger holding. These people are the 
only people left among us who are witnesses for the rugged 
virtue growing, alas! so rare, the only people who are not: 
so hasty to get rich that they can not afford to be honest, 
the only people who do not scorn manual labor as degrad- 
ing, and who do not pretend to think one man or one place 
as good as another, who—poor simpletons!—still passion- 
ately love the land of their fathers 

With love far brought 

From out the storied past and used within the present; 
and who, when compelled to make room for some go-ahead 
capitalist at last, turn their backs upon the old place with 
many a sigh, and not seldom a sob, puzzled, ashamed, 
and bitter at heart, with a sense of wrong, and possessed by 
the conviction that the devil and man have been against 
them or they would never have been ‘‘turned out of the old 
home.”’ 

Happily, however, the small farmers have not all been 
got rid of; they always have had a hard time of it, but, 
strange to say, they are not the people who have suffered 
most from the bad harvests of the past few years. The 
“gentleman farmer,’’ whose pride was to carry on agricul- 
ture on the grand scale, finds that he has burnt his fingers— 
and if he has done only that he is fortunate—the small oc- 
cupant holds on. The explanation is to be sought in the fact. 
that the one must needs be, to a great extent, in the power 
of his subordinate; the other finds his shepherd, cowkeeper, 
and yardman in his own household, and so keeps his labor 
bill at the lowest possible figure, while at the same time the 
quality of the labor supplied is the best that can be secured. 
The small man, too, is by nature and long habit, cautious, 
thrifty, and slow to launch out into expense when things. 
are going well; he has a horror of being behindhand at the 
bankers’ ; indeed he has some reluctance to have dealings with 
a bank at all, his credit does not stand so high that he is ever 
tempted to trade far beyond his capital. He is never too 
proud to make a profit out of anything, however trifling. 
What does the big man care for cocks and hens? He will 
tell you they are more trouble than they are worth. He eats 
the eggs for breakfast and the chickens for dinner, goes in 
for fancy breeds, and runs up an ornamental ‘‘walk’’ for 
them ; he likes to look at them, or to see his name among the: 
competitors at the next poultry show. He keeps a gardener: 
too, and exhibits his roses against the country. ‘‘Sell my 
vegetables?’’ said one of them to me, with some warmth. 
“I’m not brought to that yet. Do you take me for a nur- 
seryman?”’ 
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I am far from insinuating that these gentlemen have not a 
right to do all this, for why should an agriculturist who has 
embarked ten thousand pounds in the stocking of his farm 
not have his amusements as well as the tradesman, with 
far less to fall back upon? But this I do say, that the land 
never could support—never will support—two gentlemanly 
households. If the landlord is to live in luxury out of the 
rent, the tenant must not expect to do so too: one or the 
ether must come down. Meanwhile the occupier of sixty 
or one hundred acres lives by his hen-house, his ducks, and 
his pigstye; his garden is not often an ornamental parterre, 
but at any rate it brings in a trifle. He eats no eggs—it 
would be eating money. He shambles to the next brewery 
with any beast of burden that can jiggle along and fetches 
his load of grains, which he tells you solemnly have reached 
an unconscionable price now—even sixpence a bushel. 
His wife or daughter takes her basket of butter to the next 
market, or gets rid of the apples or the cabbages, or turns an 
honest penny by the flowers. The big man tells you that 
geese and turkeys don’t pay. Of course they don’t, if for 
weeks you have to pay a lad a shilling a day to look after 


the one, and the others have to take their chance against | 


the rats. But little Jem puts his little soul into it when he 
is bidden to keep an eye on mother’s “‘guslings,’’ and it is as 
good as a play to him to fetch home the truant turkeys when 
they have marched off to forbidden lands, or to find out 
where that speckled hen has got her nest—she who will do 
things on the sly. 

“How do you manage to pay all your outgoings in these 
bad times?” I said to one good woman whose husband farms 
some fifty acres at a ruinous rent. ‘‘Why, you see, sir, the 
corn about pays the landlord and sich, and then we reckon 
to live, and there’s seven of us, and we all help. I don’t 
know how we do, but we keep g8ing!”’ 

I should think that “the landlord and sich”? would absorb 


all that this good man could make out of his stackyard in | 


the best years, and yet he “gets along,” and is so muddle- 
headed, poor creature! as to be possessed by the notion that 
seven mouths to fill implies seven pairs of hands to toil, 
and has been so deplorably educated that he cannot get rid 
of the old world prejudice that “children and the fruit of the 
womb are an heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord.” 
And so those luxuries which the big man consumes and 
tells you he takes no account of, the small man lives by. 
They constitute his margin of profit; and whereas half a 
dozen bad years take all the large occupier’s corn to pay the 
“landlord and sich,’’ and, bringing him in face of a de- 
ficiency, force him back upon his capital or his banker to 
enable him to keep up the pace which he knows not how to 
slack—for are we not all children of habit?—the smaller 
man is only a little worse off than he was before. 
must be sorry harvests indeed when we can not make up for 
bad corn crops by getting some “turn of luck,” as he calls 
it, from his poultry, his vegetables, or his dairy. ‘I bless 
the Lord for one thing, as I heard you say, Doctor, though 
it warn’t in no sermon!”’ said one of them to me the other 
day. “What was that?” I asked. ‘Why! didn’t you tell 
me last winter as the coppers ain’t all tails ?”’ 

And yet these are the men whom economists and agents 
and capitalists are combining to oust from their holdings. 
Nevertheless they are the very salt of the earth, and among 
them are to be found not only the best, but almost the only 
remaining specimens of the slow, silent, stolid, sturdy Eng- 
lish yeoman, whom you may knock about all day and all 
night, but who will never suspect that he is getting beaten 
till you squeeze the life out of him by lifting him from his 
mother earth, and who never will confess that he can be 
beaten as long as you “fight fair!” To worry such a class as 
this from their ramshackle little houses, where their fathers 
planted the apple trees and their mothers the honeysuckle 
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that sprawls about the porch, is to my mind to commit a. 
a crime which, in addition to all the rest of my sins, I 
should be sorry to have to answer for at the bar of God! 

Another class who have been losers by the changes that. 
have been in operation, is the class of village tradesmen. I 
am afraid they will find it hard to enlist any pity, and yet 
they deserve some; their disappearance is surely to be re- 
gretted, and they are disappearing rapidly. The increased 
facilities of locomotion must be credited with much of the- 
loss of custom which has driven these men out—much, but 
not all. The abolition of the turnpikes has been to the vil- 
lage shopkeepers a far more serious blow than the world 
generally supposes. The grocer from the town sends round 
his cart day by day, and pays no vexatious sixpence. The 
pushing draper establishes an ‘‘agency’’ at convenient dis- 
tances, and contributes nothing to the highways which he 
uses so largely. He grumbles loudly at the borough rates, 
but he grumbles more loudly if the roads are “rotten.’”’ Ifa 
rolling stone trips up the high-stepping mare that tools him 
along through the village street, the local newspaper soon: 
hears of it, and the public are assured that the country can 
not stand the negligence of the surveyors. Meanwhile it is 
the village huckster who has to pay his heavy quota to- 
wards the rate, and, if the townsman who competes with 
him saves ten pounds a year in sixpences, somebody has had 
the burden shifted on to his shoulders. 

[ remember the time when among the most enterprising 


| and intelligent of the peasantry there were always two- 


careers open: the one was the hiring of ‘a bit of land’’ large 
enough to keep a horse and a cow or two; the other was the 
setting up a shop where even in old age an honest frugal 
couple might make a livelihood and never be forced to go 
on the parish. 

IT seldom hear of any one looking forward to the former of 
these possible careers. I never find any one inclined to 
venture upon the latter. 

There is yet another class who have been no gainers by 
the great dissemination of money throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. The country parson isa much poorer man than he 
was. Not that his mere household expenses, the cost of 
mere food and raiment, have necessarily inereased (except 
so far as the dying out of frugality and simplicity has to an- 
swer for the multiplication of his wants), for, though butcher’s 
meat and labor are enhanced in price, almost everything 
else is cheaper than in ny early Arcadian days—but the 
parson’s expenses now are outside of his house, not in it, 
and if he have half a dozen children, then his troubles begin. 
There are no more free passes for boys and girls, no nomina- 
tions to this or that well-endowed school, no close exhibi- 
tions at the universities, no patronage to this or that post. 
“Open competition” has thrown all the good things into the 
laps of the wealthy. What chance has an average boy bred 


| up in a country parsonage against another who from child- 
y g 


hood has had all the advantages of the very best and most 
careful training that is to be found upon the face of the 
earth? ‘‘Poor country clergymen are none the better for 
being poor,’’ they are rudely told: “the country does not 
want to help the needy, but the meritorious.”’ It is as if 
admission to the pool of Bethesda could only be obtained by 
a doctor’s certificate that the sturdy patient was not 
afflicted with any disease. 

Moreover, there is one source of income which has almost 
entirely gone from the clergy since my younger days: I 
mean tuition. It used to be taken for granted that every 
country clergyman was a scholar, and in the main this was 
true. Relatively to the rest of the community I do not hesi- 
tate to say that thirty years ago a country parson was a bet- 
ter educated man than his neighbors. The schocls through- 
out the length and breadth of the land were in a very unsat- 
isfactory state, and needed the overhauling which they have- 
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since received. Most men felt, and felt rightly, that every 
lad who was going up to the university would be the better 
‘for a year or two’s preparation by a private tutor, and the 
tutor was althost always aclergyman. Any country parson 
in those days who chose to look out for them could get 
pupils, and very many did so when their cures were small 
or the calls upon them increased. In many cases this led 
to that enlargement of the parsonage houses, which I believe 
ito be one of the great rocks ahead for the rural clergy. Now, 
too many of them find themselves quite overhoused. Since 
those early days the schools have improved beyond our 
most sanguine hopes, and the standard of acquirements ex- 
pected at Cambridge and Oxford has risen to a point which 
iis alarming to the modern bidder for pupils. Even where 
men are qualified for the work, no wise father now takes 
away his son from a school to put him with a tutor if he can 
help it, and no intelligent undergraduate would dream of 
reading in the long vacation with the average country 
curate for ‘‘Mods” or ‘‘Specials.’’ Imagine the dismay of a 
Cambridge pass-man on being asked to read the L£thics 
with his Squire’s first-born! or the clammy terror of the 
newly ordained deacon from St. Aidans invited to assist a 
freshman at Trinity with his Trigonometry! Even the col- 
lege livings are not filled as they used to be; college fellows 
no longer ‘“‘resort to orders’’ as formerly; the benefices are 
offered, even the most valuable of them, to men certainly 
below the first rank in culture and intellect; and, with an 
infatuation which I wonder some good people have not long 
ago stigmatized as “judicial blindness,’’ the bishops as a 
‘body seem to be doing their very best to keep out of the 
ministry the whole race of schoolmasters, i. e., the only men 
who, being ordinarily ‘scholars and gentlemen,” have still 
some kindly prejudices in favor of the Establishment; and 
whose alliance, if rejected at the present moment with sus- 
picion and hauteur, may one of these days be given cordially 
ito the other side. Be that as it may, the fact remains, tui- 
tion and the remuneration it brings are rapidly passing, and 
have almost altogether passed, out of the hands of the coun- 
try clergy. 

Thus the parsons with many sons and daughters and 
small private means—it is still very rarely that they are 
living only on their cures—have dropped behind, and, rela- 
tively to their parishioners, are much poorer than they were. 
Now and then one hears some kindly tenant, of what used 
to be the manorhouse and its domain land, dropping into a 
patronizing tone, and pitying the poor rector and his family, 
while in a gauche though well-intentioned way, he wounds 
itheir feelings as he offers them friendly assistance. At 
times the two men are at war, and then the parson knows 
many a sleepless night. But whatever the relations may 
be between them, it is clear enough that the one class has 
gone up, the other down. The increase in the cost of educa- 
tion, the terrible pressure of the local rates—for the clergy- 
man suffers for the sin of being a clergyman by being rated 
on his gross income—the greater rigor of the law of dilapi- 
dations, the burden of having to keep up houses, buildings, 
and fences erected by a predecessor richer than himself, and 
the general prodigality in our social habits, all contribute to 
make the country parson’s life a far more anxious struggle 
and a far sadder one than it used to be thirty years ago. 

It may be asked, “If what one class has lost another has 
gained, has not the community, on the whole, benefitted by 
thechange?’’ The answer is that this is not a question which 
admits of being narrowed to the limits of a tradesman’s bal- 
-ance-sheet. When we mount to that region where the af- 
fections, sentiments, and aspirations have their play, we 
meéd not be afraid of the reproach of ‘talking vaguely.”” It 
‘would be an immense ealamity to the rural population if 
ithe clergy were to sink in the social scale. Say what we 
will, the tone of the farmhouse is not, and never can be, 








what the tone of the parsonage used to be, and, in many 
cases, still continues to be. The villager, with no clergy- 
man or his family to drop in and gossip, and consult, and 
befriend on the old footing, would inevitably sink into a 
“hand” engaged in chronic warfare with his “employer.” 
You would soon educate him up to that—would you ever 
educate him beyond it? For the rest, the farmers’ daugh- 
ters, better dressed and better set up with luxuries and ac- 
complishments than the young ladies at the rectory, with a 
wider knowledge of the outside world, handsomer drawing- 
rooms and trimmer lawns, yet do lack something. Some- 
how a man feels that in marrying into the one class all he 
would lose would be dower; in marrying into the other 
there would be little else that he could expect to gain. 
I am inclined to think that the laborer’s material gains 
have been appraised a little too highly. The increase in 
money wages has been considerable, but I am satisfied 
that directly and indirectly he has gained less than has been 
supposed. Thirty years ago, in harvest-time, a man’s wife 
earned at least half as much as her husband, every child 
gained a little, every house was shut up. On Sunday men, 
women, and children were asleep from sheer weariness. As 
for the gleaning, I have known instances where a family 
has been kept in bread over Christmas day, the flour ground 
exclusively from the corn picked up in gleaning time. In 
those days farmers kept few accounts, and then not very 
trustworthy ones, but they roughly guessed that the harvest 
cost them ten or twelve shillings an acre against sixteen or 
seventeen which it costs them now. There is good reason to 
think the old estimate too low, whatever may be thought of 
the new reckoning. However, there can be no question 
that the laborer of to-day is a great deal better off than his 
father was, with one notable and shameful exception, which 
we shall come to by-and-by # his children are cleaner, better 
taught, better looked after, better dressed than they were; 
his wife is no longer the poor drudge she almost invariably 
became after her fourth or fifth child; she has her perambu- 
lator, and in many instances her sewing machine, she even 
talks to you of her dressmaker;* she takes great pride in 
sending her little ones to school, with all due regard to their 
personal appearance; she is fastidious in the Christian 
names she selects, especially for the girls; Mary Ann and 
Susan Jane are fast disappearing from some districts. 
“Why don’t you have that baby called Maria for a change ?”’ 
I said to one dirty, gaunt mother, some time back, who had 
a string of daughters christened Bertha, Florence, Ethel, and 
what not? “Lor, sir! Would you now? It’s so wulgar!” 

The truth is, the peasantry have begun to have tastes as 
well as other people: they have shorter hours of work, 
i. e. more leisure; the women have almost passed out of the 
labor market altogether. I have found them reading novels; 
they like to see things looking pretty, they put up neat 
papers on their walls; something must cure the cracks and 
flaws that let the wind in; they buy pictures such as they 
are, they have an eye for art after a fashion, they, too, will 
come to adore the sunflower all in due time. And all this 
is so much gain: but there is something to be said on the 
other side. I doubt whether the agricultural laborer is 
much more of a grumbler than he was, but he is certainly 
more defiant in his tone and bolder in his self-assertion. 
He has become a very keen bargainer, suspicious, exacting, 
mercenary, and this to an extent which I should not have 
thought possible thirty years ago; he knows the price of 
everything; he will do nothing for nothing; he is greedy for 
money, and accepts any substitute for money with reluc- 
tance. “I like the real thing!” said one to whom I repre- 





*Nothing has astonished me more than the amazing number of 
dressmakers to be found in the new Arcadia. They were so rare in 
the old Arcadia that I fancied dresses were like babies—the pro- 
duce of gooseberry bushes. 4 
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sented that he got his cottage rent free and was, so far, bet- 
ter off than his neighbors. Retaining too many of the habits 
and traditions of pauperism, he takes what is given to him 
at Christmas or Whitsuntide less as dole than as due, and 
he is loud in denouncing “favoritism,” a word which he has 
learnt since my younger Arcadian days. 

With all this that is unpleasant about the new peasantry, 
Iam bound to say that they have made one very remarka- 
ble step forward. As a body the laborers now pay ready 
money for their commodities, far more commonly than they 
did. Of course there are those of them who will always be 
behindhand, and who live all their lives in debt. But 
debt is no longer universal as it once was. Formerly every 
man had a score at the village shop, and very dearly he had 
to pay for the credit he expected and received ; but the com- 
petition which beggared the small shopkeeper compelled 
him to resort to the machinery of the county court, and 
the dread of that terrible power has scared many into 
economy and self-denial, and these have brought their own 
reward. So it has come about that the laborer who is hope- 
lessly behindhand is quite the exception; the rule is the 
other way. 

But if the agricultural laborer has been a gainer to the ex- 
tent indicated, he is not a bit more—nay, he is much less— 
contented with his lot than he was. How should he be? 
The old men remember the roadsides, the wastes, and com- 
mons, and village greens, and patches of no man’s land, 
which have gone from them for ever. The donkey munched 
the thistles or rolled in the dust, the cow, half starved per- 
haps in winter, yet gained a certain sort of sustenance and 
picked up its livelihood under the hedge or on the green. 
The geese hissed at strangers intruding upon this or that 
patch of verdure, and brought in a few shillings, if their 
owner were lucky with them, at Michaelmas time. There 
was a charm and amusement and the excitement of a com- 
mercial speculation about it all. The men had something 
to come back to in the evening besides the bare walls of 
their cottages, the women something to do in the daytime 
besides gossip and stare. The children, too, had their part in 
the game, if it was only to keep an eye on the “Dickey,” 
and sometimes ride him if he did not kick too high. Then, 
too, there were always some playgrounds where the young- 
sters could ‘‘get into mischief,’’ as the phrase is, 7. e. where 
they could hope to find a rat or a weasel—peradventure, too 
(oh, the shocking crime!) disturb a rabbit, snare an “old 
hare” (why the peasant should insist so much upon the age 
of a hare I never could understand), scotch a snake, or turn 
up a hedgehog. All these are things of the past. The plain, 
ugly fact is patent to all who do not resolutely keep their 
eyes shut, that the agricultural laborer’s life has had all the 
joy taken out of it, and has become as dull and sodden a life 
as a man’s can well be made. There are scores—perhaps 
hundreds—of villages where the inhabitants have absolutely 
no amusements of any kind outside the public-house, where 
cricket, or bowls, or even skittles, are as unknown as bear- 
baiting—where the children play at marbles in the gutter in 
bodily fear lest the road surveyer should come down upon 
them. It is all very well for philosophers, born and bred 
in Bloomsbury, to discourse learnedly upon the wasteful- 
ness of the commons, or for lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn to 
assure us that there can be no doubt about the rights of 
the lord of the manor. As to the commons, I have ob- 
served that the noisiest advocates for enclosure are the ‘‘ad- 
vanced thinkers’’ of the squares and streets, the absentee 
squire who has outrun the constable, and is in his agent’s 
hands, and the people afflicted with that mania called 
“land-hunger.’”’ As to the rights of the lord, again, I have 
observed that the word rights is getting used more and more 
generally as a synonym for powers, as though the two no- 
tions were identical. Right always does mean power, and 


power means right, to the middle man who is paid! by com- 
mission or paid by the job. It would be idle to suggest to 
the modern land agent, autocratic plenipotentiary as he too 
often is, that there is some truth in the maxim,—'*Summa 
lex summa injuria.’”” But here I am on very delicate 
ground. , 


I have said that the agricultural laborer of to-day is better 
off on the whole than his father-was—with one notable an@ 
shameful exception. I may not shrink from touching om 
this part of my subject. 

It has been estimated that during the last thirty years. 
nearly twenty millions sterling have been spent in building, 
restoring, or enlarging the places of worship of the Estab- 
lished Church alone. I rejoice in the fact, if it be a fact. 

How much has been further spent upon parsonage houses, 
it would be difficult to guess, but the amount must be large. 
The erection of schools and residences for teachers, under the 
enactments of recent legislation, has been, and will long 
continue to be, a sore burden to the ratepayers. 

The number of country houses of the gentry that mean- 
while have been built anew has not been so considerable, 
though it is rare to find one that has. not been added to, 
made more luxurious, or improved in the stables, the gar- 
dens, or in the conservatories. 

As to the farm-houses, it would make Gainsborough or 
Constable weep to see how the dear old places they loved 
have been replaced by mansions, or at least by ample family 
houses such as the scientific agriculturist—the high farmer 
in more senses than one—expects to bring his wife and 
daughters to. 

Nor is this all. The cattle and beasts of burden have 
benefitted by what has been going on. The stables and bul- 
lock-sheds, the cow-houses and piggeries, the very kennels 
have become commedious, substantial, costly, not seldom 
ornamental. On all these things no expense has been 
spared. But here progress has stopped. Yes! The houses 
of God and their ministers, the owners of the soil and their 
tenantry, the sheep and the oxen, the dogs and the swine, 
are decently housed and cared for. What have the peas- 
antry of England done, and what is their crime, that they 
alone have been left as they were? ‘‘As they were?’ No! 
Not as they were—ten times worse than they were! Let a 
man of fifty ride five miles in any direction from his own 
door in some of the most carefully tilled counties of Eng- 
land, and he must be fortunate in his surroundings if he cam 
find ten laborers’ cottages that have been built with three 
sleeping-rooms since he arrived at manhood. Let him at 
the same time take a note of the ‘“thouses’”’ of agricultural 
laborers in which large families have been brought up—God 
knows how—and on which fifty pounds have been spent dur- 
ing the same time. Let him end by counting the number of 
dwellings that have been allowed to fall down, and from 
which the last occupant has escaped only just soon enough. 
Let him do all this, T say, and I think that man will be 
startled and shocked if he has any heart or any pity in him. 

The peasantry are huddling under roofs which our grand- 
fathers raised; but roofs and walls have had half a century 
or more of wear and tear. This one is propped up by an old 
dead tree, that one has been ‘‘daubed with untempered mor- 
tar,’”’ the other one has been made habitable by the wretched 
tenant with some old sleepers fetched from the nearest rail- 
way, or the thatch mended by his own hand with straw that 
ought to have gone to the pig. 

Men pretend to wonder that the population of our villages: 
goes on decreasing. It would be wonderful if it were other- 
wise. The peasantry have acquired migratory habits, and 
gone into the towns from sheer necessity. We have been 
doing our best in our schools to teach the rising, generation 
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decency and self-respect, and in proportion as they learn 
that lesson- in that proportion do they take the earliest 
«opportunity to get out of the shameful hovels which cruel 
umockers call their ‘‘homes.’?’ The wrong and the sin are 
those of omission as far as the larger proprietors are con- 
«cerned, I grant; but what then? 

Non hominem occidi.—Non pasces in cruce corvos. 

Sum bonus et frugi.—Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 


The mischief is all the harder to deal with because the 
larger number of our laborers’ cottages are not the property 
of the great land-owners, but of small, sometimes very 
small, proprietors. These latter manage to get a very hand- 
some return for their investments, and are quite safe in 
asking what rent they chose to demand. Tell them they 
are living in a fool’s paradise, and that Mr. A.or Mr. B. will 
build some decent dwellings soon, and empty the old tum- 
ble-down shanties, and they laugh at you. “I know better 
than that,’’ said a coarse, foul-mouthed old drover to me. 
“‘Gentlemen don’t like building houses for them sort of peo- 
ple. We ain’t got no game-keepers here, nor no gentlefolks 
neither!’ So the small capitalist invests in the row of cot- 
tages within easy reach of the public house, and very well 
he makes it pay. Even looking at the matter from the meanest 
point of view, it appears doubtful whether he is not more 
shrewd than the richer proprietor, who tells you that the 
broad acres cannot run away, while laborers can and do. 
Ay! They canand do. But as William Cobbett said in his 
own strong way nearly half a century ago, ‘‘Without the 
laborer the land is nothing worth. Without his labor there 
¢an be no tillage, no enclosure of fields, no tending of flocks, 
no breeding of cattle, and a farm is worth no more than an 
equal number of acres of the sea or of the air.”’ 

It is when we come to deal with the results directly trace- 
able te the general decay and neglect of the laborers’ dwell- 
ings that the outlook appears most serious. Unhappily we 
are all too well aware that in the best times chastity never 
was a virtue held in very high estimation among the rural 
population. Two young people ‘kept company” for a while, 
and the result was accepted as a matter of course. Thirty 
years ago marriage also followed as a matter of course, and 
# man was looked upon as a bad fellow who delayed to 
‘father his child’ by making the mother his wife. Of late 
years this remnant of honorable sentiment has been dying 
out, and, by much that I can hear from those on whose in- 
formation I can rely, the conviction has been forced upon 
me that female prostitution in country villages is by no 
means uncommon. The young men have no houses to bring 
their wives to, the young women will net be content with 
the ruinous hovels. So the child is born, weaned, and left 
with the grandmother; the young fellow slinks off into the 
town or takes ‘a jog’ in some remote county—the order of 
affiliation is never served, and the girl goes out to service or 
she hangs about the village with nothing to do, and hoists 
her flag hgain in hopes that sooner or later she may capture 
some weak besieger of the citadel and be made an honest 
woman of by bearing another’s name. If this should not 
happen as soon as might be wished, and if youth passes and 
middle life is beginning, she has still another chance. A 
laborer finds himself suddenly a widower with three or four 
young children and no female to look after them. What is 
he to do? The natural course would be to marry again. 
Formerly this used to be invariably done, and usually with 
very little delay. Now he tells you he ean do better than 
that. He takes a housekeeper and pretends that he means 
to look out fora wife. He has not the least difficulty in 
finding the housekeeper, and forthwith new relations are en- 
tered into. He has nothing to gain by marriage—nothing 
as far as he can see—and something to lose by tying himself 
for life to a woman whose antecedents will net bear looking 








into, who has perhaps two or three children that may be 
anybody’s, and whom moreover he has in his power as long 
as he can dismiss her at a week’s notice. 

Meanwhile, the young men, having once broken away 
from the parents’ nest, acquire roaming habits, go to the 
‘pits,’ run up to London for a spree, become navvies, and 
speedily learn the coarse vice and foul language of the so- 
ciety into which they have plunged, and if they come back 
to their birthplace they come back brutalized, unsettled, 
reckless; always with empty pockets, and bawling against 
and denouncing every class except their own with a set of 
phrases from the new Gospel of Hate which ribald agitators 
ply them with. But these men do not marry; too often 
they return at thirty, broken-down sots, and badly diseased, 
and not seldom become the disseminators of such poison as 
I do not care to speak of. 

Thus, spite of improved machinery, spite of increased 
wages, spite of shorter hours of toil, the labor market con- 
tinues to exhibit the remarkable anomaly of asteady decrease 
of supply, varying inversely with the increase of demand. 
To explain it by saying that it is a mere question of wages 
is to show an entire ignorance of the facts. Taking the ru- 
ral population in the mass and comparing their income man 
by man with that of the mass of the townsmen, I have a 
strong suspicion that the countryman would be found by no 
means the poorer of the two. As to that industrious, sober, 
able-bodied agricultural laborer who has to bring up a fam- 
ily on twelve shilling a week, he exists only in the speeches 
of the demagogue. Such a man in the eastern counties is 
not to be found; he would be as hard to meet with as a pole- 
eat. 

The truth is you have increased the laborer’s daily wages, 
but that is absolutely all that you have done for him. He 
asks for a decent home, for a chance of bettering himself, for 
the possibility of a future which may raise him to the rank 
of asmall proprietor; for some prospect of trying his luck 
with a cow or a horse and cart; for some innocent recreation 
and amusement when his day’s work is done; for some tiny 
playground for his children in the summer evenings ;* for 
some object of ambition. What answer can you make to 
him? Are you going to point to the sign of the Chequers 
creaking in the breeze? Our agricultural friend refuses to 
take the hint, and angrily shakes his head. The very beer 
is so bad that it has ceased to tempt him to a debauch. 

I do not pretend to be a prophet, but, looming through the 
mists of the future, there are some ugly shapes that seem to 
be frowning on us. The cry for tenant right has not yet 
made itself heard on our side of the Channel, but are we 
sure there are no mutterings of a storm whose thunder may 
be only the echo of the Land League’s roar? I fancy, if 
some gentlemen were to find themselves at a farmers’ ordi- 
nary on market-day, they would hear more than they ex- 
pected. The great capitalists among the farmers, again, 
are giving up the game, and sullenly telling you that high 
farming doesia’t pay. 1 think they don’t mean what they 
say; but they do mean that farming on a large scale and in 
the grand style does not pay. If they are right, there isa 
mauvais quart d’heure for such as have pulled down three 
or four farmhouses and thrown the fields into one large hold- 
ing. If landlords be compelled to reverse a poliey to which 
they have been pledging themselves for so long, they may 
find that it was an evil day for them when they began to 
“burn one house to warm another.” 

But the labor market. Oh, the labor market! there’s the 
rub! There stands the ominous fact that for years an exodus 
has been going on from the country villages of the best and 
most ambitious of the laboring class. Ft is going on still. 





*I have seen childrem crying because it was holiday time at the 
school, and they had nothing te do at home and no place to play it. 
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‘Village life has ceased to preent charms to the sons of 
the soil. There have been many causes operating to bring 
this about; no one remedy can be trusted to meet the evil. 
But yet something may be done. 

Men do not run away in shoas from homes where their 
childhood was happy and their youth blessed with joyous 
memories, and in which they nay look forward in their 
‘turn to pass their best years in some decency, comfort, and 
self-respect. They do run away from the odious thought of 
living and dying in a squalid hovel with a clay floor and 
two dark cabins under the rafters, reached by a rickety lad- 
der; in the one of which sleep father and mother as best 
they can, while in the foetid air of the other their offspring 
of both sexes huddle, sometimes eight or nine of them, 
among them young men and young women, out of whom 
you are stamping all sense of shame. Yes! people do run 
away from a life like this; leaving it behind them as a 
dreadful past which they remember only with indignation, 
or rebelling against the prospect of it as a future too hideous 
to be entertained, except with scorn. I, for one, do not 
blame them. 

— 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


Sorrow and storm upon the deep, 
Wild light, and thunder-roar! 

The good ship laboured heavily 
A mile away from shore. 

‘Ah me, what will the morning bring?”’ 
I heard a woman cry; 

‘The waves are strong, the night is long. 
No helping hands are nigh! ”’ 

‘Oh, bitter, bitter was the wail 
Of wives upon the beach; 

‘Love wrestled there in fervent prayer 
For those it could not reach. 


Sorrow and sighing in the room 
Where lights were burning low; 

A soul was called away from earth, 
And longed, yet feared to go, 

For thoughts of bygone doubt and sin 
O’erwhelmed it like a tide, 

And darkness lay across the way 
That leads to Life untried; 

‘“Ah me, what will the morning bring? ”’ 
I heard the watchers cry; 

Love wrestled there in fervent prayer, 
But death was drawing nigh. 


The day broke slowly, cool and grey 

And calm from east to west; 
‘The ship was safe within the bay, 

The soul had gone to rest; 
For God was greater than the wave, 

And stronger than the blast; 
Oh, soul and bark, through storm and dark 

Ye came to peace at last! 

peat an 

The eye is the window of the soul; the mouth the door. 
The intellect, the will, are seen in the eye; the emotions, 
sensibilities, and affections, in the mouth. The animals 
look for man’s intentions right into his eyes; even a rat 
when you hunt him and bring him to bay, looks you in the 
eye.—Hiram Powers. 


All sects are different because they come from men; mor- 
ality is everywhere the same because it comes from God.— 
Voltaire. 





The superiority of some men is merely local; they are 
igreat because their associates are little.—Johnson. 














THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
WORD “CHAUTAUQUA.” 


The excellent reputation that Chautauqua Lake bears as 
a place of rest, and the remarkable school of learning estab- 
lished on its shore, have drawn many there. They who go 
to enjoy these privileges, naturally feel an interest in the 
Lake, and all that relates to it; even in the origin and 
meaning of the Indian name by which it is known. It is 
the purpose of this article to give a history of the word, and 
what is known of its signification. 

The country extending along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie remained unexplored and almost unknown to Euro- 
peans until nearly as late as 1750. The French, who held 
possessions in Canada, had either been excluded from that 
region by the fierce and warlike Iroquois, or their enter- 
prising spirit had not drawn them that way. Communica- 
tion between the French forts and settlements in Canada, 
and their posts on the Lower Mississippi, was first main- 
tained by the long and circuitous route of the Ottawa River, 
Green Bay, and the Mississippi River; and afterwards by 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois River; and, at a still later 
period, by the Maumee and the Wabash. The direct and 
easy communication that could have been had between 
Canada and the Mississippi, by the way of the short port- 
age between Lakes Erie and Chautauqua, and thence tothe 
Ohio, seems to have been for a long time unknown to the 


French. Indeed, we find no early mention of Chautauqua 
Lake. It is not marked upon Champlain’s map of 1632, nor 


does his map contain evidence that he had an accurate 
knowledge of this part of the country. No white man, it is 
probable, ever beheld the Lake previous to 1700. 

Baron La Houton, who accompanied De Nouville, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, in a warlike expedition against 
the Iroquois in New York, in 1687, subsequently extended 
his travels further to the west, and in 1688 visited Lake 
Erie in company with a party of western Indians, and in- 
vaded the territory of the Iroquois, to the south of it, in the 
State of Ohio. He wrote a very interesting description of 
the Lake and the country around it, in the course of which 
he says: ‘Lake Erie is justly dignified with the illustrious 
name of Conti; for assuredly it is the finest upon eatth. 
You may judge of the climate from the latitude of the 
countries that surround it. Its circumference extends to two 
hundred and thirty leagues, but it affords everywhere a 
charming prospect; and its shores are decked with oak 
trees, chestnut trees, walnut, apple, plum trees, and vines 
which bear their fine clusters, up to the very tops of the 
trees, upon a spot of ground that lies as smooth as one’s 
hand. Such ornaments as these are sufficient to give rise 
to the most agreeable idea of a landscape in the world. I 
can not express what quantities of deer and turkeys are to 
be found in these woods, and in the vast meadows that lie 
upon the south side of the Lake. At the foot of the Lake we 
find wild beeves (buffaloes), on the banks of two pleasant 
streams that disembogue into it, without cataracts or rapid 
currents. It abounds with sturgeon and white fish, but 
trout are very scarce in it, as well as other fish that we take in 
Lake of Hurous and Illinese (Michigan). It is clear of 
shelves, rocks, and banks of sand, and has fourteen or fif- 
teen fathoms of water. The savages assure us that it is 
never disturbed by high winds, except in the months of 
December, January, and February, and even then but sel- 
dom, which I am very apt to believe, for we had very few 
storms when I wintered in my fort in 1688, though the fort 
lay open to the Lake Hurons. The banks of this Lake are 


commonly frequented by none but warriors, whether Iro- 
quois, the Illinese, the Oumiamies, ete., and it is very dan- 
gerous to stop there. 


By this means it comes to pass that 
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stags, roe-bucks, and turkeys run in great bodies up and 
down the shore all around the Lake. In former times the 
Errirouons and the Andastogueronons lived upon the con- 
fines of the Lake; but they were extirpated by the Iroquois, 
as well as the other nations marked upon the map.”’’ 

Although Lake Erie was well-known to Europeans so early 
it was not until the long and earnest contention between 
England and France, respecting the boundary lines between 
their possessions in America, that Chautauqua Lake was 
first brought to notice. The French claimed dominion over 
all the country lying west of the Alleghenies. The English 
also claimed the territory westward of their colonies, to the 
Pacific Ocean. The- latter, in 1722, established a trading 
post at Oswego, and a little later built there a fort. The 
French thereupon, to enable them to command communica- 
tion with the west, in 1725 reoccupied and reconstructed 
Fort Niagara, which had been deserted for over thirty-f ve 
years. They made it a strong fortress. In 1749 the two 
rival countries proceeded more directly to assert their rights 
to the territory lying west of the Alleghenies. The English 
government granted five hundred acres of land on the Ohio 
to the Ohio Company, which included persons in London, 
Maryland, and Virginia as its members; among whom 
were Lawrence and Augustine Washington. The objects of 
this Company were the settlement of this territory, and the 
establishment of trade with the Indians. 

The French, the same year, sent from Lachine, in Can- 
ada, Captain Bienville de Celoron with two hundred and 
fourteen soldiers and Canadians, and fifty-five Iroquois and 
Abenakis Indians, to the Ohio country to take possession of 
those disputed regions in the name of the king of France. 
In June, 1749, this party ascended the St. Lawrence, and 
coasted along the eastern and southern shore of Lake On- 
tario, passed up the Niagara River, and along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie as far west as the mouth of Chautauqua 
Creek, at the hamlet of Barcelona, Chautauqua county, 
where they arrived July 16, 1749. They then passed over the 
portage between Lakes Erie and Chautauqua, and arrived 
at the head of the latter Lake on the 22d. Celoron and his 
men, from the heights of Mayville, first beheld this secluded 
water. Remote from the obscure paths of the wilderness, it 
was seldom visited by savage, and perhaps never before by 
civilized man. Celoron embarked on the Lake on the 23d. 
In his voyage over its upper expanse, he passed the conse- 
crated groves of Point Chautauqua and Chautauqua, which 
were then but the haunts of the wild deer, or where it may 
be, the wolf made his lair. He passed the narrow cape, 
now know as Long Point, which, stretching far into the 
deepest waters of the Lake, narrows to a long and slender 
thread of land scarcely wide enough to bear its single line 
of graceful forest trees, or to hide the glistening bay beyond. 
This charming bay, shut in by Long Point, Thomas Point, 
and Bemus Point, forms a miniature lake. When Celoron 
passed over its bright waters, it was a marvel of natural 
beauty. On this day Celoron passed Bemus Point, and 
through the narrows into the lower expanse. Rude as were 
these forest rovers, as they paddled their boats over its clear, 
sparkling waters, they must have been impressed with the 
rare beauty of the Lake. Fed by springs beneath its sur- 
face, or by streams of purest water, in which the brook 
trout dwelt, that rippled down over beds of gravel, through 
leafy shades, from springs among the hills; its gracefully 
eurving shores nearly hid by overhanging foliage that 
spread densely from the water’s margin on every side, to 
the summits of the encircling hills, the Lake must have 
been even more beautiful than now. On the night of the 
23d, Celoron encamped on the shore of the Lake, about 
three miles above its outlet; at what place it is not pre- 
cisely known. 

About 1811 a French ax of a peculiar pattern was found 


a aad 








upon that shore of the lowe Lake. Its helve had nearly 
gone to decay, and in 1816 sn old musket was also found 
near the same shore upon th? same side of the Lake. It ap- 
peared to have been standiag near a large ash tree. The 
stock’ fell to pieces when the gun was taken up; the barrel 
and its bands were badly rusted; the letters inscribed upon 
the gun indicated that it was of French manufacture. 
These ancient relics may iadicate the place where Celoron 
and his party encamped. On the 24th the expedition made 
little progress. They passed down the narrow and crooked 
outlet, the light of day being nearly shut out by the over- 
reaching forest; they eneamped the night of the 24th at 
or near the present site of Jamestown. Celoron was pro- 
vided with a number of leaden plates to deposit at various 
points on his route, to indicate formal acts of possession and 
dominion. Upon each ef these plates an appropriate in- 
scription in French was engraved, expressing the purpose 
of the expedition, with a space left in each in which to en- 
grave the place of its deposit when determined upon. The 
Iroquois, who were extremely jealous of the movements of 
the French, managed by some artifice to obtain one of these 
leaden plates, which they delivered to Sir William John- 
son, and which was afterwards probably carried to England. 
The following is a translation of the inscription engraved 
upon it, prepared, it is believed, to be buried at the outlet 
of Chautauqua: 

“Tn the year 1749, of the reign of Louis XV, King of 
France, we, Celoron, commander of a detachment sent by 
Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Governor General 
of New France, to re-establish tranquility in some Indian 
villages of these cantons, have buried this plate of lead at 
the confluence of the Ohio and the Chautauqua (Tchad- 
akoiu in the original), this 29th day of July, near the river 
Ohio, otherwise Belle Rivere, as a monument of the renewal 
of the possession we have taken of the said river Ohio, and 
of all those which empty into it, and of all the lands on 
both sides as far as the sources of the said rivers, as en- 
joyed, or ought to have been enjoyed, by the kings of France 
preceding, and as they have there maintained themselves 
by arms and by treaties, especially those of Ryswick, 
Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle.”’ 

The name Ohio, or Beautiful River, was applied by the 
French to the Allegheny, as well as to the river below Pitts- 
burgh. By the inscription it would appear that it was be- 
lieved by Celoron, either that the Chautauqua outlet emp- 
tied into the Ohio at Warren, or that the Conewango and 
Canadaga were the main branches of the river, and were 
consequently entitled to the appellation of Ohio. The first 
plate buried by Celoron, was at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Kanaaiagou (Conawango), on the 29th of July, as ap- 
pears by the leaden plate placed there. It was buried at 
the foot of a red oak, on the south bank of the Allegheny, 
at the confluence of that stream with the Conewango, near 
the village of Warren. Celoron continued his journey 
down the Ohio, as far as the mouth of the Great Miami, 
when he ascended the Miami and returned to Canada. 
He kuried leaden plates inscribed with similar inscrip- 
tions near the famous rock below Franklin, known as 
the Indian God; at the mouth of Wheeling Creek, in West 
Virginia; at the mouth of the Muskingham, which plate 
was found by some boys in 1798; also at the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha, which was found in 1846, and lastly, at the 
mouth of the Great Miami. 

The first that we find a name applied to Chautauqua 
Lake, or its outlet, is the word Tchadakoiu, in the inscrip- 
tion upon this leaden plate, thus surreptitiously obtained 
by the Indians from the French, and presented to Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson; and in the journal of the expedition kept by 
Celoron, where it is written Chatacoiu, and Chatakouia; 
and upon a map of the route of the expedition made at the 
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time, where it is spelled Tjadakoiu. In the letters of Du 
Quesne, Governor-General of Canada, written to the French 
government in 1753, it is spelled Chatacouit. In the French 
of Captain Pouchot, in his history of the French and English 
wars in North America, written before the American Rev- 
olution, and in the map accompanying it, it is spelled Shat- 
acoiu. Stephen Coffen, an English soldier, who was taken 
prisoner by the French in 1774, and who accompanied the 
French expedition that in 1753 opened the Portage road 
from Erie to Le Boeuf on French Creek, and also that in 
November of the same year, constructed a wagon road from 
Barcelona, on Lake Erie, to the head of Chautauqua 
Lake, in an affidavit made before Sir William Johnson 
in 1754, spelled it Chadakoiu. Mitchell, in 1755, writes 
it Chadocoiu. These were obviously but different spell- 
ings of the same Indian name. The Lake and its 
outlet were located wholly within the domains of the 
Senecas. The nearest Indian villages were those of that 
people along the Allegheny River. Their trails threaded 
the wide forest of Western New York, in which the Lake 
was hidden. The people of this nation sometimes fished in 
its waters, and hunted along its shores, The name by 
which the Lake was most generally known among the In- 
dians, was undoubtedly a word in the Seneca tongue; one 
which the French would be the most likely to adopt, and 
engrave upon the leaden plate. Those conversant with the 
French tongue, will observe the near resemblance between 
this word pronounced according to the rules of French or- 
thoépy, and the word Chautauqua as now pronounced. 

It is not surprising that when the English obtained do- 
minion over these western regions, that the word, in that 
language, should acquire a slightly different pronunciation, 
which in time should be still further changed. On Lewis 
Evan’s map of 1758, and Pownell’s map of 1776, it is written 
Jadaxque. By Sir William Johnson in 1761, Jadaghque. 
By General William Irvin, who visited the Lake previous to 
1788, Judaqua. And Cornplanter, according to Alden, pro- 
nounced it Chaud-dauk-wa&. On the map made by the Hol- 
land Land Company, in 1804, it is spelied Chataughque. 
After the settlement of the county until 1859, it was spelled 
Chautauque, when it was changed by a resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County to Chautauqua. The 
slight confusion in the pronunciation of the word, is due 
to the various tongues, white and Indian, in which the 
word was successively rendered. Even in the different di- 
alects of Iroquois language it is pronounced differently. 
The Senecas call it Chi-da-queh; the Cayugas, Cha-di-qua; 
the Oonondagas, Cha-dé-qué; the Tuscarories, Ché-taé-qua, 
and the Mohawks, Jé-daé-qui. 

Various significations have been ascribed to this word. 
It was the custom of the Indians to call the waters and 
places which they wished to identify, by names which in 
their tongue had allusion to some peculiar characteristics of 
the locality, or incident of Indian story. They have thus 
embalmed in the names of rivers and lakes, many a strik- 
ing metaphor and beautiful legend. Besides a poetical sig- 
nification, these words often have a musical accentuation. 
We need not go further than to the names they have given 
to the waters and localities in the immediate regions around 
Chautauqua Lake, for beautiful words of expressive and 
poetic meaning in the Indian tongue. The Canadaway 
Creek, they pronounced Gi-udé-da-wad-o, which signifies, 
“Running through the hemlock,” in allusion to its course 
among the noble evergreens that formerly grew in great 
abundance along its banks, and upon the hillsides of Ark- 
wright and Pomfret, where it flows. Canadaga Creek and 
Lake, they called Gus-da-go, meaning ‘‘Under the rocks.” 
It has been said to mean ‘‘muddy waters.’’ The Chautau- 
qua outlet and Conewango Creek were called Gii-no-wun-go 
which means ‘‘In the rapids,’’ a signification particularly ap- 





propriate to the former waters. Silver Creek was called Gii-a- 
nun-da-té, or ‘‘A mountain leveled down.’’ The Cattarau- 
gus Creek was called Gé-htin-da, meaning ‘‘Fetid banks,’” 
less politely, but more expressively, ‘Stinking waters.’’ 
Upon an old French map of this region this stream is called 
“PR. a la terre puante,’”’ which signifies the same as this 
Indian word. Great Valley Creek was called O-dii-squa- 
dor-sa, meaning ‘“‘Around the stone.”’ Little Valley Creek, 
O-da-squa-wa-tah, ‘‘A small stone beside a large one.’’ 
Ischua Creek, Hé-soh, or ‘‘Floating nettles,’’ and Oil Creek 
Te-car-nohs, which means ‘‘Dropping oil.’ 

Chautauqua has been said, without much authority, how- 
ever, to signify ‘the foggy place,’’ in allusion to the mists 
arising from the Lake. Also “high up,’’ referring to its ele- 
vated situation. Horatio Jones and Jasper Parish, cele- 
brated Indian interpreters, well versed in the Seneca 
tongue, it is said, gave its meaning to be ‘‘A pack tied in 
the middle,”’ or ‘‘two moccasins fastened together,’”’ on ac- 
count of the resemblance of the Lake to those objects. Ac- 
cording to the late Dr. Peter Wilson, an educated Seneca, 
and graduate of Geneva Medical College, it is a compound 
word, formed according to the Seneca method from Gi-joh, 
“fish,’? Ga-dah-gwah, ‘‘taken-out.’’ Dr. Wilson relates the 
following Indian tradition, indicating the origin of the 
word: While a party of Senecas, in returning from the 
Ohio to Lake Erie, were passing through Chautauqua Lake 
in a canoe, they caught a strange fish, which they bore to 
Lake Erie and placed in the water alive. This species of 
fish afterwards became abundant in the latter Lake where it 
was never known before. Names of objects are naturally 
derived from the leading quality, or peculiarity of the ob- 
ject named. This is especially true of names given by the 
Indians, and by all primitive people. Independent of the 
tradition connected with it, the elements of this Indian 
name would indicate that it meant the place where fish are 
taken out, or ‘‘Fish Lake,’ an appropriate designation in 
view of the peculiar excellence and great number of fish 
inhabiting it. 

The following beautiful legend is related by others: An 
Indian party had encamped on the shore of the Lake. A 
young maiden of the party having eaten of a certain root 
growing on its banks, which created great thirst, stooped to 
drink from its clear waters, when she disappeared forever. 
Hence the name, which signifies ‘‘the place of easy death,” 
er ‘where one vanishes away.’’ William H. C. Hosmer, a 
favorite poet of Western New York, many years ago com- 
memorated this incident in verse, and Cornplanter, in his 
famous speech against the title of the Phelps and Gorham 
tract, alluding to this tradition, says: “In this case, one 
chief has said he could ask you to put him out of pain; an- 
other, who will not think of dying by the hand of his father 
or his brother, has said he will retire to the Cauddaukwa, 
eat of the fatal root, and sleep with his fathers in peace.” 

ction 

In the office of the C. L. 8. C., at Chautauqua, during 
the Assembly of the present year, a register was kept in 
which all members of the circle on the grounds were re- 
quested to record their names. In all 684 members reg- 
istered. Of this number 318 were of the class of 1882, 127 of 
the class of 1883, 145 of the class of 1884, 73 of the class of 
1885, and 21 either failed to designate the class to which 
they belonged, or were only members of a local circle. By 
these figures it will be seen that nearly one-half of those 
registered were of the class of 1882, and the members of the 
class of 1884 were next highest in numbers. The members 
of the class of 1883 will have to look after their laurels at 


Chautauqua next year. 
he 


Syria, it is said, has eighty foreign preachers, 300 native 
helpers, 1,000 Christians, and 450,000 churchgoers. 
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‘Dr. Vincent spoke as follows: I salute you, and bid you 
welcome to the Hall in the Grove. I am glad that a good 
Providence has preserved our lives, and that so many of our 
fraternity are permitted to meet here in this sacred place 
this afternoon. 

I should like to know how many of the class of 1884 are 
present this afternoon; please raise your hands. How many 
of the class of 1883? How many of the class of 1882? Will 
the members of the class of 1884 arise? Now, will those of 
the class of 1883 arise? Those of you standing will hold up 
your hands if members of the class of 1883. Will the mem- 
bers of the class of 1882 arise? 

I have tried to philosophize a little upon this question: 
why is it that we always have more of the class of 1882 
present than we do of either of the other classes? It is 
worthy of a couple of hours’ discussion in a debating society. 
A voice: They live nearer. . 

Dr. Vincent: I think the first stroke reached the people 
who are in the vicinity, and as the interest went out it 
reached people at a distance. But there is a much larger 
proportion of the class of 1883 represented here to-day, I 
think, than last year, and also of 1884 than last year of 1883. 
Those of the class of 1882 who live within a hundred miles 
of this place will please stand. Those of the class of 1882, 
who are from a distance, except those whe have risen, 
please stand. There is about an equal division. A voice: 
The class of 1882 is perhaps getting to have more interest in 
the work than the beginners. 

Dr. Vincent: But look out for the class of 1882 next year! 
Now the question that will come up this afternoon, and 
probably the only question I shall ask, is this: How shall 
we make the best use of our opportunities during this As- 
sembly? What is the best use we can make of our opportu- 
nity for meeting together as members of the C. L. 8. C.? 
What would you like, as members of the Circle? I will 
take your answers to that question. A voice: Reviews of 
the C. L. 8. C. lessons, as in the Normal Class. 

Dr. Vincent: What else would you like? 
More outlines. 

Dr. Vincent: In the meetings here, I mean; what other 
things do you desire? A voice: Some discussions of the 
most profitable way of reciting lessons in local circles. A 
voice: How to conduct local circles. 

Dr. Vincent: What else would you like? A voice: An 
occasional drill in spelling and pronunciation, as we had 
last year—blunders in speech. 

Dr. Vincent: A series of conferences on blunders of 
speech at Chautauqua; what else? A voice: A discussion 
on the best way to use the C. L. 8. C. books and papers. 

Dr. Vincent: Are there any other questions that come to 
you? A voice: I would like, sometime during the encamp- 
ment, to have the question discussed : whether the year’s read- 
ing is not more extensive than the local circles can accomplish. 

Dr. Vincent: That is a question relating to the general 
plan of our work. Suppose we take that up as we did last 
year, and take it up now. I will see to it that we have a 
discussion of the question of local circles, and that we have 
our conferences on blunders of speech at Chautauqua, as last 
year; that we have something said on the best way of using 
the C. L. 8. C. books and papers, and that we have review 
lessons to some extent, as in the Normal Classes. 

Now, let us ask what are some of the criticisms made by 
the friends of the C. L. 8. C. upon its plans? That includes 
everything, its course of reading and all. A criticism may 
be a favorable comment upon a thing. We do not need 


A voice: 
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favorable comments; we need the other side—unless some- 
body assails it too severely, and where we find the animus 
of the objector to be bad, then we will call for some criti- 
cisms of a favorable character to mollify and soothe our 
wounded spirits. But until that arises it is not necessary to 
say anything to the assailers of our system. We all believe 
in itasa whole. But let us now go to work lovingly and 
point out its faults, 

A voice: T have had charge two years of a class of ladies 
in my community, who are under the necessity of doing 
their own housework, and their complaint to me is that the 
course of reading throughout the year covers too many sub- 
jects—that they can not master the course of reading as 
laid down for them, and they wanted me to ask an expres- 
sion of opinion here in regard to it: whether it was their 
fault, or whether it was the fault of the course. They were 
not able to decide that for themselves, and I did not under- 
take to decide for them. 

Dr. Vincent: The objection has been made by the ladies 
of a local circle, who are themselves very much occupied 
with home duties, that there are too many subjects at- 
tempted each year in the C. L. 8. C. course to insure thor- 
oughness in the study of them. Are there any other criti- 
cisms upon the C. L. 8. C.? 

A voice: I think it would be a better plan not to have 
any local circles at all. I think that is where we made a 
mistake. People who are studying the C. L. 8. C. course, so 
far as my experience goes, have all that they can possibly 
do already, and to attend the meetings of the local circles is 
more than they can do. 

Dr. Vincent: You have given an honest expression to an 
opinion which I think obtains, to some degree, among a good 
many, especially among some ministers. Well, we will 
speak about that when we come to it. Are there any other 
objections ? 

Rev. J. L. Hurlbut: Perhaps covered by the first objec- 
tion, or in close alliance with it, is the fact that in conse- 
quence of having so many subjects, the course is largely a 
course of extracts, a chapter of this and a selection of that. 
Instead of taking some one subject and pursuing it thor- 
oughly, we have books upon a good many things. While 
at the same time it makes the course more difficult, it does 
not give as beneficial results, in the opinion of some, as if 
the course had a less number of subjects, and more time was 
taken for each one of them. 

Dr. Vincent: Any other criticisms on the course of the 
C.L.8.C.? <A voice: One of the best members of our 
local circle, a lady who is well read in our work, objects to 
the use of such a book as the ‘‘Art of Speech,” on the ground 
that it is too nearly like our grammars that we have used in 
our schools, and that by the reading of such a book a person 
gets merely a smattering of the subject, and nothing solid. 

Dr. Vincent: The objection is that it is too rudimentary. 

Mr. Hurlbut: I hear them say around here that it is one 
of the best books in the course. A voice: It is not too rudi- 
mentary if needed, and it is needed certainly in every circle 
I have had anything to do with. A voice: It is not my ob- 
jection I have given, but an objection I have reported from 
another. 

Dr. Vincent: Is there any further criticism on the books 
or the work of the C. L.8.C.? A voice: I hear a good 
many objections against the novel ‘““Hypatia.”” They say 
it is better to spend the time in gaining some real facts and 
real history, instead of reading that which is fiction and not 
reliable, when they want to make any statements or quota- 
tions from the history of that century. 

Rev. J. O. Foster: It is seriously objected to in our circle. 
Half a dozen of our church members say that if we want to 
put that in they want to be counted out. 

Rev. Dr. 8. J. M. Eaton: Books of that kind swarm 
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mow, and some say that if we are to have that class in the 
-course, they want to make their own selection. 

Dr. Vincent: Are there any further criticisms? A lady: 
We had too little to do last year. [Laughter.] A voice: We 
had too much to do the past year. A voice: Some of us 
have found it difficult to give an honest statement of the 
itime spent in reading, and we can not see the use in giving 
the time. 

Dr. Vincent: There are eight criticisms that have been 
given upon the C. L. 8. C. course. Are there any other con- 
eeivable objections ? 

A lady: Do you think the time reports capable of being 
made accurate? Those of us who are housekeepers do our 
reading very fragmentarily, as we can snatch the time. We 
do not know how to make an honest report. 

A lady: In the catechisms published in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, the questions should be given one month and the an- 
swers the following month, and give the members an op- 
portunity to find the answers themselves, and compare 
them. 

A voice: On the subject of the excessive technicality in 
such books, for instance, as Biology, I suggest whether the 
technical reading in the book might not be dropped, and the 
words put in plain English. 

Dr. Vincent: You prefer the plain English to the Latin. 
It reminds me of the objection Dr. Crosby made to the 
scheme when he first heard of it, and before he approved of 
it. Hesaida man must be educated before he is able to 
read these modern primers of science. Then, the suggestion 
was made that, if the essential parts of a science could be 
brought out in this form, there might be, at the end of the 
book, an appendix containing all the technical terms and 
explanations, but that the book itself should be written in 
the interest of people who know nothing about the terms 
themselves. 

Are there any other criticisms? A voice: The examina- 
tion papers come all together, at the end of the year. If 
they could be distributed it would be a relief to some. A 
voice: Should not the examination questions be such that 
the answers may be found in the books of the course? A 
voice: A lady makes an objection on the part of some, 
ithat the course is too religious to reeommend to the general 
public, that it interferes with the religious bias of some 
people. 

Dr. Vincent: We might recommend to that class ‘““Hy- 
patia.”” [Laughter.] A voice: The “History of the World,” 
published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, contains too many hard 
facts and dates, and not enough detail. 

Mr. Hurlbut: Mention has been made of the fact that 
there is nothing said in the course about French and Ger- 
man writers, but members are asked about them in the ex- 
amination papers. A voice: Then, there is a book we are 
asked if we have read that is not named in the course. 

Dr. Vincent: What is that? A voice: Chautauqua 
Text-Book No. 27, Ancient Classics. 

Dr. Vincent: There was a blunder in that. 

Mr. Foster: In connection with that I wish to ask, to 
whom shall we report when we find gross inaccuracies in 
the scientific statements made? 

Dr. Vincent: You may report them to me, but don’t 
hold me responsible for them. 

In relation to the first objection, that there are too many 
subjects each year, I give the old answer. Our theory is 
embodied in the single phrase: ‘We seek the college 
student’s outlook.’’ Give me the pile of books the student 
has, from the time he enters college until he leaves it, elim- 
inate from that pile of books all material contained in it for 
purposes of mental discipline, and let me have as the residue 
all that he gets of subject-matter for the increase of his 
knowledge, and you will find in the college course as great 





a variety of subjects as we undertake to handle in our four 
years’ course. If our theory be the correct one, that the four 
years’ course is designed to give the college student’s out- 
look, to read the readable things of the college student’s 
course, then we must have for the four years quite as great 
a variety; and if we read only as much as the college stu- 
dent reads in the average college, we shall read compara- 
tively little on these subjects—little as compared with what 
he expects to read afterwards, and what we expect to read 
afterwards in our special courses of study. So, if we intend 
to keep up that idea of giving John’s mother John’s out- 
look as he goes through college, if we intend to adhere to 
that root idea of our scheme, we must have a good many 
subjects in a year in order to have all the subjects in any 
four years. Would it not be better to adhere to that? Sev- 
eral voices: Yes. 

Dr. Vincent: Then, the thorough part of the work can be 
done afterwards, in the special courses—and now, by ob- 
jector No. 4, ‘‘too little to do.”’ 

The second objection is that each subject is discussed frag- 
mentarily, by brief extracts, ete. For example, this year we 
shall take Geology in aseries of very short chapters, and turn 
over the pages hurriedly, as a book editor examines a book 
in order to review it, or as a child goes over a picture book, 
not giving so much attention to the letter press, but reading 
the pictures. It will be a hurried reading of the subject of 
Geology in its entirety. It will be a turning over of the 
pages of the strata, and a reading of those interesting facts 
in connection with Geology which(whet the appetite for 
more knowledge about it) I do not know how much space 
we shall give, but perhaps twenty pages of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, to publishing a treatise on Geology. That is all we 
can afford to give now. We can give you a book on Geol- 
ogy, but if we can publish the book in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
it comes more fragmentary. In the book it looks more for- 
midable, but you put it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and you 
can follow it up, so many pages a month for six months, 
and although it appears as though you were doing it in a 
fragmentary way, you have the substance of it there. A 
voice: Could you not put in one number all you have on 
the subject? 

Dr. Vincent: Yes—no, I don’t know as we could. We 
expect to have a series of articles on “Christianity in Art,’’ 
by Prof. Harris, and his purpose is, I believe, to furnish 
about two pages a month for six months. A great many 
complaints have been made about the number of pages on 
one subject. They take up THE CHAUTAUQUAN and say 
there are one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve pages on the History of the World, all on 
one subject. Perhaps that was owing to the character of 
the reading matter, and it was really very good, much of it. 
But the question is whether we might not do better by read- 
ing two or three pages a month on a subject, and have a 
variety, occupied as so many of our students are with 
numerous cares and household duties. 

Now, as to the objeetion to local circles. I want to say 
that I have never taken more stock than was necessary in 
local circles. I believe in local circles where they are the 
outgrowth of preferences on the part of individual pupils. 
Where you prefer it, a local circle is a great help. Where 
you don’t care for it, it is just as well for you to let the local 
circle go. You stand just as good at headquarters if you 
never attend a local circle, but I don’t believe you will 
stand as well with yourself. Wedo not put any emphasis 
on loeal circles. If we did we should multiply circle cen- 
ters all over the country. I believe in the local circle as a 
voluntary organization, peculiarly so, and commend it. But 
I do not want members to feel they are at a discount at 
the central organization if they do not attend a local circle— 
yet they ought to attend a local circle. 
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Mr. Hurlbut: Don’t you think where there is a local 
circle, instead of reading up and studying themselves, 
members depend upon attendingithe meetings of the local 
circle as a substitute for hard work? A voice: I think it is 
the reverse. 

Mr. Hurlbut: There is one benefit of a local circle: it 
keeps the subject before the community. If their meetings 
are in any sense public, they let the people know of the or- 
ganization, and that brings in new members. 

Dr. Vincent: I propose that at our next meeting, at five 
o’clock, on Friday, we take up the subject of local circles, 
their advantages and disadvantages, and the relation of in- 
dividual members to them. 

The next criticism is that some of the books are too super- 
ficial and rudimentary, especially the volume by Dr. Town- 
send on the ‘‘Art of Speech ;’’ itis too much like the grammar 
that we learned in our childhood. That is the objection re- 
ported. All of you who have read the “Art of Speech” 
raise your hands. [A large number of hands raised.] All 
of you who think the “Art of Speech” really a ‘useful book, 
and worthy of a place in the course, raise your hands. 
[Hands of nearly all present raised.) That is a genéral ap- 
proval, I think. Those that think some better book in the 
same department might be selected, raise your hands. [No 
hands raised.] Those of you who have that thought will 
please write to me, or hand to me the naine of the book 
that you think better for the purpose, and we will consider 
it. A voice: Perhaps the best book has not been written 
yet. A voice: We must wait until we have read the sec- 
ond part before we decide. 

Dr. Vincent: The next criticism is, the introduction of 
fiction into the course of the C. L. 8. C. is seriously ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. J. G. Allen: I know of a good Methodist who read 
the book twice and wanted to readit again. A voice: There 
are a great many who like to read novels better than reali- 
ties. A voice: Hours are spent by our children in read- 
ing fiction that is of no practical benefit to them. 

Mr. Hurlbut: The question would be whether the best 
way to defeat this tendency toward reading the lighter 
class of stories that do harm, is to insist on the reading of 
nothing but what is actual fact, or whether it is not better 
to meet it by giving them works of fiction to read that are 
worthy of being read and good for something. I never read 
a work on that period of Roman history that lingered so long 
in memory and gave me so vivid a picture of the times as 
““Hypatia,” and I have read several books on the subject. I 
believe the story really has more truth than history. I am 
reminded of the remark of the man who said he didn’t care 
to read history, because he had made up his mind that there 
was only one true history in the world, and that was ‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ [Laughter.] A voice: The objection is 
that your time is spent in reading that which is no more 
than chaff, while there are so many volumes that give good 
knowledge to the mind. 

Mr. Beggs: I was very much pleased, and also edified, 
by the reading of ‘“‘Hypatia.”’ I think we shall do away with 
a good deal of a light class of fiction if we give the people a 
better class to read. A voice: I do not think Charles 
Kingsley capable of writing a harmful book. And if we 
want to read history, I do not think we can do better than 
to read it from Thackeray, and Dickens, and Scott. Taken 
in connecgtion with our histories, it appears to me we can fix 
the facts better in our minds by the reading of such books. 

Prof. W. D. Bridge: A lady of seventy years of age, who 
has read through the whole course this year, thinks ‘‘Hy- 
patia’”’ an excellent work. 

Dr. Eaton: The facts as to the shades of philosophy and 
the different forms of theology pertaining to that particular 
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““Hypatia.” It will not do to throw away everything like 
romance or fiction. If we do we will throw away the book 
of that master of fiction, Bunyan, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
That is fiction; there is no reality to it, and yet the brother 
does not deny that it teaches theology. 

Rev. Mr. Rubinkam: I feel that a person who is used 
merely to reading a low class of fiction would have to culti- 
vate his taste very much to appreciate such a book as ‘‘Hy- 
patia.”’ And it is a book which ought to be read, and could 
be read with profit in connection with another book I have 
seen noticed in this course, and that is Dr. Ulhorn’s book 
on the battle between Christianity and heathenism. One 
of the most eminent church historians in Germany, in lectur- 
ing on this period of the battle between Christianity and 
heathenism in Egypt, where Christianity and the Neo- 
Platonic school of philosophy and the Jews all came into 
conflict, made this remark: that the very best picture of the 
social life of that age was given in a book written by the 
Englishman, Charles Kingsley, and that remark, coming 
from a German church historian, about an Englishman, 
certainly gives it considerable weight. I think any one in 
reading the book, seeing the tone in which it is written, and 
the candor and carefulness with which the age is pictured, 
could not do otherwise than say it is a book valuable to 
young readers, as well as to the older class. 

A lady: Last year two or three of the professors in Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, recommended ‘‘Hypatia”’ very highly 
to the students for their reading. 

Miss Armstrong: The greatest man that Southern Metho- 
dism ever produced read ‘‘Hypatia,” and marked it through 
and through, and he told me it was the best book he ever 
read in all his life on anything of the kind. The name of 
that man is Dr. Munson, of Tennessee. 

A lady: Asa member of the circle I wish to say that the 
reading of ‘“Hypatia”’ interested me more than any other book 
in the course, and led me to read more articles in the ency- 
clopedia than any other book in the course. I have read it 
a second time as history. 

A voice: When we can take up a book with the facts put in 
a way that we can understand them better, does it not help 
us? We have those who object to spending time on ancient 
history, or the giving so much time to it. We have that 
objection from some of our best educators, because it seems 
a waste of time, and they say we do not know the facts, 
there is such a difference of opinion among the authors. 

A voice: No book drove me to the cyclopedias so much, 
and so frequently, and with so much profit, as ‘‘Hypatia.”’ 

Mr. Hurlbut: I just reeall an incident about Charles 
Kingsley in connection with the writing of ‘“Hypatia.” It is 
stated that on one occasion he spent two days, aided by 
three friends, in searching through the writings of that 
period, to verify a statement that occupied just four lines in 
‘“‘Hypatia,” so as to be sure of its correctness. 

Dr. Vincent: Charles Kingsley, with his wealth of knowl- 
edge and love of truth, wrote that book for the purpose of 
producing a picture of that time, in harmony with the facts 
It is history so presented that peo- 
ple will be attracted toward it and read it with pleasure. 
We have no more time to discuss this question now, but we 
shall not recommend anything in the C. L, 8. C. course 
that tends downward, and I think we must always be care- 
ful not to argue that, because a book is ostensibly a work of 
fiction it is not genuine history. ; 

A voice: When we take up the Chautauqua course, and 
the first book that is brought into our house is a novel, how 
can we teach our children not to read novels? 

Dr. Vincent: I have not taught my boy that he must 
never read novels. There is not a novel of Dickens’ that 


, ' was not read to him before he was ten years old; and 
time, are brought out very elearly and very beautifully in ' 
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before he was fourteen years old. There is nothing in Dick- 
ens, or Thackeray, or Scott, or any of the standard authors, 
he has not been permitted to read. And he would not touch, 
he loathes, low, dissipating literature. The only way is to 
‘educate them up to it. The truth is put in the form of nov- 
els. I call them works of imagination in which the highest 
powers God has given to great men and women are made 
use of, to exalt and glorify the truth in God’s universe. 
‘When a man gathers up all the factsin any branch of knowl- 
edge, and brings his imagination in harmony with them, 
and brings out the truth fully thereby in its purity and 
beauty, he ministers to fact in the highest degree. 

Mr. Chapin: Iam sorry to hear that the Doctor, with all 
his great ingenuity, could not interest his boy with facts 
stranger than fiction. 

Dr. Vincent: We will let this matter rest for the present, 
because it is six o’clock. We seek the truth above every- 
thing. We may differ as to the processes we are to employ 
in reaching any truth, but if we seek the truth I think we 
will all come out right. 

A voice: Would it not be proper to allow a substitute for 
‘‘Hypatia” for those who object to this work ? 

Dr. Vineent: We allow a substitute. Every time any 
one has written to me on that subject, I have allowed it to 
be done. One very conscientious lady in New England 
wrote to me on the subject, and was horrified at the idea of 
reading anovel. I replied that she certainly could not have 
examined the character of the book and its purpose. She 
wrote me again later, saying that she regretted she had not 
looked at the book more thoroughly, for she had since read 
the book with much profit and delight. We give people 
who desire it the privilege of substituting any good book on 
church history in its place. We do not compel any member 
to read any book, if another one can be found that conveys 
as good information. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS ON THE HISTORY OF ART.—FROM THE 
HISTORY OF PRIMITIVE ART TO THE PERIOD OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


1. Q. Into what seven general periods may the History of 
Art be divided? A. Ancient, Classic, Early Christian, Me- 
-dizeval, Renaissance, Pagan Art in the Christian era, and 
Art in the Nineteenth Century. 

2. Q. Ancient art comprises the history of the art of what 
four early kingdoms? A. Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and 
Persia. 

3. Q. What further does the history of ancient art in- 
clude? A. The rude artistic work of all savage tribes, the 
art of the Phoenicians and Hebrews, and art in the early 
history of Asia Minor. 

4. Q. What is the earliest attempt at monumental con- 
struction? A. The tumulus, or mound of earth which 
marked the burial place of the fallen hero. 

5. Q. Where are these earth mounds found ? 
Europe and America. 

6. Q. What is the next step in advance? A. The con- 
struction of stones in circles, as at Stonehenge, England. 

7. Q. How does sculpture seem to have originated. A. 
In decorative art. 

8. Q. In what pre-historic ages are carvings found on 
bone and ivory? A. The first and second stone ages. 

9. Q. What other objects of art, of a later age, are found 
buried under the civilization of the Old World. A. De- 
corated clay, bronze and iron vessels. 

10. Q. Where are similar objects of art produced at the 
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present time? A. Among the savage tribes of America 
and the Pacific Islands. 

11. Q. What is said of the origin of Egyptian art? A. 
Growing out of a civilization whose origin is lost in ob- 
scurity, we find architecture, sculpture, and painting well 
developed and under fixed and definite rules. 

12. Q. What are the most interesting architectural re- 
mains in Egypt? A. Temples and tombs. 

13. Q. How many distinct varieties of tombs are there? 
A. Three. 

14. Q. What is the first and most important variety? 
A. The pyramids. 

15. Q. Which is the largest of the pyramids, and when 
erected? A. The Great Pyramid of Cheops, near Cairo, 
probably built about the time of Abraham. 

16. Q. How are tombs of the second class constructed ? 
A. There is an outer construction of one or more rooms, 
used as places of assembly for the relatives of the deceased, 
connected with a chamber where the mummy was de- 
posited. 

17. Q. What are tombs of the third class? A. They are 
those of the kings of the Theban dynasties of the new em- 
pire, and consist of a series of chambers excavated in the 
mountain side, the entrances being concealed. 

18. Q. What are the five parts of a complete Egyptian 
temple? A. An enclosing high wall, the propyle or en- 
trance, an open court, a columned hall, and the sanctuary. 

19. Q. How were the walls and columns of the temples 
usually decorated? A. With low reliefs, or intaglios, the 
subjects relating to the king who founded the temple. 

20. Q. Which isthe most celebrated of Egyptian temples ? 
A. The great temple at Karnak; the columned hall there 
was considered one of the wonders of the world. 

21. Q. In Egyptian art, what attention was paid to per- 
spective? A. Perspective was ignored; objects were repre- 
sented asonamap. The head and feet of figures were in 
profile, but the body and the eyes were in full view. 

Q. How was the representation of the human figure 
It was conventional. 
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in sculpture and painting? A. 

23. Q. How were power and majesty expressed ? 
colossal size. 

24. Q. What seems to have been the end and aim of 
Egyptian painting and sculpture? A. Narration, and not 
representation. 

25. Q. What two celebrated statues now exist that are 
examples of a class of Egyptian figures that impress us by 
their vast size? A. The statues of Memnon on the Plain of 
Thebes. 

26. Q. What was the character of Chaldean art? <A. It 
was rude and primitive. The most important buildings 
were temples of pyramidal forms, built of sun-dried or 
baked bricks. 

27. Q. What is the most important ruin of Chaldean 
architecture? A. A temple of Baal, probably built in seven 
stories. It is supposed by some to be the Tower of Babel. 

28. Q. Of what were the Assyrians, the successors of the 
Chaldean empire, great builders? A. Of palaces, which 
they built of brick, and the remains are now heaps of ruins, 

29. Q. For what reason does a special interest attach to 
these palaces? A. They were, for the most part, built by 
the kings whose names are familiar to us in the wars of 
Israel, and the discoveries made in the ruins confirm the 
truth of the Bible records. 

30. Q. With what were the walls of the palaces panelled ? 
A. With alabaster slabs, on which were carved scenes from 
the life of the king. Many of these slabs have been pre- 
served. 

31. Q. What is the most perfect palace yet uncovered? 
A. The palace of Khorsabad, about fifteen miles north of 
Nineveh. - r 4 ake cael 
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32. Q. What guarded the palace entrances? A. Huge 
symbolic figures of winged bulls. 

33. Q. What are some of the characteristics of Assyrian 
sculpture? <A. It is conventional. Nearly everything 
represented is from nature. The imitation is always 
laborious, and often most accurate and exact. 

34. Q. Of what material did the Persians build their 
palaces, which rendered them more_enduring than those of 
the Assyrians? A. Of stone in place of brick. 

35. Q. Where are the ruins of the most important Per- 
sian palaces? A. At Persepolis. 

36. Q. How many distinct buildings are upon the plat- 
form at Persepolis, and what are they called? A. Five: 
the Palace of Darius, the Palace of Xerxes, the Palace of 
Artaxerxes III, the Hall of Audience, and the Eastern 
Edifice. 

87. Q. What is the only distinctively Phoenician form in 
architecture that we know of? A. That of a tomb built in 
eylinders, decreasing in size toward the top, which is shaped 
like a dome. 

38. Q. What remains have we of Hebrew art? A. Some 
of the original courses of stone in Solomon’s temple, and 
a few tombs belonging to late Jewish or Roman times are 
about all. 

39. Q. What is said of painting and sculpture among the 
Jews? A. It was forbidden. 

40. Q. What are the only important artistic remains left 
by the early inhabitants of Asia Minor? A. Tombs. 

41. Q. What may be said, in a general way, of early art 
in Syria and Asia Minor? A. From what we know of it 
we may conclude that it was largely borrowed from Assyria 
and Egypt, 

42. Q. Into what three periods is classie art divided? A. 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 

43. Q. What is Greek architecture? A. It is an intelli- 
gent, logical working out of the principles of construction 
involved in the use of the post, upright, or column, and the 
lintel, horizontal support, or entablature. 

44. Q. How many orders of Greek architecture are there, 
and what are they called? A. Three: the Dorie, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian. 

45. Q. How are the different orders distinguished? A. 
By different species of columns, each having its own special 
kind of entablature. . 

46. Q. Of how many parts does a column consist? A. 
Three: the capital, or upper part; the shaft, or middle part, 
and the base, or lower part. 

47. Q. What are the three parts of which an entablature 
is composed? A. The architrave, or beam resting on the 
capital of the column; the frieze, or ornamental band; and 
the cornice, which projects and protects the frieze and 
architrave. 

48. Q. What are the distinguishing features of the Doric 
order? A. It is the simplest of the three. The shaft has 
no independent base. The architrave is without ornament 
of any kind. 

49. Q. In what respect does the Ionic differ from the 
Doric? A. The column is more slender and has a base of 
its own. The capital is like a cushion rolled .at either side 
to form a whorl. The frieze is a continuous line of orna- 
ment. 

50. Q. How does the Corinthian differ from the Ionic? 
A. Chiefly in the form of the capital, whichis richly carved 
in imitation of leaves. 

51. Q. What are the most important Greek buildings? 
A. Temples. 

52. Q. What are the three principal forms of Greek tem- 
ples? A. The temple in Antis, an oblong cella with a 
portico of columns; the prostyle, in which the corner 











columns of the portico are detached from the cella walls; and 
the peripteral, in which the cella is entirely surrounded by a 
colonnade. 

53. Q. What is the most important temple of the 
Archaic period, extending from the pre-historic ages in 
Greece to the Persian wars, B. C. 47? A. The Doric perip- 
teral temple of Poseidon, or Neptune, at Peestum, in Italy. 

54. Q. During the golden period of Greek art, the age 
of Pericles, where were the most important buildings 
erected? A. On the Acropolis at Athens. 

55. Q. What are the three most prominent buildings of 
the Acropolis? A. The Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and 
the Propylea. 

56. Q. To what order of architecture does each belong? 
A. The Parthenon to the Doric, the Erechtheum to the 
Tonic, and the Propylea to the Doric and Tonic. 

57. Q. Whatis now a well-known and remarkable fact 
about the Parthenon? A. That évery line in it is a section 
of a circle; but the curves are so delicate as to have re- 
mained unnoticed for centuries. 

58. Q. What Greek tomb was considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world? A. The tomb of Mausolus, in Caria, 
at Halicarnassus, erected by his wife, Queen Artemisia. 

59. Q. In sculpture what forms a connecting link between 
Oriental and Greek art. A. The Cesnola marbles, now im 
the Metropolitan Museum, of New York. 

60. Q. What is probably the oldest existing sculpture of the 
Archaic period of Greek art? A. Thelion gate at Mykene. 

61. Q. What are the most remarkable sculptures of the 
Archaic period? A. The pediment sculptures from the tem- 
nle of gina, now at Munich. 

62. Q. From what are the subjects of these sculptures: 
taken? A. From the Trojan war. 

63. Q. What are the greatest sculptures of the golden: 
period, the most famous in the world? A. The Parthenon 
sculptures, the work of Phidias and his pupils. The most 
of them are now in the British Museum, at London, and 
constitute the so-called Elgin marbles. 

64. Q. What did these sculptures represent? A. The 
frieze represented in relief the procession of ‘the great Pan- 
Athenaic festival. The statues of the pediments represented 
the birth of Athene, and the contest of Athene and Neptune 
for the supremacy of Athens. 

65. Q. What were two of the most noted. statues of Peri- 
cles? A. The Venus de Milo, and the gold and ivory sta- 
tue of Jupiter Olympus for the temple at Olympia. 

66. Q. During the age of Pericles what other great school 
of Greek sculpture was founded? A. The school of Argus, 
under Polycletus. 

67. Q. What work of Polycletus is said by some to have 
rivalled those of Phidias? A. His colossal statue of Hera. 

68. Q. Mention some of the more important works of 
sculpture in the subsequent history of Grecian art. A. ‘The 
Faun”’ of Praxiteles, the Laocoén Group, ‘The Dying Glad- 
iator,’’ the Pergamos Marbles. 

69. Q. What is said of Greek painting? A. No works by 
Greek painters are extant, and our knowledge of what they 
did is confined to descriptions in classic writers. 

70. Q. What was the character of Greek painting? A. 
It was more nearly akin to sculpture than to our modern 
painting, and its charm was due to beauty of outline, and 
simplicity of color and grouping. 





71. Q. What are the most important elements in the 
architecture of the Etruscans? A. The arch and the vault. 

72. Q. What are the only important architectural works 
of Etruscan times that now remain? A. City walls and 
tombs. 

73. Q. To what have the earliest Etruscan sculptures 2. 
marked likeness? A. To Egyptian work. 
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74. Q. In what did the Etruscans excel? A. In bronze 
work. They executed vast numbers of statues in this ma 
terial. 

75. Q. What is said of painting with the Etruscans? A. 
Tt was a favorite art with them. 

76. Q. What were the subjects of the paintings with 
which the wails of their tombs were usually covered? A. 
Scenes from every day life, or of the condition of the soul 
after death. 

77. Q. In their architecture, what did the Romans bor- 
row? A. Thearch and vault from the Etruscans, and the 
three orders of architecture from the Greeks. 

78. Q. What two orders did they add of theirown? A. 
The Tuscan, a modification of the Greek Ionic, and the Com- 
posite, a combination of the upper part of the Ionic and the 
lower part of the Corinthian capital. 

79. Q. For their temples, what forms did the require- 
ments of the Roman ritual lead them to adopt? A. The 
square form of the Tuscan temple, which was modified, and 
finaliy supplanted by the oblong of the Greeks. Another 
form of Roman temple was round. 

80. Q. In what position with reference to the east were 
Roman temples usually built? A. To face the sun as it 
rose on the day sacred to the God to whom the temple was 
dedicated. 

81. Q. At the present day what is one of the most remark- 
able monuments of Rome? A. The Pantheon, a temple 
built by Agrippa, and dedicated to ail the gods. It was 
eompleted B. C. 25, and was converted into a Christian 
ehurch in the seventh century. 

82. Q. What were among the most extensive buildings 
of Rome? A. The baths, which were erected on a magnifi- 
eent scale. 

83. Q. What is said of the Roman amphitheaters? <A. 
They resembled the Greek, were of great size, and were ob- 
long in place of round, in order to give more space for the 
extensive shows that were conducted in them. 

84. Q. What is the largest Roman amphitheater? <A. 
The Colosseum at Rome, the largest amphitheater in the 
world. 

85. Q. What is said of Roman private houses? A. They 
were often erected at great cost, and fitted up with much 
magnificence. 

86. Q. What was their ground plan? A. That of a num- 
ber of small rooms opening out of one or more large halls or 
central courts. 

87. Q. What were the Roman palaces in reality? A. 
Little cities, containing on a small scale baths, temples, and 
other buildings. 

88. Q. What other constructions were produced by Roman 
hands on a magnificent scale? A. Sewers, aqueducts, ar- 
tificial harbors, fortified camps, roads and bridges. 

89. Q. Mention some of the most noted of these construc- 
tions. A. Appian Way, Cloaca Maxima, Pretorian camp, 
and harbor of Ostia. 

9. Q. What were often erected to commemorate the 
founding of a road, or some great victory? A. Splendid 
arches, decorated with sculpture, and columns with richly 
earved reliefs. 

91. Q. Mention some of the most noted of these erections. 
A. Arch of Claudius, Arch of Titus, Column of Trajan, and 
Column of Antoninus Pius. 

92. Q. What served to early induce a taste for Greek art 
at Rome? A. Trophies, consisting of masterpieces of Greek 
sculptures, graced the triumphs of Roman generals, and 
their beauty soon began to be recognized. 

93. Q. In the absence of any native artist who could 
gratify this taste, what was done? A. Greek sculptors were 
induced to emigrate to Rome, and the masterpieces of Greek 
art were reproduced. 





94. Q. In what was the sculpture of that time lacking? 
A. In the simplicity and grace of earlier Greek sculpture. 

95. Q. Mention some of the works executed during this 
period, before the time of Augustus, that are among the most. 
prized treasures of our galleries. A. The Torso of the Bel- 
vedere Hercules, the Farnese Hercules, the Venus de Med- 
ici, and the Sleeping Ariadne. 

96. Q. What is said of portraiture? 
branch of Roman art. 

97. Q. How many kinds of portraits are there in Roman 
art? A. Two: The Iconic, or real portrait, and the Heroic, 
or ideal portrait. In the latter the person depicted was. 
made in the likeness and with the attributes of some god or 
hero. 

98. Q. What is the finest one of these heroic portrait 
statues? A. That of Augustus in Armor. 

99. Q. During the time of the emperors, from Augustus 
to Hadrian, where are the elements of a native Roman 
school of sculpture found? A. In the shape of historical 
reliefs. 

100. Q. What are some of the most noted of these reliefs ? 
A. Those on the Arch of Titus, and on the Column of Trajan. 

101. Q. How are the various stages of the decadence of 
Roman sculpture marked? <A. By portraits of the emperors. 

102. Q. In the late days of the Roman empire, what are 
the only examples of Roman sculpture in which any degree of 
merit is discovered? A. Reliefs on sarcophagi. 

103. Q. How do we obtaina knowledge of antique Roman 
painting? A. From wall paintings, many of them frescos, 
discovered at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabize, and in Rome 
and its vicinity. 

104. Q. Designate three of these paintings, each represen- 
tative of a class. A. The Aldobrondini marriage, the Odys- 


A. It was a favorite 


sey landscapes, and a decorative Pompeian wall-painting. 


105. Q. Within what period is early Christian art in- 
eluded? A. The three centuries which intervene between 
the death of Christ and the accession of Constantine. 

106. Q. Where are the works of early Christian art mainly 
found? <A. In the paintings and sculptures in the cata- 
combs near Naples, Paris, Alexandria, and especially Rome. 

107. Q. What is the character of this early Christian art? 
A. It is very crude, and resembles cotemporary pagan work. 

108. Q. At what did Christian painting aim? A. Ata 
pictorial and symbolic presentation of those doctrines which 
early believers dwelt upon, and which they wished to keep 
constantly before their minds. 

109. Q. What are the three classes of pictures in the 
catacombs? A. Symbolical, typical, and latest in point of 


-time, historical. 


110. Q. Mention a painting that represents the first two 
classes. A. A ceiling painting from the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus, in which Orpheus is the central figure, typical of 
Christ, and figures of animals and trees are symbols of the 
rest of the saints in Paradise. 

111. Q. Into what three periods is early Christian archi- 
tecture above ground divided? A. Roman Christian, By- 
zantine, and the architecture of the Western Church. 

112. Q. Into what three periods is the architecture of the 
Western Church subdivided? A. Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Renaissance. 

113. Q. What early Christian edifices are classified under 
the head of Roman Christian? A. Those modeled after Ro- 
man buildings, such as Basilicas, temples, and tombs. 

114. Q. What period does this division embrace? ‘A. 
From the second century tothe reign of Justinian, A. D. 527. 

115. Q. Where are the most ancient church edifices to be 
found? A. In Africa and Syria. The earliest to which 
a date can be assigned with any certainty belongs to the 
third century. 
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116. Q. What was the most important modification in 
ithe plan of cotemporary Roman buildings to adapt them to 
Christian uses? A. The transfer of external decorative fea- 
sures to the interior, as colonnades, 

117. Q. Under what influence was the style of Christian 
architecture developed that is classified as of the Byzantine 
period? A. That of the Eastern Church. When thestyle was 
once formed no important changes were introduced in it. 

118. Q. What is the chief monument of Byzantine archi- 
tecture? A. The Church of Santa Sophia, or Divine Wis- 
dom, at Constantinople, built by Justinian, A. D. 527, and 
now turned into a Mohammedan mosque. 

119. Q. What is the prominent feature of this building? 
A. The great dome, which rests on four piers, twenty-five 
feet wide, and seventy-five feet deep. 

120. Q. What is the character of Byzantine decorative 
sculpture? A. It is Phoenician, and resembles fragments 
of ornament that come from Jewish buildings. 

121. Q. What is said of Roman mosaics? A. They grad- 
ually developed into conventional representations of Scrip- 
ture scenes, and an individual type for saints and apostles. 

122. Q. What was the character of Byzantine mosaics? 
A. The gold ground and rich colors rendered them very 
beautiful, but the minutest details were subject to fixed 
rules, and dead forms were repeated long after they had lost 
all meaning. 

123. Q. How wassculpture regarded with the early Chris- 
tians? A. It was not a favorite art with them, and we have 
very few examples of their skill in that line. 

124. Q. What is the character of Romanesque sculpture? 
A. It is rude, and was subordinate to architecture. 

125. Q. What is the period of the Romanesque, or round- 
arched architecture of the Western Church? A. From 527 
A. D., the reign of Justinian, to 1100 A. D. 

126. Q. What was the starting point of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, and what its greatest achievement? <A. The Basi- 
lica was the starting point, and its greatest achievement 
was the re-discovery of the vaulted stone roof which had 
fallen into oblivion in late classic times. 

127. Q. What are some of the peculiarities in the ground 
plan of Romanesque churches? A. The length of the build- 
ing is greatly increased, and a transept introduced between 
the naves and the apse, giving the ground plan the form of 
a Latin cross. 

128. Q. As architects became more experienced what im- 
provements were made in the form of the stone roofs? A. 
Cross vaults were used, resting on piers, strengthened by 
buttresses, and the intermediate wall was built of light ma- 
terial. 

129. Q. Name two typical Romanesque churches, one in 
Italy and the other in.Germany. A. The Church of St. 
Micchele at Lucca, and the Cathedral of Speyer. 

130. Q. What style in England corresponds to the Ro- 
ganesque style in other parts of Europe? A. The Norman. 

131. Q. What is the period of the Gothic, or pointed arch 
architecture of the Western Church? A. From 1100 A. D. to 
1400 A. D. 

182. Q. What is the only dividing line between Roman- 
esque and Gothic architecture? A. The introduction of the 
pointed arch. In all other respects Gothic architecture is a 
development of the Romanesque style. 

133. Q. What advances were made in the construction of 
the piers and in the cross-vaulting? A. Piers were made 
lighter, pilasters were incorporated with the piers, and com- 
plicated kinds of cross-vaulting were introduced. 

134. Q. What are the most important internal decorative 
features of Gothic architecture? A. The windows. They 
are large and filled with painted glass. 

135. Q. What is said of the exterior of the Gothic cathe- 
edral? A. It was as beautiful as the interior. 





136. Q. Where did Gothic architecture originate, and 
what is its historical development? A. It originated in 
France, developed in the twelfth century, was perfected in 
the thirteenth, declined in the fifteenth, and gradually fell 
into disuse in the sixteenth. 

137. Q. What are some of the most noted examples of 
Gothie architecture? A. The Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris, Westminster Abbey, in London, and the Cathedral of 
Cologne, in Germany. 

138. Q. In Gothic sculpture what was the Christian 
ideal? A. The expression of a human spirit triumphant 
over suffering, and sorrow, and sin. 

139. Q. How was Gothic sculpture largely employed? A. 
In the service of Gothic architecture. 

140. Q. What cathedral exhibits examples of Gothic 
sculpture at its prime in France? A. Rheims Cathedral. 

141. Q. What is said of religious sculpture in England? 
A. It was not in high favor. The most important works 
produced were tomb slabs. 

142. Q. Under whom was there a transient revival of 
classic sculpture in Italy during the thirteenth century? A. 
Under Nicolo Pisano. 

143. Q. What countries were the centers of painting dur- 
ing the Gothic period? A. Germany and Italy. 

144. Q. What was the most interesting and the most im- 
portant art school in Germany? <A. The school of Cologne. 

145. Q. What were the two great art centers in Italy in the 
fourteenth century? A. Florence and Siena. 

146. Q. What is the school of Italian painting that arose 
at this time called? A. The Giottesque, after Giotto Bon- 
done, who founded it. 

147. Q. What was the aim of the painters of this period? 
A. Not to make a picture but to tell a story. 

148. Q. What are the most celebrated works of Giotto? 
A. The frescos in the Church of St. Francis, at Assisi, Italy. 

149. Q. With what painter, belonging in point of time to 
the Renaissance, did devotional painting reach its height? 
A. With Fra Angelico. 

150. Q. Whatare his best works? A. The frescos in the 
Convent of St. Marks, in Florence, and those in the chapel 
of Nicolas V, in the Vatican, at Rome. 
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The impulse for reading and study given by the C. L. S. 
C. course will not end with the four years. Already many 
of the Class of 1882 are looking beyond the coming year. 
As an example, one writes: ‘This is my last annual 
fee. I have enjoyed the Circle, and shall not sever my 
connection with it when this year is done, but shall take 
some of the special courses.’? Another member says: “I 
wish very much to express to you some idea of the pleasure 
and benefit I have derived from this course of reading. I 
hope to read all my coming life with the C. L. 8. C.”’ 








The experience of a single year’s reading in the line of 
the C. L. 8. C course is often of the most gratifying char- 
acter. For instance, a member of the Class of 1884 writes: 
“After taking the C. L. 8S. C. course for one year, I am more 
than ever determined to ‘press on.’ Although I have many 
duties, the Circle has not seemed to add to my labors, but 
rather to lighten them. It has given me some definite 
thing to think about and study for.’’ Another member of 
the same class writes: ‘In closing this, the first year of my 
membership, I beg to state that I feel I have been greatly 
benefitted, and hope that nothing will interfere with my 
continuing it, for I feel deeply interested.” 





The inspiration and good cheer which the C. L. 8S. C. may 
bring into the family circle is well illustrated in the follow- 
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ing from a lady member: ‘Enclosed is my memoranda for 
the present year, and I cannot send it off without express- 
ing my gratitude to you and others for this wonderful plan 
of the C. L. S.C. It was exactly what I wanted. Poverty 
in younger days compelled me to leave school one year 
sooner than I wished to. - a ‘ After teaching 
for several years I was married, and I soon found that if I 
wished to keep within hailing distance of my husband it 
was necessary for me to put forth someexertion. Had I 
done otherwise, my life would not now be so complete and 
harmonious as itis. Sometimes I have found it difficult to 
get the time for reading, for with household cares, church 
and temperance work to do, a Sunday-school class to look 
after, and social obligations to meet, it is not always easy to 
even compose one’s mind sufficiently to comprehend what 
you are reading. However, with the help and sympathy of 
my husband, I have perhaps found the way easier than some 
of my less fortunate sisters, although much of the time I 
have had a large family. . . . The whole household are 
interested in my studies—that is why I tell you of them. 
Three years of the C. L. S. C. have passed away, only one 
more remaining for me of the four years’ course, but the inspir- 
ation and love for knowledge which I have received through 
this cirele—although I have pursued my studies without the 
aid of a local circle—will be a benediction to the rest of my 
life.”’ 


The following letter tells in an interesting way what the C. 
L. 8. C. has done for the writer, as well as for others: 

“T have enjoyed nearly everything in the course of the 
past year. It seemed to be just the course of study I felt the 
need of, and the fact that so many were working on the same 
subject proved to be a great incentive and help. It seems 
now as if when I finish the full course, I shall want to begin 
again and go through with the next class. . . Shall I tell 
you what your plan for children has done for a little boy I 
have found in the country? He had some time ago a pres- 
ent of ‘A Child’s History of England’ by Dickens. It has al- 
ways seemed like a formidable task to begin to read a book 
of history. But he has become so much interested in those 
pleasing little articles of history that now he thinks he can 
take hold of it at once. It has served to interest some of the 
older people here too. I feel that the people all over the 
land have reason to tender youa unanimous vote of thanks.” 


The varied and wide-reaching benefits of the C. L. S. C. 
course of reading and study are stated in a number of let- 
ters before us, addressed to Dr. Vincent, from which we 
quote as follows: One writes: ‘From the first I have been 
much interested in the course. It has been of great benefit 
to me, not only in what I have learned from the required 
books, but it has given me a desire for knowledge, and an 
interest in so-called ‘solid reading’ which I never had before. 
Iam determined to complete the course.” Another mem- 
bersays: “I cannot close without adding my testimony to 
the many that you have already received. The studies of 
the C. L. 8S. C. are of much use to me in my teaching. 
Though some of them treat of subjects which I studied 
when at school, I derive no small pleasure and benefit in re- 
viewing them. As to the tastes and aspirations, to say 
nothing of the knowledge itself, which the reading of such 
a course inspires, no one can speak of them in terms too ex- 
travagant.”” A lady member writes: ‘While I fall very 
far short of what I wish in these studies, I feel that they are 
a great blessing tome. They have been the means of my 
whiling away many a weary week when confined at home 
with an invalid mother, and when mother has been well 
enough she has enjoyed hearing me read aloud.’”’ Another 
member says: ‘The three years’ reading have created in 
me &@ more systematic method of study than any other ven- 





ture I ever made. May the Circle increase and prosper is 
my prayer.”’ 


One of the richest treats the members of the C. L. S.C. 
ever enjoyed at Chautauqua, was during the last Assembly. 
Prof. J. L. Corning, of New Jersey, delivered ten lectures on 
the subject of art, nine of which were illustrated by mag- 
nificent stereopticon views. The glories of art, as shown by 
the reproduction of the masterpieces in all countries and of 
all ages, were vividly portrayed on the screen. But the 
views were not all. Prof. Corning is an enthusiastic lover 
of art, has mastered the minutest details of its history, and 
his accompanying descriptive lectures glow with the fervid 
eloquence of his inspiring theme. His lectures were pub- 
lished in full in the ASSEMBLY HERALD, and to the mem- 
bers of the C. L. 8. C. who have not heard nor read them, 
we do not know as we can give any better advice than to 
say: ‘‘Send for the last volume of the HERALD containing 
them.”” They will afford a most admirable help in studying 
the “‘History of Art,’’ now in the course of reading for Octo- 
ber and November. . . 


The nucleus of the Class of 1885 is the Bryant Class of 1881. 
The Bryant Class was organized at first for the purpose of 
accommodating those whose applications were made too 
late in the year for membership in the C. L. 8. C., and it has 
been continued every year since. The membership for 1881 is 
not so large as heretofore, but nevertheless serves as a good 
rallying point for the new C. L. 8. C. class. The course for 
the Bryant Class comprises readings of the life and works of 
Bryant, and is intended to oecupy about forty minutes a day 
of the student’s time during the summer months. 

The following letter, from a member of the Class of 1882, 
addressed to Dr. Vincent, will be read with interest: ‘*My 
health has greatly improved, and I trust that I shall be 
able to read for the ‘White Seal,’ in connection with the 
last year of the Class of 1882... Thinking that I am 
crowned with a greater number of years than any other 
member of the C. L. 8S. C., the date of my birth being Jan- 
uary 14, 1810, you may like fo know the motive that induced 
one so far advanced in life to take this course of study. 
Some twelve years ago I lost my health, and was laid aside 
from active employment, at times being very ill. After 
months and years of suffering, I so far recovered my strength 
as to desire once more to have something to do, but was not 
able to be actively engaged in any business. When the 
‘People’s College’ opened in 1878, by the inauguration of the 
C.L. S. C., [ seized with avidity the opportunity offered of 
being regularly employed. My periods of health and 
strength are still intermittent, yet I have taken great pleas- 
ure in reviewing my previous stock of book knowledge; in 
trying to keep pace with the progress of this most enlight- 
ened century, and in being introduced systematically to the 
new publications of the present age. . . . Besides, I do 
hope that this course of training will be an aid in introduc- 
ing me, when I am ealled to enter the ‘great beyond,’ to 
spirits who will assist each other in carrying on God’s 
plans for his own glory, and for the happiness of the uni- 
verse. . . This college for the people, or rather univer- 
sity, is the greatest enterprise for the masses that has ever 
been planned by man in all ages.’ 


The matter of a preparatory course to the C. L. S. C. has 
proved rather a difficult question to solve satisfactorily. The 
regular course is too heavy for some who would be induced to 
undertake it after a year’s preparatory reading, and it is 
very evident that such a course is needed. The plan hereto- 
fore recommended has not seemed to fully meet the require- 
ments of the case, and the present year a somewhat new de- 
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parture is projected that ‘it is believed will strongly com- 
mend itself to those interested. The plan now adopted is to 
select twenty books, and the preparatory course will com- 
prise the reading of any five of those twenty designated. 
Ten of the books are to be selected by the California Branch 
of the C. L. 8. C., and the remaining ten are to be chosen by 
Dr. Vincent aud the Counselors. At one of the Round-Table 
meetings at Chautauqua, the question was asked: ‘‘Can not 
the studies of the preparatory course be selected to-day, that 
we may go home armed and equipped?’’ Some twenty or 
more books were then suggested by members of the circle, 
and Dr. Vincent appointed a committee to select five as 
suitable for the preparatory course. The committee consisted 
of Rev. 8. J. M. Eaton, of Pennsylvania; Miss C. E. Lea- 
vitt, of Rhode Island; Miss E. C. O’Connell, of Ohio; Julius 
King, Esq., of Ohio; Prof. J. M. Wells, of New York; and 
Rev. O. 8S. Baketel, of New Hampshire. They subsequently 
made report, recommending the following books: 1. 
Dickens’ “History of England.” 2. Miss Buckley’s ‘Life 
and her Children.” 3. Carleton’s “Boys of ’76.” 4. “Gram- 
mar-Land.” 5. “The Story of English Literature.’? These 
five books can be taken for the course, or any five out of the 
twenty, the remaining fifteen to be hereafter named. The 
plan will be speedily elaborated in its details, and those 
who wish further information should address Dr. Vincent, at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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The first memorial day of this year comes on Saturday, 
October Ist—“‘opening day.”” At noon, on that date, the 
Chapel bell at Chautauqua will ring, and will find a re- 
sponsive echo in thousands of hearts throughout the two 
hemispheres. All members of the C. L. S. C. should make 
a special effort to observe the day, and at noon engage in 
reading the special selections. Psalms i, viii and xxiii are 
the portions of Scripture designated, portraying the blessed- 
ness of the righteous, the misery of the ungodly, God’s 
glory manifested in his works, and his goodness to man, 
and the Psalmist’s confidence in God’s grace. The letter of 
William Cullen Bryant, written to Dr. Vincent, commend- 
ing the plan of the C. L. S. C., forms the remainder of the 
selected reading for that day. With most local circles 
Saturday is an unusual time for holding meetings. It is 
therefore suggested that the first meeting held in October be 
observed by circles as opening day. The meeting ought to 
be public, and as well advertised as possible, in order to 
secure new members at the commencement of the year’s 
course. The instruction committee of the past year should 
meet beforehand and have a well arranged program. Have 
alj the exercises short and pointed, and to attain that ob- 
ject, notify in advance those who are to take part, mention 
the topics to them, and limit the time. The program will 
be varied to meet the requirements of different circles, and 
the following is merely suggestive: 

1, Opening exercises.—Prayer, and reading of Psalms i, 
viii and xxiii. 

2. A general review of the Chautauqua meetings of 1881 
—ten minutes. 

8. A review of the C. L. 8. C. meetings held at Chautau- 
qua during the Assembly of 1881—ten minutes. 

4. A brief presentation of the general features of the C. 
L. 8. C.—ten minutes. 

5. Reading of William Cullen Bryant’s letter on the C. 
L. 8. C. 





*All communications from local circles intended for Tur Cuav- 
TAUQUAN should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 
ary of the C. L. 8S. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





6. A ten minutes’ talk on the excellencies of the C. L. 8. 
C. course of reading for 1881-2. 

7. The enrollment of names of new members. 

8. Election of officers. 

9. Dismission. 

It will of course add to the attractiveness of the meeting 
to intersperse music, and perhaps select readings, between 
the parts of the program. It is also well to have a short in- 
termission during the evening, if the place of meeting is 
favorable. Should it be desirable to have a larger num- 
ber of addresses, the time for each might be shortened. 
One of the greatest mistakes often committed at opening 
meetings—and in fact at any meeting—is to unduly pro- 
long the exercises. 

The required reading for October, in the C. L. 8. C. course, 
outside of that published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, is in- 
cluded in the first 183 pages of Miss DeForest’s ‘‘Short 
History of Art,” and the first 33 pages of Chautauqua Text- 
Book No. 32, ‘“‘A Brief Outline of the History of Art.’’ Else- 
where in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are printed one hundred and 
fifty questions and answers on the History of Art, based 
on Miss DeForest’s works. For the convenience of local 
circles that meet weekly, as well as to aid those members 
who desire to apportion the reading by weeks, we make the 
following division of this part of the work for the month 
into four parts: 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. Short History of Art, from beginning to page 44.— 
Primitive art, Egyptian art, Chaldean art, Assyrian art, 
Persian art, Syria and Asia Minor. 

2. Chautauqua Text-Book No. 32, from beginning to page 
14. 

3. Questions and Answers on the History of Art, from 
one to forty-one, both inclusive. 

4. Questions for further study: What is meant by the 
stone ages? What are the Theban dynasties in Egyptian 
history? Who was Memnon, whose statues now exist on 
the plain of Thebes? The winged bulls that guarded the 
entrances to Assyrian palaces were symbolical of what? 
Why was painting and sculpture forbidden among the 
Jews? 

5. Write papers on the following subjects: The Great 
Pyramids, the City of Babylon. 

SECOND WEEK. 

1. Short History of Art, from page 45to page 79.— 
Greek Art. 

2. Chautauqua Text-Book No. 32, from page 14 to page 18. 

8. Questions and Answers on the History of Art, from 
page 42 to 70, inclusive. 

4. Questions for further study: Give brief descriptions 
of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the Propylea. Who 
was Mausolus? Give a description of his tomb. What 
was the great Pan-Athenaic festival? What are the Per- 
gamos marbles? 

5. Write papers on the following subjects: The Age of 
Pericles, The Temple Gods of the Greek. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. Short History of Art, from page 80 to page 106.—Etrus- 
ean art; Roman art. 

2. Chautauqua text-book No. 32, from page 18 to page 22. 

3. Questions and Answers on the History of Art, from 71 
to 104, inclusive. 

4. Questions for further study :—What were the require- 
ments of the Roman ritual that led the Romans to adopt 
certain forms for their temples? Describe the Appian Way 
and the Cloaca Maxima. What was the Arch of Titus erected 
to commemorate? When, and under what circumstances 
was the Torso of the Belvedere Hercules discovered? How 
were the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii discov- 
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ered, and what progress has been made in uncovering them? 

5. Write essays on the following subjects:—Roman The- 

atrical Entertainments. Forms of Roman Worship. 
FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Short History of Art, from page 107 to page 183, inclu- 
sive.—Early Christian art. 

2. Chautauqua Text-Book No. 32, from page 22 to page 33. 

8. Questions and Answers on the History of Art, from 105 
to 150, inclusive. 

4. Questions for further study:— Briefly describe the 
Roman catacombs. Who was Orpheus? What is meant 
by Mosaics, and how are they formed? What is the Vatican 
at Rome? Give a short description of Westminster Abbey. 

5. Write essays on the following subjects:—The Cata- 
combs, other than those at Rome.  Persecutions of the 
early Christians. 

Note.—Members of the C. L. 8. C. are requested to send 
answers to ‘‘questions for further study,” to A. M. Martin, 
General Secretary of the C. L. 8. C. 

At Chautauqua the C. L. S. C. fires are kept burning the 
year round. In September, the month following the As- 
sembly, the Chautauqua Local Circle takes up the C. L. 
8. C. work, and holds regular meetings until the summer 
again comes around, and with it pilgrims from every quarter 
eome to the Chautauqua shrine. The Chautauqua Local 
Circle has enrolled a regular membership of twenty-one, 
nearly all of the class of 1882, and, in addition, the past year 
there were thirteen local members. The officers of 1880-1 
were Mr. A. D. Wilder, President; Mrs. T. S. Park, Secre- 
tary; and Mr. E. C. Norton, Treasurer. The membership 
has remained about the same since the first organization, 
October 1, 1878. The meetings are held Tuesday evenings. 
For an opening exercise each member is requested to repeat 
a Scripture text. This is followed by prayer and the read- 
ing of the minutes. The class conductor then proceeds with 
the lesson. At the beginning of the month the work is 
divided into lessons for each week, as nearly equal as possi- 
ble. Class conductors are then appointed, one for each les- 
son. Sometimes at the end of the month the conductors 
prepare a summary of the lessons, giving a review of the 
month’s work. Other members are, from time to time, 
given characters or subjects connected with the lesson on 
which to write Short essays. 

Summary of methods of work: 1. Class conductor selected 
monthly for each lesson. 2. Occasional reviews at end of 
month by class conductors. 8. Members prepare essays on 
topics connected with the lessons. 


The social meetings among members of the C. L. S. C. are 
proving exceedingly pleasant and attractive features. An 
entertainment given to the members of the Covington, Ken- 
tucky, Local Circle, is agreeably described by a correspond- 
ent, as follows: ‘Our Circle, composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, were entertained on Tuesday evening last, by Mrs. 
John D. Park, one of our number residing three miles in the 
country. The kind hostess provided for the inner man in 
her inimitable style, and the diligence with which those 
hungry Chautauquans attacked the refreshments was proof 
positive of the excellence of the repast. The meeting was a 
special one, and by request of our hospitable hostess, all 
were assigned some part on the program. Our hearty wel- 
eome and reception by Mrs. Park and her family was very 
gratifying, and to our surprise and delight Cincinnati’s 
pioneer violinist, Tosso, gave us some of his choicest selec- 
tions. The especial gem of the evening was a poem written 
by Mrs. Mattie W. Cragg, dedicated to our C. L. 8. C., 
which possessed much true merit.” 


In Alpena, Michigan, a ladies’ literary club was organ- 





ized, January, 1875, and has since resolved itself into a 
Loeal Cirele of the C. L. S.C. Mrs. J. F. McSheen is Presi-- 
dent, and Mrs. R. J. Kelley, Secretary. The membership is. 
sixteen in number, and is composed wholly of married 
women. Meetings are held every Tuesday afternoon. Re-- 
view questions are prepared in advance, printed on the type- 
writer, and assigned to the different members, about eight. 
questions or topics being considered each week. A portion 
of the meeting is devoted to reading aloud. A critic is ap- 
pointed on pronunciation, and about fifteen minutes given 
to corrections. From the review questions on Roman His- 
tory we take the following as examples: ‘‘Name the four 
great battles in which Hannibal defeated the Romans.’ 
“Sketch Jewish history from 536 to Syrian war.’’ ‘‘What- 
influence did Greece exercise upon Roman civilization, 
worship, ete.?’’ ‘Describe the effects of increase of wealth 
upon the Romans.’’ ‘Were the Romans an intellectual 
nation, and why?’ ‘What was the condition of women in 
Rome?” 
Summary of methods of work: 1. Questions assigned in 

advance for home study. 2. Reading aloud at meetings. 3. 
Correction of errors in pronunciation, 


There are now thirteen local circles in Cincinnati, Cov- 
ington, Newport, and their vicinity, and two more are 
about to be organized. These circles are under the general 
management of a joint committee that holds stated meet- 
ings at the Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati. The 
committee is made up of representatives from each of the 
local circles. At the meetings reports are made as to the 
progress of the circles, and plans of work are discussed. The 
committee also arrange for a course of lectures during the 
winter. The officers of this general committee are Miss. 
Eleanor C. O’Connell, President; Miss Mamie Standish, 
Vice President; Miss Mary E. Dunaway, Corresponding: 
Secretary ; Miss Clara H. Looker, Recording Secretary ; and: 
Miss Nellie Allen, Treasurer. The names of the thirteen 
local circles, and the representatives from each in the gen- 
eral committee, are as follows: Chevoit Baptist Church, 
Miss M. Dunaway, and Miss Mina Goforth; Covington, 
Mrs. Bean, and Miss 8. Craig; College Hill, Miss Jessie 
Strong; Cumminsville, Mr. C. Crawford; Grace M. P. 
Church, Miss Nellie Allen; German Circle, Mr. H. E. 
Schotter; Milford, Miss Mary Stuntz; Mount Lookout, Miss. 
Lydia Cranston; Newport, Miss Mamie Standish ; St. Paul’s: 
M. E. Church, Mrs. I. W. Joyce; Walnut Hills, Miss Bessie 
Hicks; Wesley Chapel, Miss E. C. O’Cennell; York Street 
M. E. Church, Miss Clara Looker. 


One of the most enjoyable and profitable summer gather- 
ings of 1881 was the Loveland Assembly of the C. L. 8. C., 
held at the Loveland camp grounds, near Cincinnati, Ohio,. 
on July 12th and 13th. Its sessions were marked by an earn- 
est enthusiasm that occasioned the most favorable com- 
ments from those outside the charmed circle. The exer- 
cises of the first day were opened with an appropriate ad- 
dress by Dr. Runyan, the director. In the afternoon Rev. 
A. B. Morey, of Cincinnati, gave a lecture on the Mammoth 
cave. He described in fitting and graphic language this 
famous natural curiosity. He first depicted the instructive 
features, and then gave a description of its picturesque and 
poetic attractions. He spoke of the optical illusions of 
“Gorm’s Dome,’’ the ‘‘Grand Hall,’ covering over an acre, 
the ‘Star Chamber,” the ‘Bottomless Pit,’’ the ‘Fat Man’s 
Misery,’’ the eyeless fish of the ‘‘Dead Sea,’’ the magical 
reverberations of the Echo River, the beautiful stalactites 
and stalagmitic formations of the ‘‘Cathedral,’’ and many 
other attractions of the wonderful cavern. He also des- 
cribed the sensation of exhilaration caused by the dry brac- 
ing atmosphere of the cave impregnated with. saltpetre and 
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ozone, and the curious effect upon the eye of the bright sun- 
shine, and the colors of nature, upon emerging into daylight. 
Later in the day Rev. Henry Tuckley gavea talk on “A Trip 
to England.’’ The evening was given to a lecture by Rev. 
A. B. Leonard, his subject being ‘‘The Twain One.” He 
exalted woman, and regarded marriage as a divine institu- 
tion. He thought the possibilities for woman’s highest de- 
velopment had never been reached, and forcibly and elo- 
quently advocated giving her the ballot. The second day 
the first lecture was delivered by Rev. Sylvester Weeks, on 
‘‘The Books we Read.’’ He claimed that all education not 
founded on religion is unproductive. He was glad that the 
Cc. L. 8. C. recognized God in history, and had for one of its 
mottoes, ‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.” 
He exalted the Bible above all books, and said sixty gener- 
ations of infidelity had vainly spent their venom to destroy 
it. The next lecture was by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, his 
subject being ‘‘On the Heights.’’ He invited his audience 
to the Yosemite Valley, and vividly described the wonders 
of the scene. Next he transported them to Switzerland, 
and up dizzy heights, on and on to the white crowned mon- 
arch of all mountains, Mount Blane. He said that travel 
takes the narrowness and nonsense out of the soul, and 
makes people charitable and large-hearted. There are also 
heights in the spiritual world. Michael Angelo was higher 
and more whitely crowned than Mount Blane. He elo- 
quently referred to the monuments of art in Egypt, and 
¢losed with an inspiring picture of the Holy Land. During 
the afternoon a C. L. 8. C. Round-Table conference was 
held, and Dr. Vincent also guve a very sensible talk about 
“Our Young Folks.’’ One of the social features was a sup- 
per, on the hotel lawn, for the C. L. 8. C. members, followed 
by speeches and songs, and mutual good wishes. In the 
evening Rey. O. 8S. Royal gave a learned exposition of ‘‘The 
old Manuscripts of the New Testament,’ and the closing ex- 
ercise was an interesting lecture by Mr. John 8. Van Cleve 
on ‘“‘Shelley.”” Miss Eleanor C. O’Connell, Mrs. I. W. 
Joyce, and Miss Mamie Standish deserve special mention 
as committee for the complete arrangement and admirable 
management of the C. L. S. C. reunion. 
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It is surely right that this thriving western scion of the 
great C. L. S. C. should report itself at headquarters, al- 
though it has a local habitation, and an assembly of its own. 
‘The quaint old seaside town of Monterey has become, by 
universal consent, the home of the California C. L.S.C.,and 
the second assembly, just held there, has greatly strength- 
ened and confirmed the attachment. The old town has 
what some one has called “‘the unction of hoariness,’’ and 
is of itself an inviting field for historical research. The 
assembly ground, ‘‘Pacific Grove,’ is as picturesque and 
charming as stately pines scattered over softly undulating 
ground, a background of noble mountains, and a foreground 
of beautiful bay, opening out to the illimitable sea, can 
make a bit of mother earth. It is true that the climate, 
considering that it is California, has had rather an un- 
pleasant reputation. Bleak, cold, foggy are the terms which 
have been applied to it, and it must be confessed that Mon- 
terey does have “spells of weather;’’ but something, as 
usual, can be said on the other side, and they who have so- 
journed there when for weeks the sun has shone gloriously, 
the sea been scarcely ruffled by a breeze, and the pines have 
whispered peace to the tired spirit, would feel themselves 
most ungrateful did they not bear testimony to the rare 
charms of Monterey. A thousand conveniences fora grand 
camp-meeting are found at Pacific Grove. It is accessible; 
the railroad brings one almost to the ground, and, during 





the session, for half fares, adding to this free transporta- 
tion for camp equipage. 

The camp grounds are beautifully kept, and are laid out 
with convenient streets and avenues, which are nicely 
graded and gravelled. Long rows of neat tents and cot- 
tages, well-furnished, stand ready for tenants, while 
campers are given ample accommodations. There are seats 
and platforms for outdoor meetings, a well-kept restaurant 
and boarding-house, a grocery, meat and fruit market, a well 
appointed bath house, and, best of all, a new, commodious 
hall for indoor meetings, with rooms for committees, etc., 
built by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company for the ex- 
press accommodation of the C. L.8.C. Ah, if the Sunday- 
school Assembly of ’79 had only possessed such a gathering 
place, how it would have mitigated the sufferings and mol- 
lified the feelings of the eastern element then present! 
But now, if visitors come with warm clothing, ready for the 
possible, nay probable, foggy days, and are comfortably 
housed or tented, there is no reason why they should find 
the weather inhospitable. We hope yet to welcome large 
deputations from our alma mater, who shall go homeward 
in due time, singing the praises of Monterey. 

The Assembly of ’81 convened on the 29th of June, a 
goodly number of earnest, intelligent, and congenial peo- 
ple,—not a crowd, but quite an increase upon last year’s at- 
tendance. The President, Rev. Dr. Strattun, was unavoid- 
ably detained in Oregon till the second week of the Assem- 
bly, but his place was filled by Prof. H. B. Norton, of the 
State Normal School, who gave us an opening address of 
great beauty and appropriateness on the services which 
science has rendered to religion. He says that the C. L. 8. 
C. opens to people of limited time, the busy housemother, 
the ever-toiling mechanic or farmer, a wide course of study 
and noble avenues of thought. An objection had been 
urged to it, that it takes science and scientific methods into 
our religious thoughts to an unwise degree. He took the 
ground that science is the handmaiden of religion, and re- 
viewed in a vivid manner the grand scientific discoveries 
and inventions of the century, showing that they have 
wonderfully aided the growth of religious enterprises. The 
Lord promised that his followers should do greater work 
than he did, and that promise has been literally fulfilled. 
Where Christ healed a leper here and there, modern science 
has enabled us to almost banish the disease from the earth. 
The rapid increase of the bread production of the world is 
a greater miracle than the feeding of the five thousand. 
Theology has made great progress. Men have grown prac- 
tical, and are more concerned about deeds than words. Re- 
ligion should not be an idle clinging to old positions, he said 
in conclusion, but a joyful progress Godward. We hope to 
be able hereafter to present further abstracts of some of the 
more important lectures delivered during the Monterey As- 
sembly. During almost the entire session Mr. Norton 
ably occupied the chair, taking the entire bill of fare with 
the utmost patience and fortitude. 

The Assembly remained in session two weeks, with 
growing numbers and increasing interest. Classes for sci- 
entific instruction and practical study met daily under ca- 
pable leaders. Delightful excursions were frequently made. 
Dr. Anderson led his pupils to the seaside to illustrate his 
lessons upon algz, and Dr. Wythe gave similar illustra- 
tions of his department, biology. The facilities for the 
study of both coral and marine botany are admirable, and 
are wisely improved. Dr. Wythe, of the Pacific Medical 
College, San Francisco, is so familiar with protoplasm, and 
bioplasm, and microscopic work generally, as to fairly amaze 
the ordinary student, and his daily lectures were largely 
attended. Miss Norton, of the State Normal School, 
worked heroically with botany classes and herbariums, as- 
sisted by those enthusiastic botanists, Mr. and Mrs. Lem- 
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mon, of Oakland, California. Professor Keep, of Alameda, 
gave excellent instruction in conchology. He has prepared 
a valuabl? little manual on the subject for the use of schools. 
Professor Norton discoursed upon entomology, a subject on 
which our California fruit-growers are becoming painfully 
alive. Professors More, of the State Normal School, and 
Moses, of the State University, lectured most acceptably 
upon historical subjects; Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon on the 
wonderful growths of the Sierras, and Mrs. Field, of San 
Jose, on American literature. Dr. Stratton came in rather 
late in the day, but with admirable lectures upon Race 
Origins, and the Schliemann discoveries. The two Sab- 
baths of the Assembly were occupied with delightful re- 
ligious services, and made memorable by two noble ser- 
mons, oné by Dr. Patterson, of Oakland, the other by Dr. 
Dwinelle, of Sacramento. 

The whole session was characterized by great harmony, 
and was much enjoyed by all the members. The weather 
was perfect, the attendance good, the lectures instructive, 
and the spirit of devotion to study most encouraging to the 
founders of this excellent association. The cordial words from 
Dr. Vincent were duly appreciated, and the decision of the 
Executive Committee to synchronize the course of study for 
the coming year with the parent society met with warm 
approval. Our faithful Secretary, Miss Washburn, was re- 
luctantly allowed to resign, on account of an intended stay 
of many months at the east, and Miss M. E. B. Norton was 
elected in her place. 

The society received many valuable donations to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, which is to be collected and kept 
at Monterey. The Herbarium contains already two hun- 
dred plants named and classified. Dr. Wythe gave biolog- 
ical charts, Mr. M. W. Woodward, a valuable historical 
chart, and Mr. Lemmon a collection of Sierra cones. We 
feel confident that from these beginnings will grow a grand 
museum and a library of reference. The Assembly closed 
with renewed purposes of work, and with most favorable 
prospects. 
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Club life is a habit of our time. It would be easy and 
rather agreeable to write an essay, to-day, why this is so. 
At the present moment it is enough to say that the work of 
the Spirit of God is most successful when men bear one 


another’s burdens. To do this is to fulfil the whole law of 
Christ. ‘Together’ is the central word of the Gospel. 
And—as fast and as far as men are entwined by its spirit— 
so fast and so far do they dislike lonely duty and scorn 
lonely pleasure. They associate themselves for their amuse- 
ments, for their improvement, or for their service. 

Now, if you look at a Club as an individual, it may be 
either selfish or unselfish. It may mean to “have a good 
time,’’ as the English of Dryden said, and as the Yankees 
say how. Or, it may mean to combine its ‘good time”’ with 
service to mankind. 

Whenever a Club includes this last business in its definite 

and avowed objects, it becomes a ‘Wadsworth Club.’”’ Ser- 
vice to the outside world—as a definite and intended object 
—is the distinctive feature of these Clubs. 
Thus, a base-ball club would become a Wadsworth Club, 
if after a meeting for practice it resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to go down to the Widow Tizzard’s 
and dig out the rock which sticks up above the gravel, and 
which was the real cause of the breaking of the spring of 
John Lemist’s wagon last Sunday. If the club continued 
its organization for the benefit of other people it would con- 
tinue to be a ‘Wadsworth Club.” 





I. The four mottoes of the Wadsworth Clubs, of which the. 

“Look Up Legion”’ is by far the largest, are 
Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand. 

II. They translate into familiar English the three central 
statements of eternal life,—Faith, Hope and Love. And be- 
cause Love is the greatest of these three—Love has two mot- 
toes,—one of them to express Love in action, while the 
other expresses Love in resolve. 

III. A complete and genuine Wadsworth Club carries 
also the wish and expectation of enlarging the numbers of 
those interested in the improvement of mankind, or the 
coming in of the Kingdom of God. The phrase ‘‘ten times. 
one is ten,’’ is much in the mouths of the Wadsworth people. 
It means this,—that a certain Wadsworth Club, once imag- 
ined, found at the end of three years, that, on the average,. 
each of them had enlisted ten friends to the service of Faith, 
Hope and Love. Each of these had the same eagerness as 
the first ten had,—and so at the end of three years more, 
there were one thousand apostles of Faith, Hope and Love. 
In three years more there were ten thousand,—and in three 
years more, a hundred thousand,—by the same multiplica- 
tion. It does not require much mathematics to see that in 
three years more there would be a million such apostles,— 
and then ten million, and a hundred million,—in two more 
such periods. The story of ‘Ten Times one is Ten,” is a 
“story of the possible reformation.’’ Its imaginings end 
when, at the end of twenty-seven years,—or nine periods of 
three years each,—the original 1 has had nine ciphers added 
to it. These prove to be, in the whole world, 1,000,000,000 
people devoted to extending the gospel of Faith, Hope and 
Love. 

“This proved to be the number of the perfect world.” 

IV. The reader will see, then, that the leader of a Wads- 
worth Club studies two objects. He wants to arrange his 
club so that it shall be helping the society of men around 
and, so that its members shall be rallying other members or 
interesting them in doing the same thing. 

V. Inundertaking to describe to the readers of Tur CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, some of the more successful efforts in both these di- 
rections, I have taken for granted their good sense and general 
intelligence. I trust that they have passed beyond the mere 
copying stage. Because I describe a clubin the Five Points 
of New York, I hope it will not be supposed that I want to 
see all its methods imitated in an encampment of school 
boys among the Thousand Isles. I shall be more fortunate 
than I ever have been, if a multitude of readers do not ex- 
pect me to say everything on every page. There is a very 
large class of critics,—not ill-natured critics, either,—who 
seem to read with reference simply to what is left out. 
They cry out at the end of a sentence: ‘‘Why, he makes no 
reference to sin!’’ or, ‘‘He has not once alluded to the origi- 
nal nature of man;’’ or, ‘‘Why does he say nothing of the 
Declaration of Independence ;’’ or, ‘‘He does not allude to 
Plymouth Rock.’”’ They read a single sentence and say, “I 
should not know from this that there was any God in the 
world.’”’? I cannot help the existence of such people. I first 
learned of them when I was first at a boarding-house table. 
If you began to say ‘Iam going to read my Bible,’’ some- 
body cut you off at the third word, and before you finished 
the sentence, cried out, “Going, going, going, you are al- 
ways going somewhere. Yesterday you went to Fresh 
Pond, and to-day you are going to Salem.’’ I have long 
since ceased to protest against such hearers or readers. 
But, in writing to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, I shall not address 
myself to them. I shall take it for granted that the ‘Court 
knows something.’’? That was a phrase of Judge Marshall’s. 
And I shall try to say one thing at a time, and not try for 
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more. It will be good luck, if any reader takes one distinct 
idea from any one paper—much better luck, indeed, than 
the average reader has in the average essay; so that I dare 
not aspire to even this. 

VI. Asking these indulgences, and making in advance 
these protests, I now tell the true story of one Wadsworth 
Club. It will probably happen that nobody else will have 
occasion to do the thing which the founder of this Club has 
dione in exactly this way. All the same, the spirit of the 
thing may well leaven a thousand adventures. 

Mrs. Fearless, as I will call her, is a widow, left, with one 
son and one daughter, both young, to find her duty in the 
world. Some divine call has led her to watch closely 
young women who have broken down in the temptations 
of our cities,—have fallen into a life of vice, and yet would 
fain leave it if any one would “lend a hand.’’ To “lend a 
hand” is a Christian duty in Mrs. Fearless’s religion, and 
in this matter, while she prays, she tries to find the place 
in which a widow, working for her own living, may help 
these poor girls for whom she prays. 

What she does,—if looked at from the outside,—is this: 
She keeps a light burning in her front entry all night. 
Gradually it is whispered round, I suppose, among the 
fallen women, so-called, of the inland city in which Mrs. 
Fearless lives, that this light is burning for all who need it. 
If, any night, any such girl wants an adviser or friend, she 
may ring that doer-bell and will find one there. 

Of course this is not her only means of access to such per- 
sons. Whoever knows one of them is in the way of know- 
ing more than one. It is easier to come to Mrs. Fearless to 
tell one’s story than to come to any man, though he were 
doctor, magistrate, or minister. What happens is that they 
come, that she offers to them the shelter of this house. 
‘You must stay here,’’ she says, ‘‘till you can find a better 
home.” Staying there they fall into the ways of her family. 
They read the Bible with her,—they join in her family 
prayers; they go to church with her; they are in her 
Bible class. Yes, dear Mrs. Practical, and they also go 
to the washtub with her, and to the ironing-table. They 
run the sewing-machine with her, and, if she have an 
order for a dozen shirts, at short notice, they help her to 
make them. They help her, as far as they can, in such 
finite things, and she is helping them—with the infinite 
treasure of love—in infinite things. 

By and by there comes a letter from Mrs. Wilderspin,— 
*’way off in Montana, Perhaps Mrs. Wilderspin has heard 
of Mrs. Fearless through the Free Masonry of the Wads- 
worth Club. This is the letter: 

“Dear Mrs. Fearless: 

Will you never come and see me? Shall I never show you 
our sunsets, and teach you what cabin lifeis?” . 

(Then the letter goes on to the postscript, and the postscript 
‘ays:] “I open my letter to ask you whether some one of 

our lambs, who were lost and have been found, may not 

ike to come out to us. All our life is so simple here. There 
is no such misery as you have around you in New Altoona. 
I am sure she would find rest here. She will have to work. 
We all work. But she will have enough to eat, enough to 
drink, fire in the winter, and cool breezes in the summer. 
And she shall have a home.”’ 

And Mrs. Fearless reads this letter to Diantha Morris, 
who has been her faithful right hand in the laundry and in 
‘the wash-room for six months. And Diantha Morris says 
at first she can never leave such a home and such a friend. 
But as she thinks she sees it is better. And, in a few days, 
she packs her trunk with her little treasures, kisses dear Mrs. 
Fearless with the tears in all eyes, and goes to find a new 
friend there in the mountains. One brand has been saved 
from such burning of remorse and horror. This sort of 
thing happens in Mrs. Fearless’s house perhaps thirty 
times a year. 

I do not know, but I think that from the radiation of that 





central light, at the end of three years it will be found that 
as many as ten candies have been lighted. I think it will 
be found that, not in the same way, but in some way, ten of 
these women who have touched the hem of a Savior’s gar- 
ment, and have been healed, will be trying to raise others to 
look up and not down, to look forward and not back, to 
look out and not in, and to lend a hand. 

Here is a single story of one of Mrs. Fearless’s visits. 
Some one had sent to her to ask her to go and find a girl 
who had fallen, or had been misled, into the worst of life, 
and was the inmate of one of the worst of houses in what 
I have called the city of New Altoona. That is not its real 
name. Mrs. Fearless made the visit, as requested, urged 
the poor girl, as best she could, to abandon this wretched 
career, but found her hard as the rock against any such ad- 
vice. ‘‘Mrs. Fearless,’’ said she, “I have chosen my life, 
you have chosen yours. Leave me to mine, and go your 
way.’ So poor Mrs. Fearless went. But, as she went, the 
poor girl saw in her hand the pretty vellum covers of a 
book, which Mrs. Fearless had just received from a friend 
through the postoffice, and she asked what the pretty book 
was. It was Mrs. Greenough’s poem of ‘‘Mary Magdalene,” 
and Mrs. Fearless, seeing the girl attracted by the cover, and 
by the title, lent it toher. It is but a short poem, and Mrs. 
Fearless said she would come for it in the evening. The 
poem, as perhaps the reader knows, is simply the story as 
we read it in the Gospels, wrought out with illustration of 
scenery and character, such as a poet uses to make a story 
real. When Mrs. Fearless called for her book in the even- 
ing, her new friend was ready to go with her. She had 
read the story twice of a Savior’s forgiveness to such as 
she, and it was enough. ‘Dear Mrs. Fearless, where you 
go, I will go. What you bid me do,I will do.’’ Sothey 
left that hell together, and came together into that simple 
heaven I tried to describe. Laundry, sewing-machine, iron- 
ing-table, all there, yes! But yet a heaven of love in com- 
parison with the hell of passion we have left behind. 

Do you not think I was glad to copy Mrs. Fearless’s letter 
which told me that story, and to send it to the author of 
this Gospel poem. She was on the other side of the world, 
but there is no distance in these miracles of Christian love. 

VII. I have no need to tellany more details of Mrs. Fear- 
less’s story. And I hope the reader understands that I do 
not propose to any other woman to do that same thing in 
that same way, unless God opens the door before her. But 
God is opening the door for woman or man to do something 
in the way of ‘lending a hand.’’ It is the business of each 
man or each woman to say what that is. The advice we 
give in the Wadsworth Clubs, is to attempt one thing 
rather than many; to attempt something close at hand; 
and to do something which can be done with very little fuss 
or publicity, or machinery. For these reasons we think it, 
on the whole, better to do something which ten or twelve 
people can be interested in, than something that requires 
the combination of hundreds, with their constitution, their 
by-laws, their president, secretary, and treasurer; and all 
the creaking machinery of an elaborate organization. But, 
as I said when I began, or tried to say, the form is nothing, 
the spirit is everything. It is enough if the Club works 
for Faith, Hope, and Love, and if it understands that Love 
is the greatest of the three. 


Thou canst not pray so well at home as at the church. 
There thou findest many fires to kindle thy zeal: the exam- 
ple of others, the reverence of the ceremony, the presence 
of God, the place itself.— St. A ugustine. 


———__——__»-§-e— 





The Rabbins enjoined the saying ‘‘Amen” after any little 
prayer as a thing pleasing to God and profitable to men, 
prin se ring it to setting our name to an epistle written in 


another’ ‘3 hand, which then becomes ours when we sign it. 
—Dean Comber. 
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THE C. Y, F. R. U. 


‘Chautauqua, on the lovely Lake Chautauqua, in Western 
‘New York, is the site of the famous summer Assembly 
where studies in the sciences, in the Scriptures, in lan- 
guages and the arts, occupy a good portion of every day for 
from three to six long weeks. Whole families go there to 
spend the ‘‘season,”’ and, of course, in the families are chil- 
dren—little children and big, boys that might as well be 
girls, and girls that might as well be boys, for all the differ- 
-ence it makes in the freedom and joyousness of their young 
lives. And there are the after-boys and the after-girls, who 
-are not yet men and women, but who manage to unite the 
proprieties of age with the buoyancy and gladsomeness of 
-youth. 

Recreation is one of the principal features of this delight- 
ful summer retreat. Wandering through the woods the 
little people gather ferns, mosses, and wild flowers; in the 
Lake they may bathe or fish, and over its crystal surface 
row or sail. Now they are on the croquet or lawn-tennis 
ground. Now in the game of archery—bows bend and ar- 
rows fly. Then come also calisthenic exercises, the roller- 
skating rink, fire-works, bonfires, camp-fires, electric 
lights, the illuminated fountain, the illuminated fleet, bal- 
loons rising gracefully into the skies, and every source of 
pleasure that a healthy nature could demand. 

There is at Chautauqua, every morning during the season, 
a Children’s Class in the Children’s Temple.* The lessons, 
concert drills, crayon sketches, hearty songs, rare readings, 
scientific experiments—all these and many things besides, 
enchant, enchain, and instruct the little folks. 

Here, too, at Chautauqua, by the lakeside, is a model of 
the Holy Land in earth and rock, where one can walk all 
over the land from Dan to Beersheba. The Dead Sea, the 
Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, valieys, hills, mountains, and 
cities, all properly located, enable one to take an actual 
tour of Palestine. Near by, in the lower park, is the beauti- 
ful Model of Jerusalem, by Dr. Wythe. On the hillisa 
half-section model of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. A little 
beyond is the Jewish Tabernacle, with curtains, altars, 
golden candlesticks, and other furniture. Here, too, is the 
Archeological Hall and the Educational Museum, full of 
entertaining things, delightful to eager young eyes. 

Chautauqua is the seat of the “C. L. S. C.,’”’ the great 
home school for grown people—for mothers and fathers, for 
older brothers and sisters, who, being out of school, can go 
no more. The C. L. S. C., (Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle) provides a course of study for such per- 
sons to pursue at home. More than twenty-five thousand 
people belong to this great Circle, and the children, who 
come by the hundred to Chautauqua every summer, have 
asked why there might not be a circle organized for them 
also, to suggest attractive and useful reading, to help them 
ip the otherwise wearisome studies of the day school, and 
to cultivate a taste for the right kind of reading. 

Now, as we have a “‘C. L. 8. C.”’ for the grown people, we 
intend to have aC. Y. F. R. U. (Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union) for the young people. 

The C. Y. F. R. U. was organized Thursday morning, 
August 18, 1881, at Chautauqua. It is designed to en- 
courage among children and young folks right habits of 
reading and exploration in general literature, science, and 
the arts; to promote observation, inventiveness, helpful- 
ness, and handiness in practical matters; to prepare young 
people to enter and enjoy society; to direct in legitimate 
recreations, and in every possible way to fill the earliest 


years of life with everything that tends to health, cheerful- 
hess, reverence, self-control, unselfishness, fidelity to duty, 
and that highest wisdom which the good and great of all 
ages have commended. 


For the promotion of these objects a series of readings is 





announced for the members of the C. Y. F. R. U. The 
are of three classes: 1. The Required; 2. The deageded: 
8. The Supplemental. Members may take one or more of 
these classes. 

1. The Required Readings for 1881-82, beginning with Oc- 
tober, comprise at least sixteen pages a month of historical 
scientific, and practical reading matter from Harpers 
Young People, New York, (weekly,) price $1.50 a year, or 
from the ide Awake, Boston, (monthly,) price $2.50 a 
year, or from some other periodical which may be recog- 
nized on consultation with the President of the C. Y. F. R. 

. Each number of Harpers’ Young People will indicate 
the articles required by the C. Y. F. R. U., and the Wide 
Awake will contain a monthly “supplement’’ devoted to 
such articles. Members are not required to take more than 
one periodical, although credit will be given for all addi- 
tional readings. The Required Reading embraces also the 
following books: “Stories from History ;’’ (Lyceum Li- 
brary—two volumes); ‘‘Behaving; or Papers on Children’s 
Etiquette,’’ and Faraday’s ‘Chemistry of a Candle.”’ 

2. The Suggested Readings, in addition to the Required 
Readings, include the remaining articles in each number of 
the periodical from which the Required Readings are taken, 
and the following books: ‘Politics for Young Americans,” 
by Charles Nordhoff; “Old Tales Retold,’’ by Miss Larned, 
and ‘‘Che Story of English Literature,’’ by Mrs. Lillie. 

3. The Supplemental Readings. Several of the Churches 
have already organized ‘‘Reading Circles” for the encour- 
agement of denominational reading, such as the ‘Lyceum 
Reading Union” of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the ‘‘Reading College,’’ organized by the Baptists at Point 
Chautauqua. The C. Y. F. R. U. will recognize such courses 
as Supplemental Reading, and will provide the seal of the 
“golden cross’’ for such supplemental reading, to be ap- 
pended to any certificate which may be given for the com- 
pletion of the Required Readings above. 

4, The C. Y. F. R. U. will accept the supplemental or de- 
nominational course of reading in place of the Required 
Reading above, where persons are not able to subscribe for 
the more expensive periodicals. 

5. All persons are at liberty to pursue these courses of 
reading, but those who desire to be formally enrolled as 
members of the C. Y. F. R. U., to receive the President’s 
annual addresses and the class memoranda, should report 
their names and postoffice addresses to Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
Plainfield, N. J., inclosing the annual fee of nine cents in 
postage stamps, to pay postage, clerk hire, etc. On the out- 
side of every letter place the letters C. Y. F. R. U. 

oe 


PREPARATORY CLASS, C.L.S.¢. 


The following are recommended to young persons who 
are scarcely prepared to take the more advanced studies of 
the C. L. 8. C., and who feel that the C. Y. F. R. U. is not 
quite sufficiently advanced for them. 

Young people between fifteen and eighteen years of age, and 
older see whose education has been limited, will do well 
to read the following books during the year 1881-82, (begin- 
ning October, 1881): 1. Dickens’ “History of England.’ 
2. ‘Life and Her Children,’’ by Miss Buckley. 3. “The 
Boys of ’76.”" 4. ““Grammar-Land.”’ 5. “The Story of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ by Mrs. Lillie. 

Persons desiring to take this course of reading will find 
the price of the books (and the whole list at reduced rates, 
if ordered at once), by addressing Phillips & Hunt, 805 
Broadway, New York, or Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

Persons desiring to be registered as members of the Pre- 
paratory Class of the C. L. 5. C., taking the above readizg, 
should report to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
on Ne “ of the envelope write, ‘‘Preparatory Course, 

Js, ar $e See 

Owing to the great difficulty of selecting books for the 
Preparatory Course for both sides of the continent, it was 
agreed at one of the Round-Table sessions at Chautauqua, 
in August, that the California committee should select ten 
books and the Chautauqua management ten, and that apy 
five of the twenty will constitute a course of reading for one 
year. 

In addition to the five named as the preferred list for 
1881-82, the Chautauqua management names the following: 
1, ‘Old Tales Retold, or Stories from Ancient Mythology.” 
2. “Chemistry of a Candle,” by Faraday. 3. ‘Politics for 
Young Americans,’’ by Chas, Nordhoff. 4. Young’s ‘‘His- 
“7 of Greece.”” 5. Young’s ‘‘History of Rome.”’ 

hese, with the list above, make the ten selections for the 


Atlantic side. Now, let the Pacific committee add ten. 
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THE C. L. S. C. 


President: J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

Counselors: Lyman Abbott, D. D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 
J. M. Gibson, D. D.; W. C. Wilkinson, D. D. 

Office Secretary: Miss Kate F. Kimball. 

General Secretary: Albert M. Martin, A. M. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881-1882. 


1.—AaIM, 

This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study 
in nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in con- 
nection with the routine of daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advantages have been limited), so as to secure to them 
the college student's general outlook upon the world and life, and to 
develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 

2.—METHODs. 

It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shall be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and “‘stu- 
dents’ sessions” at Chautauqua, and by written reports and exami- 
nations. 

3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. S. C. shall cover a pe- 

riod of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Each year's Course of Study will be considered the ‘‘First Year’’ for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four 
vears’ course. For example, ‘‘the class of 1885,”’ instead of beginning 
October, 1881, with the same studies which were pursued in 1880-’81 
bv “the class of 1884,”’ will fall in with “the class of ’84,”’ and take for 
their first year the second year’s course of the ’84 class. The first 
year for “the class of 1884’’ will thus in due time become the fourth 
year for ‘‘the class of-1885.”’ 

5.—STUDLES FOR 1881-82.* 


The course for 1881-82 comprises readings in: 1. History. 2. Literature. 3. Sci- 
ence and Philosophy. 4. Art. 5. Religion. 

The required books for the year are as follows: 

1. Hisrory.—Man’s Antiquity and Language. Dr. M.S. Terry (Chautauqua 
Text-Book.) Price 10 cents. Outlines of General History. Dr. incent. 


(Chautauqua Text-Book.) Price, 10 cents. Mosaics of History. Selected by Ar- 
thur Gilman, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. (ChAuTAUQUAN.) Readings from Muc- 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Cemury. Books First and Second. (Franklin Square edition.) 
Price, 15 cents. 

2. Lirerarure.—Art of Speech. Part II. ‘‘Oratory and Logic’”’ (Dr. L.T. 
Townsend.) Price, 50 cents. lllystrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Dr. Quackenhos. © Price, $:.0o English History and Literature. 
Chautauqua Library. Vol. III. [lo be ready in 1882.) 

3. Scimnce AND PxHiLosopmy.—Popular Readings concerning Mathematics, Po- 
litical Economy, Geology, Chemistry, Laws of Health, and Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy. (CHAU!LAUQUAN.) 

4. Art.- Outline Lessons on Art. 
Price, rocents. A Short History of Art. 

5. Reticious. —God in History. (CHAUTAUQUAN. 
QUAN.) 

6. ApprrionaL.—( For Students of Class 1882.) Hints for Home Reading, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. ‘The Hall in the Grove. Mrs. Alden. (About Chautauqua and the C. 


Miss de Forest. (Chautauqua Text. Book.) 
Miss de Forest. Price, $2. 


Religion in Art. (CHautav- 


L. S. C.) rer ; 
The following is the distribution of the subjects and books through 
the year: 
October and November. 
[Ch. stands for Tue CuautrauQuan.] 
Outline Lessons on Art. ibe ae 


| Religion in Art. [Ch. 
Readings about Moral Science. 
Mare 


[Ch.] 


A Short History of Art. [De Forest. Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 

Mosaics of History. [Ch.] Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 

Christianity in Art. [Ch.] | Readings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
December. Century. 

Man’s Antiquity and Language. [Terry. April 

Outlines of General History.. [Vincent.]| Mosaics of History. 7. 


Art of Speech. Part IT. 
Readings about Geology. 
May. 
Mosaics of History. Sad 
English History and Literature 
tauqua Library, Vol. III 


Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 

Readings about Mathematics. 
January 

Mosaics ef History [Ch.] 

God in Histery. [Ch.]} 

Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, 


[townsend 
[Ch.] Ch.) 


[Chau- 


Oriental and Classical. [Quackenbos.] | Readings about Geology. : Ch,] 
Readings about Mental Science [Ch.] Fune. 
February. | Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 


Mosaics of History, [Ch. Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. | 

(Continued. } | 

6.—THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 

Persons who desire to read more extensively in the lines of study 
for 1881-82 are expected to read, in addition to the “required’’ books 
for the year, the following: 

Conflict of Christianitv with Heathenism. By Dr. Ulhorn. 

Outline Study of Man. _By Dr. Hopkins. 

History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

| apne who pursue the ‘‘White Seal Course”’ of each year, in ad- 
dition to the regular course, will receive at the time of their gradua- 
tion a white seal to be attached to the regular diploma. 

7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 

Members of the C. L. 8S. C. may take, in addition to the regular 
course above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an ex- 
amination le pm them. A series of special courses in the several de- 
partments of study will be in due time announced, and pupils will re- 
ceive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular di- 





*The additional books for the ‘‘White Seal Course” for 1881-82 are: ‘‘Conflict of 
Christianity with ‘‘Heathenism,” by Dr. Ulhorn; “Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. 
Mark Hopkins; “History of Germany,”’ by Charlotte Yonge. 

















ploma, according to the merit of examinations on these supplemental 
courses. 
3 8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Persons who are too young, or are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies, to take the regular C. L. 8. C. course, may adopt certain pre- 
paratory lessons for the two years. ‘ 

For circulars of the special and preparatory courses, address, Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

9.—INITIATION FEE. 

To pear | the expenses of correspondence, monthly reports, etc. 
an annual fee of fifty cents is required. This amount should be for- 
warded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.,(by New York or 
Philadelphia draft or post-office order.) Do not send postage-stamps 
if rn can possibly avoid it. 

N. B.—In sending your fee, be sure to state to which class you be- 
long, whether 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885. 

10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. 8S. C. should forward an- 
swers to the following questions to Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Piarriezp, 
N.J. Theclass graduating in 1885 should begin the studies of the les- 
sons required October 1881. They may begin as late as January 1, 1882. 

1, Give your name in full, 2. Your post-office address— with county and State. 3. 
Are you married or single? 4. What is your age? Are you between tw nty and thirty, 
or ye | and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 5. If married, how 
many children living under the age of sixteen years?* 6. What is your occupation? 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. Do you, after mature 
deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course of study presented by 
the C. L.S.C.? 9. Do you promise to give an average of three hours a week to the 
reading and study required by this course? :o. How much more than the time speci- 
fied do you hope to give to this course of study? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to omens the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probably be spent by many persons, and for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy 
themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and 
develop power. 

12.—MEMORANDA. 

The annual “examinations’’ will be held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and in writing. Memoranda will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the ‘Committee’ can judge whether or not they 
have read the books required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chau- 
tauqua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. 
L.8.C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the 
advantages, diplom2, and honors of the ‘‘Circle.”’, The Datty AssEm- 
BLY HERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Send $1 forthe Daity Heratp to Theodore L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. 

14.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 

Individuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a “local circle’”’ of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible, 
read together, converse on subjects of study, arrange for occasional 
lectures by local talent, organize a library, a museum, a laboratory, 
etc. All that is necessary for the establishment of such ‘local cir- 
cles’’ is to meet, report organization to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., 
and then prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems most 
likely to secure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

15.—MEMORIAL DAYS. 

Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to every mem- 
ber of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout prayer for the further- 
ance of the objects of this society. On these days all members are 
urgently invited to read the literary and scriptural selections indi- 
cated,to collect some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus 
commemorated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father 
upon this attempt to exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice in 

is works. The selections to be read on the memorial days are pub- 
lished by Phillips & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in asmall volume 
—Chautauoua Text-Book No. 7 ‘‘Memorial Days.”’ Price, 10 cents. 

16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES. t 

‘‘We study the word and the works of God.” 

‘‘Let.us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

‘‘Never be discouraged.”’ 

17.—sT. PAUL’S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
Hawt or Puriosopuy in the beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which 
was dedicated August 17, 1878, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, in the presence 
of a large, devout, and enthusiastic audience. It is the purpose of 
the managers of Chautauqua to have St. Paul's Grove fitted up with 
rustic seats, statuary, fountains, etc., and make it a place of beauty 
and inspiration to all members of the Circle. 

18.—FIRST YEAR. 

Persons desiring forms of application, or information concerning 
the Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

19.—“‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

The organ of the C. L. 8. C. is Toe Cuautauguan. Issued monthly, 
from October to July. Price, $1.50. Send subscriptions to Theodore 
L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. See combination offer 
elsewhere. 





* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influ- 


ence of this ‘‘Circle’”’ on your homes. 
+ These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass. Each 


motto sells at gr. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE second volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN opens with 
this number. Some of our friends and patrons have not 
fully learned what is the length of the volume we issue. 
We still adhere to our original plan, and publish ten num- 
bers for the year, beginning with October and closing with 
July. We do not issue THE CHAUTAUQUAN in August or 
September. We publish the ASSEMBLY HERALD at Chau- 
tauqua in August. It makes for this year nineteen papers 
in the volume, well filled with stenographic reports of 
choice lectures and sermons delivered at the Chautauqua 
meetings. 

We enlarge THE CHAUTAUQUAN this month to seventy- 
two pages, because forty-eight pages a month last year 
compelled us to abridge our plan of the magazine, and pre- 
vented our doing for Chautauqua, the C. L. 8. C., and our 
readers all that we so earnestly desired to do. The course 
of reading for the C. L. S. C. the coming year will not be so 
heavy, but more popular. It will be profitable and inter- 
esting to the average reader. More than half the course will 
appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and nowhere else. Be- 
sides this, we shall furnish our readers with stenographic 
reports of the C. L. S. C. Round-Table Conferences held in 
August, C. L. 8. C. Notes and Letters, and a department 
entitled ‘‘Local Circles.’? The last named is designed to 


aid the circles in their work by making suggestions, an- | 
| was a professor in the University of Michigan, editor of 


swering questions, and furnishing reports of meetings, an- 
niversaries, etc., for the edification and inspiration of the 
individual members. Mr. Albert M. Martin, General Sec- 
retary of the C. L. S. C., will furnish questions and answers 


on every book in the course of study, before the time for | 


reading the book comes round. 

We shall provide a rich bill of fare, in addition to what is 
named above. Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, LL. D., author of 
“A Fool’s Errand,” ‘‘Bricks Without Straw,” etc., is now 
preparing a serial story for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
begin in November, if not ready then, in the December num- 
ber, and be continued each month to the end of the volume. 
This story alone, which will be one of the Judge’s best, will 
make a volume worth one dollar. 
Tourgee has consented to write a serial story tor a maga- 
zine. Edward Everett Hale will make frequent contribu- 
tions to our pages. We shall publish more than one good 


sized volume of lectures and sermons that have been deliv- | 
The Rev. Dr. Vincent, Bishop H. W. | 


ered at Chautauqua. 
Warren, and other eminent authors and lecturers are en- 
gaged to write frequently for our pages. 
member of the C. L. S. C. to send us one subscription or 
more, besides yourown. This you can do. Represent the 


magazine to your friends, show them a copy, explain the | 
his labors, but his works do follow him.” 


from the foremost thinkers of the times, for one dollar and | 


fact that it contains more pure, first-class reading matter 


fifty cents, than can be found anywhere else on this conti- 
nent or in Europe. Edward Everett Hale says: ‘I 
amazed at the undertaking.’’ But we have assumed the task 


to furnish a magazine of the highest order for a very little | 
money. We do not pay big commissions, nor invest our | 


money in an expensive cover, nor in costly illustrations. 
We buy brains to enrich our pages, and give our subscribers 
the benefit of a low price. Now, we ask you to lend a hand, 


and help to extend our circulation, and thus do guod. 
- i a id 


Every earthly joy has its sorrow, and every earthly life | 


has its death. -.While we were in the midst of the labors 


and joys of the Chautaugua meetings, in August last, the | 


news was flashed over the wires that Bishop E. O. Haven, 
D.D, LL., D. had died in Austin, Nevada. Memorial ser- 
vices were held in the Amphitheater one Sunday afternoon, 


when touching addresses were delivered in memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Perrine, of Michigan; the Rev. W. O. Simpson, of 
England; the Rev. Dr. 8. M. Vail, of New Jersey, and at 
the same service a good portrait of Bishop Haven, prepared 
for the occasion by Prof. Frank Beard (Chautauqua’s art- 
ist) was placed on an easel on the platform, and Rev. C. P. 
Hard read a sketch of the good Bishop’s life and labors. 
It was all so appropriate, deeply impressive, and peculiarly 
instructive, that everybody seemed to feel that this was the 
time and place for this service. The Bishop had been one of 
the five counselors of the C. L. S. C. from the time of its or- 
ganization. He took a lively interest in its growth and 
prosperity. His varied learning and large experience as an 
educator, together with his discriminating judgment made 
him a valuable counselor in the selection of books to be 
read, and also in arranging the curriculum. Previous to his 
death we had closed a contract with him to write a series of 
articles on ‘Political Economy” for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
to be part of the required reading for the current year. 





It is the first time Judge | 


We ask every | 


am | 


But he fell before the work was finished, and other hands 
will now take up the task he has laid down. 
Bishop Haven died in his sixty-second year. 
we received from him less than a year ago he says: “TI was 
called of God to preach when I was eleven years old.’’ He 
had been a member of the New York, Michigan, New Eng- 
land, Detroit, and Central New York Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. As a pastor and preacher in 
New York and Brooklyn, he made a fine reputation. He 


In a letter 


Zion's Herald, Boston, Massachusetts, President of the 
University of Michigan, of the Northwestern University, 
and Chancellor of Syracuse University, and Secretary of the 
Educational Society of his church, and was finally elected 
to the office of Bishop, at Cincinnati, in May, 1880. He was 
a graduate of Wesleyan University; had been a member 
of the Massachusetts State Senate in 1862 and 1863, and a 


| member of the Massachusetts Board of Education from 1858 
It will | 


to 1863. He was abundant in labors. As an educator, as an 
editor and university president, pastor, preacher, and 


| bishop, he was an eminently useful man to his church and 


generation—great, in the completeness of his character, 
and in the sincerity and faithfulness with which he did the 
work committed to his hands. His talents as a writer, on 
the platform and in the pulpit as a speaker, were not of the 
brilliant, flashy order, but rather of the substantial and in- 
structive, yet pleasing kind, which caused their possessor 
to wear well. He always kept his thoughts and his style 
of presenting them fresh and attractive. At sixty-two he 
was a young man in both thought and feeling, while in 
wisdom and governing ability he was the peer of his col- 
leagues who went to their rest before him, and he stood in 
the very front rank of those he left behind. ‘He rests from 


—>ti<-——. 


THE ASSEMBLY of 1881 must be pronounced to have 
been in all respects a complete success. In attendance, 
and in richness and variety of entertainments, it has had 
no equal. The interest continued unabated from the be- 
ginning to the end. Never before did such large congrega- 
tions gather at the closing exercises as were seen this year. 


| This fact indicates the interesting nature of the exercises, 
| and the strong hold the Assembly had upon the multi- 


tudes, who seemed unwilling to depart even at the close of 
a longer session than usual. 

The lectures throughout were of a high order, and, al- 
though some prominent speakers who have heretofore oc- 
eupied the platform were absent, their places were well 
filled by such notables as Judge Tourgee, author of “A 
Fool’s Errand,’’ ete.; Edward Everett Hale, the inimitable 
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story writer; John B. Gough, the world-renowned advocate 
of temperance; General O. O. Howard, the ideal Christian 
soldier, and others. Dr. Vincent was early on the scene, 
and every department felt the magic of his presence. 

The Teachers’ Retreat, which begins before the exercises 
of the Assembly proper, was well attended, and is growing 
in interest. The School of Languages, conducted by a 
corps of instructors which would grace any coilege in the 
land, proved itself worthy of the increased patronage 
which it received. About one hundred and fifty students 
were in attendance in the various departments, a larger 
number than is to be found in the halls of many of our col- 
leges. The exercises of the Chautauqua Foreign Mission- 
ary Institute constitute a worthy prelude to the regular 
work of the Assembly. The proceedings of the Institute 
were of great interest, consisting of lectures, sermons, ad- 
dresses, and conferences. They were participated in by 
prominent representatives of the leading denominations 
who are engaged in foreign missionary work. The Children’s 
School, which met daily in the Temple, was conducted by 
the Rev. B. T. Vincent and Prof. Frank Beard. Under such 
management it could not and did not fail of success. 

Although the Assembly has taken on an enlarged scope, 
and now occupies a much broader field than when first in- 
stituted, the Sunday-school work still occupies a chief 
place in the program. Numerous Sunday-school confer- 
ences were held, conducted by leading Sunday-school 
workers of the different churches. Regular instruction was 
given in the Normal and Intermediate departments, and in 
Primary Class drill, which was also supplemented by 
numerous lectures on Sunday-school topies. 

Musical entertainments are growing in favor here. The 
choir, under the leadership of Prof. Sherwin, was univer- 
sally commended. The popularity of the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers was evident from the fact that they seldom ap- 
peared without anencore. Signor Vitale held his audiences 
enrapport under his magic touch of the violin. Prof. Leib- 
ling exhibited remarkable skill asa pianist. The announce- 
ment of a concert never failed to draw an immense au- 
dience during the Assembly. 

The opening of the Chautauqua School of Theology 
marks a new era in the history of the Assembly, and con- 
stitutes one of the most important events since its incep- 
tion. The school is regularly chartered by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, and is empowered to confer de- 
grees on those who pursue the designated course of study 
and pass a satisfactory examination. With Dr. Vincent as 
President, and Dr. Townsend as Dean, it cannot fail of suc- 
cess. The Young Folks’ Literary Union is another new de- 
parture. Its design is the formation of right reading habits 
among the youth, and thus seeks to deliver them from the 
pernicious effects that arise from the use of the pernicious 
fiction of the times. 

All of these new organizations will tend to enlarge the 
scope and extend the influence of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. 

The C. L. S. C., organized three years ago, and of which 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN is the official organ, has grown to im- 
mense proportions. Its meetings made one of the most 
atttractive features of the late Assembly, and already it 
numbers more than twenty-five thousand members, while 
the class now forming promises to be one of the largest in 
its history. Its influence is not confined to the members of 
the organization, as even a small circle often give literary 
tone to a whole community. 

Each Assembly adds fresh luster to the fame of Chau- 
tauqua, and, despite the oft repeated prophecies of failure, 
it shows no signs of decay, but each succeeding year con- 
vinces the most skeptical of its continued growth and in- 
creasing prosperity. 





THE SYMPATHY of the civilized world has been generously 
manifested toward President Garfield ever since he was so 
ruthlessly shot down in Washington. The Queen of Eng- 
land has sent kind messages from Balmoral. The Pope of 
Rome has emerged from his seclusion to express his horror 
at the great crime committed, and his hope that the Presi- 
dent may recover. Governors of States have appointed 
days of prayer for his recovery, which have been observed 
all over the country by preachers of the Gospel, and their 
people assembling in the churches to supplicate our 
Heavenly Father in his behalf. Medical skil! has done its 
utmost for his recovery. Railroad cerporations arranged 
for his transportation from Washington to Long Branch 
with a tenderness and delicacy which challenge the admi- 
ration of the thinking world; while the President’s wife 
has exhibited a patience, a womanly reserve, and a moral 
heroism in the exercise of her faith that he would not die, 
which has been the wonder of the surgeons at the Presi- 
dent’s bedside, an inspiration to the nation, and a chief 
support of the President himself. 

Whatever may be the final issue, though at this writing 
we have good reason to hope for his recovery, this is true: 
These months of suffering have brought the President 
nearer to the people and, as one said, ‘‘The people have 
found his heart.’?’ The nation has carried him to God in 
prayer as it never did any President, and it has taught us 
that God is the only and the final refuge of a people who 
are driven to an extremity. The story of this calamity 
will make a more intensely interesting chapter in history 
than the most graphie description of the political campaign 
through which he passed when exalted to the Presidency. 
The literature it has made has been the daily reading of 
Millions of people. It is the lesson of a sore affliction and 
a great sorrow. When the storm is past we shall be a 
happy people if we remember the hand that has led us, and 
commit our ways to Him who appoints the bounds of all 
earthly life and affliction. 





THE old members of the C .L. S. C. have had another vaca- 


tion. With cordial greeting to those who have joined the 
ranks this year, we take a glance at the work for 1881-82. 
We trust, and have good reason to believe that the pitch of 
C. L. S. C. enthusiasm is higher to-day than ever before. 
This year’s course of study has doubtless been already scru- 
tinized and estimated by those who have set out to master 
it. On the general principle of improvement with experi- 
ence, it is fair to presume that the course of this year is su- 
perior in many points, to those of the years preceding. Af- 
ter examination, and without disparagement of the past, we 
do not hesitate to say that we think this is true. A citation 
of a few of the features which characterize this year’s work 
and make it attractive and valuable, is in order. 

The department of history, as might be expected, stands 
well in the foreground as in former years. AJl human 
knowledge has its setting in history, so that familiarity 
with any other department will not compensate for igno- 
rance in this. Indeed, proficiency in anything cannot but 
appear to a disadvantage without an acquaintance with his- 
tory. This year Dr. Vincent gives us Outlines of His- 
tory, and we have Man’s Antiquity and Language, by Dr. 
Terry; readings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century are 
also included, and besides all these, a new and original 
method of history in the form of ‘“‘Mosaies of History,’ to 
be selected by Prof. Arthur Gilman, M. A. These selections 
are to be made in harmony with a well-arranged plan, and 
will be mosaics indeed. 

Following the readings from ancient and modern classi- 
cal literature in the course of last year, we very properly 
have this year the history of literatures. An admirable and 
charming history of Oriental and classical literature by Dr. 
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‘Quackenbos is prescribed, and English history and litera- 
ture from the Chautauqua Library, Vol. iii. Very few may 
hope to go over the field of universal literature by personal 
‘perusal, but all may know its general history. There is 
-also to be Dr. Townsend’s Art of Speech, Part Second, which 
needs no commendation to those who read Part First last 
year. 

Perhaps nothing in the course will awaken greater inter- 
‘est than this year’s study in science and philosophy. The 
most important branches in this department in their rela- 
tion to man in his every day life and surroundings, are to 
be treated in the most popular and practical manner. 
Throughout the year THE CHAUTAUQUAN will contain 
these readings upon geology, political economy, chemistry, 
mathematics, laws of health, and mental and moral phil- 
osophy. 

A new field of study has been introduced. The American 
mind is rapidly becoming more and more deeply interested in 
the subject'of art. The best works of modern artists in Europe 
are being sold to American purchasers, and brought into 
this country. American students throng the art-schools of 
the continent, and bear away the laurels by their ability 
and enthusiasm. The man of culture sees in this growth of 

interest in art, a refining, elevating influence upon charac- 
ter. The religious teacher must not fail to utilize itasa 
moral and spiritual power. Students of the C. L. S. C. are 
to have this year ‘‘Outline Lessons on Art” anda ‘‘Short His. 
tory of Art,’’ both by Miss de Forest. Besides these, Prof, 
W. T. Harris will contribute to THE CHAUTAUQUAN read- 
ings upon Christianity in Art. The latter, together with the 
readings upon “God in History,’’ constitutes the special re- 
ligious department of the year. There are to be additional 


creased demands upon him? How many an earnest minis- 
ter, uncertain which way to turn even in his own library, 
has asked himself this question. How to study, when to 
study, what to study, how to widen his horizon and add to 
his mental power—these are his problems. True, there are 
theological schools with the best facilities, but time, money, 
and conscience forbid that the rank and file of ministers 
leave their work to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the schools. The harvest is ripe, and the harvesters dare 
not leave the field to sharpen their sickles. Here, then, is 
the need, nay the exigency, and herein the reason for the 
Chautauqua School of Theology. 

The young man contemplating a course in the theological 
seminary, is not told that this school may just as well be sub- 
stituted ; no one is so advised, but ministers, young and old, 
those who may have years ago completed a theological course 
and those to whom such never was and never will be possi- 
ble, are all included in the plan of this school. It provides 
for all who enter it a thoroughly arranged theological course 
of four years. This course is brought to the minister’s home 
that he may pursue it, and at the same time carry on his 
regular work. In his own private study he is placed under 
the counsel and direction of a theological faculty composed 
of men of highest reputation.as students and educators in 
theology. And, perhaps best of all, it furnishes the inspi- 
ration of a class pursuing a common course of study, with 
the added stimulus of rigid, searching examinations if the 
student is a candidate for the degree. The work will be 
solid work. The C.S. T. has no patent system nor short 
cut road to a theological education. If it prove a popular 
school, it must be because it makes it possible for every in- 


dustrious, persevering minister to pursue a thorough course 


of theology. 











works by Mrs. Alden (Pansy), and Drs. Hopkins and Ly- 
man Abbott for the Class of 1882, the first graduating ce" ; 
of the C. L. S. C. Add to all these the work ao ee 
supplementary course, already ar- 9 of White Seal 
special courses to be ant 
vey of the work, ; 
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In harmony with the aim and scope of the Chawtauqua 
movement for the education of the masses, there is now a 
school for the higher education of Christian ministers, It 
is a characteristic of each new development of Chautauqua 
that itis not strained nor forced, but is brought forth to 
meet a positive demand. From first to last this is true: in 
no case truer than of the School of Theology. The C. s. ?. 
has come into existence in answer to a two-fold need and 
demand. The pew and the pulpit unite in asking for an in- 
stitution of this kind. It has come to pass in these latter 
days that the plane of the pews in our churches is nu longer 
from ten to twenty feet lower than the box where the min- 
ister stands. There are churches where the pews are ona 
level with, and even higher than the pulpit. This may be 
all very good for acoustic purposes, but when the time 
comes that the pulpit is no higher than the pew in intelli- 
gence and culture, it may as well be taken down and set 
out. Preéminence in spirituality alone will not answer 
for people take their intellects as well as their souls to 
church; and some take the former only. And so, not wl y 
the faithful membership of the churches whose eabeb 
goes up continually for the salvation of men, but all who 
cherish the Church as the teacher of civilization and mor- 
ality are anxious for the higher education and continued 
prestige of her ministry. : 

The minister, on his part, from his place in the pulpit, is 
quick to perceive and appreciate the situation. He con- 
cedes the force of the admonition which comes to him and 
recognizes his solemn responsibility. He hears the mutter- 
ings of the times, and realizes that he is the appointed 
keeper of the temple. But how make ready for the in- 


-“9unced, and those of 


‘rhe following +-_ 
» excerpts from the address of Dr. Vincent, 


din the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, upon the 

occasion of the inauguration of the C. 8. T., set forth the 
design and some of the main features of the School better 
than could otherwise be done. 


‘The Chautatigua School of The y i 
“a aut as ology, for the benefit of you 
hi is y; , n 
ministers, and of ministers who, though no longer young, desire rd 
review the studies of other years, and to keep abreast of the times in 
pone ro pe somber - ee i literature, and in general lit- 
erature and science so faras these bear upon the studies whi 
to their profession.”’ 5‘ eee 
“The work of,the Chautauqua S i 
€ School of Theology is to be p 
es Peay * * F . er- 
formed by ministers at their homes—all their biblical, theological 
and sermonic studies to be recognized in the curriculum prescribed.” 
, We repudiate in connection with the School of Theology the idea 
that only the young can ever hope to succeed in the varied purposes 
of human life. This course is for the old as well as the young _ 
Each member will be expected to present one sermon outline a 
month, and premiums in valuable books will be awarded to the 
writers of the best outlines in several classes."’ 
“a Semi-annual syllabi of the latest review articles and books on 
biblical, theological, and ecclesiastical themes, in Europe and Amer- 
— be ne to the members.”’ 
‘A special course in philosophy, under the directi 
' y, ion 
— of Boston, will be provided.” i acacia 
“A distinguished jurist will give a series of 
g l ; ‘ papers (sent onl 
members of the Chautauqua School of Theology ) oo ‘What ry on 
has to say to a young minister.’ Readings in jurisprudence, and 
= re yor law, will be prescribed.”’ f 
‘Especial attention will be given to the study of i i 
i > D § J social science 
the study of human nature as set forth in Shakspeare, Thaghanay, 
—— thot, = other Py agen students of human nature. 
1eir theories being tested by that greatest text-book y 
ture—the Bible.” E ¥ : geersicre 
“A distinguished physiologist and physici ill gi i 
nguis ys gis physician will give a series 
papers on ‘What anatomy and physiology have tosay to young tn 
| isters.’ We have selected one of the most distinguished neurologists 
| re Semaine Fie 3 —— “ Chicago, who is himself a close Bible 
s nt, and has accepted the position and has } ) 
| eeaaaien” ] is begun to prepare 
“In addition to independent studies i Seri 
t ; ‘ es in the Holy Scriptures, studi 
} (on a somewhat new plan ) in Hebrew, Hellenistic Greek and on 
siastical Latin, and readings in systematic, practical, and compara- 
tive theology; especial attention will be given to Church history, the 
historical development of doctrine, sermonic literature, human na- 
ture, social science, and modern science in its bearings on theology.”’ 
Before leaving the Chautauqua grounds two hundred 
ministers had matriculated in the School of Theology, and 


the number is being rapidly increased by the names 
s th 
daily sent tothe Dean, Dr. L. T. Toonsnd, of Boston, 1 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The series of articles from the pen of Edward Everett 
Hale, the first one of which appears in this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, will give our readers the fullest informa- 
tion on the origin, development, and work of the ‘‘Look Up 
Legion.”’ 





It is with a sad heart that we send the news to our readers 
that the Rev. John O’Neal is dead. He was one of the edi- 
tors of the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD through the 
season of 1880, and in August of this year he came to our office 
at Chautauqua and began his work again. He complained of 
impaired health on his arrival, but continued at work for 
three days and then took his bed. A council of physicians 
was held, but they could do no more than afford him tem- 
porary relief. After the Assembly he was moved to his 
home in Fredonia, N. Y., where he was pastor of the M. E. 
Church, and where, with his wife and children, and a kind 
and generous hearted people gathered about him, he died. 
on Monday, Sept. 5th. The disease that proved fatal at 
last, had preyed upon his system for many years. He was 
born in Frankport, Ohio, a half century ago, and had en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry for nineteen years. He 
was a manly man, and astrong character. His religious con- 
victions were fastened deep in his soul, and men who heard 
him preach felt that behind his words there was a man 
who was ready to stake his life on the truths he uttered. 
He was a true minister of the Gospel and a good man. He 
died well. When his remains were carried to the cemetery 
in Greenville, Pa., there gathered about the open grave 
many, very many, men and women who were sorrowful in a 
peculiar sense for the Rev. John O’Neal. By his preaching 
and life he had led them to God and to the enjoyment of a 
hope of everlasting life. It was a blessed evidence at an 
opportune time of the high order and substantial character 
of the work he had done for God and men. 





The indications are good that the new class in the C. L. 
S. C. will be a large one. Miss Kimball, the office secretary, 
says that a correct count of the class formed last year, 
makes it number six thousand and eight hundred members. 





Mr. Ira D, Sankey left New York for England September 
10th. Mr. Moody left Quebec a fortnight later. They 
were to meet and engage in evangelistic work in the north- 
ern part of England, October 15th. It is six years since these 
evangelists returned from England. They received an in- 
vitation last winter while they were in San Francisco, 
signed by forty vicars of the Established Church, and over 
400 ministers in Ireland, to come over and help them. They 
expect to stay in Europe about two years, and after visiting 
Scotland and Ireland, may go to France for a short time. 
They will hold their meetings mostly in halls, because they 
object to using a tent, and a church of the Church of Eng- 
land is never opened to an unordained preacher. 





“A Shorn Samson’’ is the title of the new serial story 
that Judge Tourgee is writing for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It 
will begin in November or December, and run to the end of 
the volume. 





In the first C. L. 8. C. circular sent out designating the 
course for 1881-82, ‘‘Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century” is 
given among the studies for March. The portion of the 


volume to be considered as “required reading,” is books 
first and secqgnd. The reading of the third book is optional, 
but we imagine that the most of the members will find the 
first two books so interesting, they will not stop without 
completing the third. The three books are all comprised in 
one volume, 








The New York Tribune of arecent date, in an editorial 
says: “In his last volume, ‘Figs and Thistles,’ Judge Tourgee 
has put into the form of attractive fiction something of the 
lives and loves of President Garfield and his wife. In the- 
passages relating the grief of the wife over the reported 
death of her husband, and the subsequent devotion and 
care with which she nursed her wounded hero back to life, 
he uses language which describes with marvellous accuracy 
the actual conduct of Mrs. Garfield in the trying scenes which 
she has been called upon to undergo. The incident of the 
bringing bome of the wounded hero of the book is paralleled 
by the circumstances of Mrs. Garfield’s hasty trip to Wash- 
ington to the bedside of her husband. The meeting of 
the two at the bedside in the White House has an almost 
exact parallel in the story.” 





The Chautauqua Assembly was duplicated at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, the last week in August. Dr. Vincent 
was master of ceremonies. A large congregation was pres- 
ent from the opening to the close of the Assembly. Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut and Rev. A. F. Schauffer conducted the 
Normal Department. Eminent men occupied the lecture 
platform. The C. L. 8S. C. had representatives present from 
fifty local circles. Round-Table conferences were held 
daily, a camp fire was lighted and words of greeting ex- 
changed. The “Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union,’” 
and the “Chautauqua School of Theology” were introduced 
to our New England friends. It was the second and best 
year of the New England Assembly. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN has met with favor in India; we 
have already received a list of thirty-three subscriptions. 
for the present volume from that far off land. 





In writing a letter to a newspaper office, a lady should al- 
ways place the prefix Miss or Mrs. to her name. It will 
save the editor from publishing her as Mrs. when she isa 
Miss, or vice versa. The wrapper on her paper or magazine 
will then be directed correctly, and the postmaster will 
avoid mistakes. Some ladies have furnished us this infor- 
mation, when they have just closed their matrimonial con- 
tract, but let those whose wedding day has long since gone 
by, with those who have not come to theirs yet, in signing 
their names always use the prefix Miss or Mrs. 





The CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD, the complete 
volume of nineteen papers, for 1881, may be had by sending 
one dollar to Meadville, Pa. 





Among those at Chautauqua last summer who joined the 
C.L.8. C., was Miss Louise E. Blackmar, a missionary at 
Lucknow, India. She takes with her a quantity of C. L.S. 
C. literature, and proposes to introduce the Circle course of 
reading among the native women of India as a means of 
aiding them in their struggle for more light. We shall look 
with much interest for reports from her of the progress of 
her enterprise with the C. L. 8. C. 





Harper’s Young People, and Wide-Awake, will contain 
the “required reading,” for the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union. 





Members of the Circle should not fail to read carefully the 
full reports of the C. L. S. C. Round-Table meetings held at 
Chautauqua, as published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Many 
questions are answered, difficulties cleared away, and 
doubts solved at these conferences. The discussion of Hy- 
patia, at the first Round-Table conference, and printed im 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, is worthy of attentive 
perusal. It presents an interesting view of novel reading 
in its various aspects. 
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The managing editor of the New York Tribune should 
gend a representative to Chautauqua next year, or else 
atch Dr. Vincenton the wing and interview him, for the 
express purpose of learning the difference between a ‘‘camp 
meeting” and the Chautauqua meetings. The Tribune’s 
editorials on Chautauqua would be more intelligent, and 
in keeping with the high character of the paper, if the editors 
would learn what Chautauqua is, and what it is not. It 
is not a:'camp meeting. 


It is reported that Robert Bonner pays his horse-doctor a 
salary more than double that paid any college professor in 
the country. ‘If this be true, it is another illustration of the 
Scripture: ‘‘The children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light.” 


The great Ecumenical council of Methodism was opened 
in London, England, with a sermon by Bishop Simpson. 
Prayers were offered every day for the recovery of President 
Garfield.. The lay delegates to the council from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists include the Lord Mayor of London, sev- 
eral mayors of other cities, three or four members of Parlia- 
ment, a Queen’s counsel, and a half dozen magistrates. 


During the Chautauqua Assembly of 1881 there were 
held seven C. L. 8. C. Round-Table conferences, two anni- 
versary meetings, one conference of local circle conductors, 
one night vigil of the Class of 1882, and one camp fire, mak- 
ing ten meetings in all, devoted exclusively to the interests 
-ef the Circle. 


Local circles will find a new department elsewhere in 
this number, which we shall continue through the volume. 
It will be helpful to members who are not connected with 
the local circle, as well as to these organizations. Send us 
reports of your work and you shall have a hearing. 


The average attendance of the Sunday-schools throughout 
the United States is said to be eighty. 


Bishop H. W. Warren and Rev. Joseph Cook were in Eu- 
rope in August, and the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., sailed 
later for the same destination. All three were thus pre- 
vented from being at the Chautauqua meetings, where they 
are always welcome, and popular on the platform as lec- 
turers or preachers. 


Scribner's Monthly is to be known as The Century, after 
October. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Q. Ivery much desire a full set of the ASSEMBLY DAILY 
HERALD for 1881. Can it be obtained? 


A. Yes. Send for full sets of ASSEMBLY HERALD or 
last year’s CHAUTAUQUAN to the regular business address 
-at Meadville, Pa. 

Q. What is there to be gained by discussion of woman’s 
suffrage ? 

A. Whatever light candid, sincere discussion throws 
upon any subject. All such discussion is a search for truth. 
By discussion alone has every great issue been weighed and 
‘tested, and finally determined, either for the negative or 
-affirmative. 

- Will you please state what you regard the best means 
-of destroying the evil of intemperance? 

A. (1) Positive teachings of its destructive effects onthe 
‘soul, from the pulpit, in the Sunday-school, and in the home. 
(2) A clear and emphasized teaching of the destructive ef- 
feets of alcohol on the body in every grade of the week day 
‘schools, from the primary up to the university. Men will 








then not have the plea of suicide committed in ignorance. 
(3) The selection of sincere temperance men to make laws 
for the protection of society from its worst foe. 


Is Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionary recommended 
to the C. L.'8. C. as the better authority in pronunciation 
and orthography ? 

A. They are both recommended in the strongest terms. 
We always feel safe when we can appeal to either as au- 
thority for our way. The most eminent scholars in English 
are divided in their preferences. 


Q. Is there any ground for the plea of the Catholics that 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was done in self-defence ? 


A. The Roman Catholic Church has been trying to wash 
the terrible blood stains of Bartholomew from her garment 
for the last three hundred years. She has not succeeded, 
and never can. The Duke of Guise, Catherine de Medici, 
and. the weak Charles IX, were all acting under the ap- 
probation of the papal court. A plot to murder the Hugue- 
nots in all France was not conceived without deliberation. 


Q. What is the most warmly contested point in theologi- 
eal controversy to-day. 

A. The rationalistic “smooth bores’’ seem to be aimed 
chiefly, just now, at the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

What history of the United States is the best for the 
general reader? 

A. Ridpath’s is good for the general reader. 
is the exhaustive work. 

Q. Isit proper, (1) That cigars should be sold in hotels 
or in stores on Sunday? (2) Is it proper for persons to visit 
the postoffice on the Sabbath day for their mail ? 

A. (1) Sometimes the guests of a hotel obtain cigars as 
they do their boarding, and pay for them on a week day. This 
makes it difficult to prevent selling to this class of persons. 
But where a cigar store or stand is kept open, and a clerk is 


Bancroft’s 


present to conduct business, it is a violation of the Sunday 
law, and in every such instance the law should be enforced. 
(2) We doubt the propriety of keeping a postoffice open on 
the Lord’s day, but since it is the custom in most places, 
we should say that no man ought to visit it for his business 


mail, or, indeed, any other kind of mail. In cases of dan- 
gerous sickness or death, the telegraph works quicker and 
as a rule is used in preference to the mail, so that no neces- 
sity exists for visiting the postoffice on the Sabbath day. 

Q. Can you suggest some method of abating the nuisance 
to the traveling public on the cars, of having the contents 
of a news store, a confectionery store, and a fruit store 
passed in review before each passenger every time he tray- 
els? 

A. This is a hard question. Traders and news dealers 
pay the railroad companies big prices for their privileges, 
but the traveler ought to be protected, since he pays for his 
seat, and hence has a right to rest from greedy news 
agents and fruit venders. Already the law has ‘been in- 
voked to suppress impure literature on some railways, and 
we apprehend that if this trafficking can be proven to be a 
nuisance, (and on some roads that would be easy to do) it 
then could be suppressed. 


Q. Can one who has reached the meridian of life, and 
who has never had the habits of a student, learn as readily 
as one younger? 

A. Asarule, probably not. The mind of a middle-aged 
man, though strengthened by years of experience and ob- 
servation, is not as receptive of things elementary, as when 
younger. He will find it more difficult, too, to form the habit 
of study than in youth. But the differenee, whatever it 
may be, is too little to discourage a man hdwever old, who 
desires to learn. The instances are numerous of those who 
had passed man’s allotted “‘three score and ten,” beginning 
and mastering the most obstruse branches of human knowl- 
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edge. A pound of will and purpose can be made to destroy 
a mountain of obstacle. 

. In the article ‘Introduction to the Sciences,’’ page 
361, May number, the sentence occurs, ‘But though air is a 
fluid it is not a liquid.’”’ I always supposed the two were 
the same, and can find no material difference in Webster. 
Will you please explain? 

A. The term fluid includes both liquids and aeriform 
bodies. The latter are also called gases and vapors. In 
liquids the particles cohere so slightly that they move freely 
among themselves, as water. In the aeriform bodies they 
tend to separate and spread out indefinitely. All fluids not 
aeriform are liquids. 

Q. I would be Me grateful to THE CHAUTAUQUAN if it 
would tell me how I can avoid getting ‘‘rusty”’ so soon in 
the studies I pursued in school only a few years ago. My 
languages, for instance. When I left school, I could trans- 
late Latin and German quite well, and Greek somewhat; 
but now that my duties do not require Latin and Greek (I 
live on a farm) I am fast forgetting all I knew of them. 
What can I do to hold on to that which cost me much labor 
and sacrifice? 


A. We take special pleasure in answering the above 
question. Our correspondent and a thousand others have 
felt the same disappointment, the same anxiety to know 
how such a result might be avoided. Two words, and two 
alone, furnish, infallibly, a solution of the whole trouble— 
system and perseverance—system in the appropriation of 
time each secular day, so much to Latin, so much to Greek, 
and so on, and a perseverance in the carrying out of the 
plan, which does not yield to a slight headache, a little in- 
digestion, an ill-humor, or anything. We speak advisedly 
when we say that five minutes a day given to Latin, or any 
language, will keep the ‘‘rust’’ from gathering, and will, we 
believe, even enable the student to make some progress. 

Q. My neighbor, a very good woman, is a believer in 
Mother Shipton and her prophecy, that the world will end 
in 1881. I have tried to persuade her of the foolishness of 
her faith but she is evidently much influenced by her super- 
stition. Can you suggest any way in which I can disabuse 
her of this belief? 

A. Weean think of nothing better than an endeavor to 
show her the invalidity of Mother Shipton’s claims as a 
prophetess. Any one who presumes to foretell the time of 
the end of the world does more than any of the inspired ones 
of the Scriptures attempt to do. The world may end this 
year, but if it does it will not heighten our respect for the 
prophetical character of Mother Shipton or any other pre- 
tender. Ifthe aforesaid neighbor persists in her belief, we 
trust our correspondent will try to have her adopt the spirit 
of the Speaker of the Connecticut Legislature, who, when the 
famous ‘‘dark day ”’ of 1780 came on, while that body was 
in session, said: ‘‘ Let the candles be brought in. If this be 
the Day of Judgment, I desire that the Judge may find me 
at the post of duty.”’ 

Q. Do you think that our civil service system is in any 
—_— or degree responsible for the act of the assassin Gui- 

au 

A. Again and again throughout history have kings and 
men in high places been struck down by the assassin. The 
isolated fact that Guiteau attempted the life of President 
Garfield proves nothing but a fearful case of human deprav- 
ity. But that for weeks and months he had been a beggar for 
office, pressing his claims on the ground of work done for 
the party, that he declared that his shooting of the Presi- 
dent was to remove a disharmony which was the out- 
growth of our civil service system, that the wretch him- 
self was beconje desperate over his fruitless efforts to ob- 
tain an office, and shot the President in his desperation, 
these facts fix the responsibility upon a civil service system 
which furnishes a sphere for such motives. The truth is 
(and we may as well confess it, repent in tears and strike 
for reform) that the civil service system introduced into 








our polities by Andrew Jackson, and adopted by the party 
in power ever since, is one which has little to offer for real 
manliness, qualifications, or worth. Good and worthy men, 
of necessity, are occasionally appointed to positions in the 
civil service, but oftener the henchman, the loud-shouter at 
the last election is the one preferred. The country is astir 
upon this matter, and we may look for something better. 
A change must come, for a nation can not stand forever 
under a system whose influences are debasing to her people. 
Either the idea of our afflicted President that many more 
of the offices should be made elective, or the English sys-- 
tem of competitive examinations, or both, will be ulti- 
mately adopted. : 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE.. 


In those who hold in the doctrine of the government’ of” 
the world by God, there are two classes of views. The first 
is that class who regard the government of this world as by 
law. They say that God has given the natural laws—he 
sends his rain on the just and unjust. 

There is a better doctrine than that, and it is that God! 
cares for you personally. Now we believe that in addition 
to this beautiful and wonderful law, that moves on majesti- 
cally, there is yet a victory that is not to the strong, a race 
thatis not to the swift. There is a providence that comes to 
care for all the poorand weary, and all those who find them- 
selves too weak to keep up in the struggle of life under gen- 
eral laws. 

A special providence does not mean a miracle. Some 
people cannot look at it in any other way, and expect to see 
natural laws set aside so that the fire shall not burn and the 
frost shall not bite. 

My friends, God has a general law under this whole work.. 
He will fill the ‘‘ barrel of meal’’ and the‘ cruse of oil ”’ by 
the sunshine and the natural products as long as the earth 
is fertile, and when the supply fails he will find a way to 
see that they are supplied. 

‘Men write histories blinded to the future. They cannot 
see the divine influences—the effect of their workings; but 
the divine writers give us the biography of man, showing. 
the divine influence as well as the human.” 

The Lord does keep his people. ‘‘The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round his people and delivereth them.’’ How 
does he do it? 

Don’t you know some time in your life if you only had 
your wits about you the whole events of your life might 
have been changed? Under excitement you do not think. 

Now, what does the Christian religion do for any man in 
the hour of his need? Let him feel the burden upon him 
and the force of temptation, and in that moment he lifts. 
his eye, and lo! a light arises in the darkness and God is. 
with him, and he is calmed and kept supreme in this hour 
of severe trial. The better faculties of his mind are all held 
alert and active, and he is delivered. 

There are some objections to this doctrine of special 
providence. 

There isa man thatis praying for rain and one praying for 
dry weather. What kind of weather are we going to have? 

Remember that the work of special providence is not 
special petting. 

If a mother had a dozen children, and they should every: 
one come for a special thing, and the mother should try to 
gratify them all, I think that house would be a bedlam. 

But suppose she should try to do the very best thing for 
every child, and not try to gratify the whims, then that 
home would be in perfect harmony. 

That is the way God deals with us—not by special petting 
which does damage to others, but by trying to do the very 
best thing for all the world.—Rev. C. N. Sims, D. D. 
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THE USEFUL AND AGREEABLE. 


BY PROF. FRANK BEARD. 


A SAIL AT CHAUTAUQDA. 


Upon the bosom of the Lake 
he moon was setting low, 
Two people in a little boat 
Were sitting in a row. 


And one was of the sterner sex, 
And at the stern sat he, 

And stern the glances that he cast 
Upon the scenery. 


Before him sat a maiden fair, 
With hair red from her birth ; 

No sweet perfume wafts from her locks, 
Not a red scent are they werth. 


Upon the Lake no harsh wind blew, 
No blue was in the sky; 
The only blew that he could see 
Was in the maiden’s eye. 
And she was sucking gum drops sweet : 
“What perfect silence, Sue, 
I almost hear the lilies bloom ;”’ 
“And hear the gum drop, too.”’ 


It was the maiden spoke the last, 
And o’er young was she 

To ply the oar as she did; 
fi owe ’er one,”’ said he. 

‘Row carefully, my pretty one, 
The tide is running free; 

Though as for me, what e’er betide, 

- I would be tied to thee. 

‘Alas! my locks are getting thin, 
As thin as thin can be; 

For thy sake, would [ had ’em back—’’ 
‘Take the oar locks,”’ said she. 

Unrig your hat, my manly friend, 
For the wind is southerly ; 

‘**Neath a bare poll we'll scud along, 
’Tis the safe way,” said she. 

He made a move to take her hand, 
’T was done so carelessly 

The boat tipped over, and she said: 
“I’m all upset, you see.”’ 

A tug boat came along and tugged, 
And one pull brought them in, 

Fer he was pulling on to her, 
And she pulled on to him. 

But though he was a salesman bold 
At the time my tale begins, 

He was too weak to thread his way, 
Or stand upon his pins. 

‘Pillow my head upon your breast, 
From pain ’twill give relief ;"’ 

But a counterpane was in her heart 
To bolster up her grief. 

For she had deen a chambermaid, 
And handled many a sheet, 

But this wet blanket to her strength 
Had used her up complete. 


* * * * * 


But they are hale and hearty now; 
He hails her as his queen, 

And she reigns mistress of his heart, 
And all is now serene. 


A FROG AND A MOUSE. 

If you want to have some innocent—that is to say, 
some comparatively innocent fun, procure a large frog, and 
place him in a glass globe partly filled with water. Frogs 
are very nice pets; they are not expensive, and it don’t cost 
much to keep them. They are not very particular about 
what they eat or when they eat it. You can leave your pet frog 
in some water and go away and spend the summer, and find 
him as lively as ever on your return, and ready to eat al- 
most anything. Then is the time to have a little scientific 
enjoyment in the study of natural history. What you 
want to do then is to catch a live mouse. Of course it is 
easier to catch a dead one, but the live mouse will give you 
&more interesting season. Therefore, catch a live mouse 





about a third larger than the frog, and put him in the globe 
with your pet. The prelude will, I confess, in most in- 
stances, be a little tame. Mouse will scramble about, ut- 
terly ignoring Mr. Frog. He will prance about in an ex- 
cited manner, and leap upon the back of froggy, who will 
endure the insulting indifference and outrageous indigni- 
ties like a martyr. He is at this stage the embodiment of 
humility. Even when the mouse, endeavoring to reach a 
high position, places his hind feet on each the frog’s eyes, 
the eyes are simply closed, and the features of the frog as- 
sume an expression so meek that it ought to inherit the 
earth. But the interest increases in the second act. The 
frog’s natural lymphatic temperament appears to be gradu- 
ally overcome by his peculiar experience. His round, star- 
ing, prominent eyes assume a more intelligent look, and his 
features have a sort of inquiring expression. He stirs him- 
self a little, and, as his liveliness increases, bounces about in 
the circumscribed sphere in which he dwells, bangs his head 
recklessly against the glass. He is actually getting mad. 


‘*He raised not an arm, he defied not his foes, 
While a leaf of the olive remained; 
Till goaded with insults, his spirits arose, 
Like a long-baited lion unchained.” 


Suddenly, if the spectator be in the right position, that is, 
if he happens to have a fore-shortened view in parallel per- 
spective with the head of the frog, in facing the perspective 
plane—suddenly the frog seems transformed into a yawning 
red chasm. This, however, is an optical illusion, as the fact 
is he has only opened his mouth. This yawning chasm in- 
creases until there seems to be no room in the globe forany- 
thing else. The mind of thespectator begins to get confused, 
and his conceptions of space and relations confounded, and 
before recovering from the natural astonishment of the ex- 
traordinary phenomena, the hind legs of the mouse are seen 
wandering about in an aimless manner within the red cir- 
cle. Deeper and deeper they sink in the open abyss, but 
his fore legs are free, and his mouth is unfettered, and he 
seems to be awake to the emergency of the case. So he 
claws and splashes, kicks and fights, endeavors to turn his 
head to bring his sharp teeth into use, but the frog sits 
firmly balanced on end, employing all four feet to the best 
advantage, his fore feet grasping the mouse’s body, while 
his hind feet, with a rapid and vigorous succession of kicks, 
keep the mouse’s head in a straight line, with the nose 
pointing away. Further and further sinks the unfortunate 
mouse into the living grave. Now, only his shoulders are 
visible, and we say this is all—he must have touched bottom 
now. There is no use, Mr. Frog, you’ve done well, but an 
impossibility is an impossibility just the same; its your 
turn now, Mr. Mouse, you’ve a good brace for your hind 
feet somewhere; you must have, in the nature of things. 
But no; down he goes, shoulders, head, nose and all. The 
abyss has clesed over him. A saintly smile spreads over the 
hypocritical frog, and although there are apparent spasmodic 
throbs discernible about the sides and body of Mr. Frog, it 
doesn’t seem like a “‘wave of trouble across his peaceful 
breast ;’’ on the other hand, he appears to enjoy it. This 
settles it for a month or so. Let me recommend this experi- 
ment to any who are longing for excitement. It will do 
you good, for there are morals to be drawn from it too nu- 
merous for mention—the final success of perseverance, etc., 
and if you are troubled with skeptical doubts about Jonah’s 
abode, one exhibition of this sort will be enough to estab- 
lish your faith. 


Our thoughts are children of the brain, 
That often come when least expected ; 
Alas! they seldom long remain, 
Unless with clothing they’re protected. 


Let it become our highest aim 
‘To clothe them as we ought, 

For we often win a greater fame 
For the dressing than the thought. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CHILDREN’S CLASS 
OF 1881. 
PRIZES. 
First.—Clara J. Blake, Rochester, Minn. 
Second.—Elizabeth B. Doren, Dayton, Ohio. 
Third.—Willa H. Spillard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION. 


Jessie Gilman, Bradford, Pa. 

Anna L. Sullivan, Miles’ Grove, Pa. 

Carrie E. Clark, Ridgway, Pa. 

FIRST GRADE. 
A. 

Sue L. Barnitz, 95 15th St., Wheeling, W. Va.; Henry 
M. Barrett, Titusville, Pa.; Clara J. Black, Rochester, 
Minn.; Carrie E. Clark, Ridgway, Elk county, Pa.; Nell 
A. Clark, Union City, Erie county, Pa.; Elizabeth B. Doren, 
232 Jackson St., Dayton, O.; Emma Espy, Sheakleyville, 
Mercer county, Pa.; Jessie Gilman, Bradford, McKean 
county, Pa.; Florence A. Jones, Greenfield, Erie county, 
Pa.; Morris B. Jones, Greenfield, Erie county, Pa.; Jessie 
W. Maitland, Rockland, Venango county, Pa.; Blanche L. 
Palmer, Stedman, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Hattie M. 
Parks, Chautauqua, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Sammie 
Peaseley, Pleasantville, Venango county, Pa.; Maud M. 
Pollock, box 103, Union City, Pa.; Willa H. Spillard, Cum- 
minsville Station, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marion I. Springer, 
South Oil City, Pa.; Anna L. Sullivan, Miles’ Grove, Erie 
county, Pa.; May Thompson, Marysville, Union county, O. 


John Bethune, Knox P. O., Clarion county, Pa.; Charlie 
S. Evans, Tidioute, Warren county, Pa.; Orsa Fritts, 
Wattsburg, Erie county, Pa.; Ella Grady, Box 307, Titus- 
‘ville, Pa.; Charlie A. Harris, 530 South Division street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Almira Jones, Greenfield, Erie county, Pa.: 
Glennie E. Smith, Columbus, Pa.; Eva N. Taggart, East 
Palestine, Ohio; Maggie T. Turrill, Cumminsville Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Anna J. Whipple, Saegertown, Crawford 
county, Pa.; Mattie W. Wilcox, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Oley 
B. Wright, Freehold, Warren county, Pa. 

C. 

Amy M. Bussey, Sharon, Mercer county, Pa.; Frank E. 
Chidester, Corry, Erie county, Pa.; Helen Irwin, Pleasant- 
ville, Pa.; Lura Lobaugh, Elmwood, Peoria county, L1.; 
Frederic V. Massey, 753 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Camilla McGuire, Cumminsville Station, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mary A. Sixby, Mayville, Chautauqua county, N. Y. 

SECOND GRADE. 
A. 

Mary. E. Bray, Parker City, Pa.; Mary L. Brown, 104 
South Forty-second street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Lela M.Brown, 
Brighton, Ill.; Myrtle Cone, Panama, Chautauqua county, 
N. Y.; Lena D. Donaldson, Akron, Ohio; Kittie W. 
Elliott, East Titusville, Pa.; Dora Jackson, Hinsdale, N. 
Y.; Blanche Jackson, Hinsdale, N. Y.; Jessie M. Manley, 
Panama, N. Y.; Eddie J. Mueller, Williamsville, Erie 
county, Pa.; Frank J. Peck, box 577, Warren, Ohio; Flora 
J. Plimpton, Newark, Wayne county, N. Y.; Cornelia G. 
Smith, Warren, Ohio; Henry Sperry, Sherman, N. Y.; 
Oliver E. Taylor, Sidney, Ohio; Adda Thompson, Foster 
Brook, McKean county, N. Y.; Laura L. Whipple, Saeger- 
town, Crawford county, Pa.; Georgie L. White, Fredonia, 
N. Y. - 


Lidie Barnitz, No. 95 15th street, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Mary E. Bennett, Jubilee Hall, Nashville, Tenn.; Nelson 
W. Butler, Olean, N. Y.; Daisy Doren, Dayton, Ohio; Clin- 
ton Elwell, Newark Valley, Tioga county, N. Y.; Jennie 
Johnson, Burton, Ohio; Frank C. Perkins, Box 8, Dunkirk, 





N. Y.; Anna M. Stevens, 1806 E. 3d street, Dayton, Ohio; 
Leonard N. White, Fredonia, N. Y. 
C. 

Grace Barrett, Titusville, Pa.; Martha J. Colburn, James- 
town, N. Y.; Mary Edwards, Clarion, Pa.; Aniemay Field, 
44 Maple street, Cleveland, Ohio; Minnie Geuske, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Morie C. Green, Sherman, Chautauqua county, 
N. Y.; Elijah G. Harris, Box 525, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jennie 
Harton, Box 406, Titusville, Pa.; Nellie F. Merriam, Kin- 
zua, Warren county, Pa.; Grant S. Metcalf, Mineral Ridge, 
Ohio; Edith Olds, North Evans, Erie county, N. Y.; John 
H. Pierce, care of W. H. Westcott, Holly, Orleans county, 
N. Y.; Carrie E. Rice, Ellington, Chautauqua county, N. 
Y.; Rosa L. Smith, Waterford, Erie county, Pa.; Emma E. 
Stevenson, Leeville, Carroll county, Ohio; Mary B. War- 
ner, Espyville, Crawford county, Pa.; Hattie Wilson, Ship- 
penville, Clarion county, Pa. 

THIRD GRADE. 

William M. Bennett, Jubilee Hall, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mamie A. Bidwell, Hockanum, Conn.; Carrie M. Dixon, 
Box 213, Titusville, Pa.; M. Edith Dorn, Watt’s Flats, 
Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Charlie Garnett, Rockland, 
Venango county, Pa.; Jennie Garnett, Rockland, Venango 
county, Pa.; Inez Harris, Bradford, Pa.; Leona Hope, 
Meadville, Pa.; Dewitt C. Sixby, Mayville, N. Y.; Edward 
8S. Smith, Warren, Ohio; Gertie E. Wallace, Mill Village, 

Srie county, Pa.; Ella A. Wilson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
FOURTH GRADE. , 

Mary A. Arter, 39 Sidley street, Cleveland, Ohio: Allie 
Barry, Syndonville, Orleans county, N. Y.; Oliver J. Ben- 
nett, Jubilee Hall, Nashville, Tenn.; Emma L. Bowden, 
York, Livingston county, N. Y.; Harry Clark, Orangeville, 
Ohio; Willie J. Cooper, Ellington, Chautauqua county, 
N. Y.; Frances Guignon, Sugar Grove, Warren county, Pa.; 
Willie D. Perkins, Box 1141, Bradford, Pa.; Ann Williams, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


>< 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS, 1881. 


PRIZE PUPILS. 

1. Miss Esther A. Barnes, Tallmadge, Ohio, (teacher, 
Congregational). 

2. Miss Christie B. Welliver, Bloomsburg, Pa., (teacher, 
Baptist). 

3. G.D. Marsh, Cochranton, Pa., (teacher, Baptist). 

ENTITLED TO SPECIAL MENTION. 

1. Miss Bertha M. Hanson, Milwaukee, Wis., (scholar, 
Congregational). 

2. Miss Amelia Currie, East Carleton, N. Y., (Metho- 
dist Episcopal). 

3. Mrs. E. C. Lambert, Jacksonville, Ill., (primary 
teacher, Methodist Episcopal). 

4. Miss Florence L. Turrill, Cincinnati, Ohio, (primary 
teacher, Presbyterian). 

5. Miss Florence A. Sullivan, Miles Grove, Pa., (scholar, 
Methodist Episcopal). 

REMAINING GRADUATES. 


Miss Addie M. Benedict, Jamestown, N. Y., (scholar, 
Methodist Episcopal); Rev. J. W. Best, West Beaver, Ohio, 
(teacher, United Presbyterian); Miss Ella Bucks, Naples, 
N. Y., (scholar, Methodist Episcopal); William H. Butler, 
Andover, Mass., (scholar, Presbyterian); Miss Martha J. 
Cartmell, Hamilton, Canada, (teacher, Methodist Episco- 
pal); Simeon B. Chase, Great Bend, Pa., (superintendent, 
Presbyterian); Miss Mina B. Colburn, Jamestown, N. Y., 
(scholar, Methodist Episcopal); Mrs. J.G. Doren, Dayton, 
Ohio, (Methodist Episcopal); Miss Lottie A. Dunham, 
Warren, Pa., (primary teacher, Methodist Episcopal) ; Miss 
Hattie M. Ensign, Madison, Ohio, (scholar, Congrega- 
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tional); Miss Lena E. Faulds, Bloomsburg, Pa., (teacher, 
Methodist Episcopal); Miss E. Etta Fisher, Corry, Pa., 
(scholar, Methodist Episcopal); Miss Emma _ Given, 
‘Toronto, Ohio, (teacher, United Presbyterian) ; Miss Rebecca 
M. Green, Fredonia, N. Y., (teacher, Methodist Episcopal) ; 
Miss Cora Howe, Spartansburg, Pa., (teacher, Methodist 
Episcopal) ; Miss Altie Jaekson, Hinsdale, N. Y., (teacher, 
Methodist Episcopal); Miss Vena Jackson, Hinsdale, N. 
Y., (scholar, Methodist Episcopal); Miss Carrie Kellogg, 
Gowanda, N. Y., (organist, Methodist Episcopal); Miss 
Anna A. Ladd, Wattsburg, Pa., (scholar, Presbyterian) ; 
Mrs. F. Addie Martin, Waynesburg, Pa., (teacher, Metho- 
-dist Episcopal); Miss Fannie A. Marsh, Union City, Pa., 
(teacher, United Presbyterian); Miss Mary F. McIntire, 
Delaware, Ohio, (teacher, Methadist Episcopal); Mrs. 
Euphemia 8. McLane, West Point, Ohio, (teacher, United 
Presbyterian); Mrs. R. E. Morrison, Indianapolis, Ind., 
(teacher, Presbyterian); Mrs. L. H. Murdough, Mansfield, 
Pa.; Mrs. D. D. Pickett, Ravenna, Ohio, (primary teacher, 
Congregational) ; John R. Schooley, Everett, Pa., (teacher, 
Methodist Episcopal); Miss Jennie C. Schooley, Everett, 
Pa., (scholar, Methodist Episcopal); Miss Amanda M. 
Simpson, Mainesburg, Pa., (Presbyterian); Mrs. Willa H. 
Spillard, Cincinnati, Ohio, (scholar, Presbyterian); Mrs. M. 
P. St. John, Madison, Ohio, (primary teacher, Presby- 
terian); Miss Eva N. Taggart, East Palestine, Ohio, 
(scholar, United Presbyterian); Miss Clara Taylor, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Miss Ida Van Camp, Angola, N. Y., (scholar, 
Congregational); Mrs. A. F. Wait, Ravenna, Ohio, (teacher, 
Congregational). 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Any book which will direct the attention of young 
men gto the true, grand mission of life, the enthronement of 
the divine in their souls, is a good book. The young man 
should early learn to honor himself, know his power, and 
recognize his duty. He should early form high and noble 
purposes, and, husbanding all his resources, use himself to 
the very best possible advantage. He needs manliness, 
self-reliance, courage, and faith. He should be gentlemanly, 
diligent, kind, thrifty, guileless, and possess ‘‘high thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy.’’ The essays of Mr. Munger, 
though not equaling those of Emerson en similar themes, 
are brave, hopeful, and helpful.!. In these he discusses in 
choice language, ‘‘purpose, friends, and companions, man- 
ners, thrift, self-reliance, and courage, health, reading. 
amusements, and faith.’’ The book is well worth reading. 
Its object is good, its tone healthful. If our young men 
would profit by its hints, the coming generation would 
bless their memory. 

In June, 1880, there were 105,448 Chinese in the United 
States, 75,025 of whom were in California. The Chinese 
are the laborers of the world. Their history in this country 
‘does not belie their reputation. The discussion which has 
arisen on the Chinese problem is a sad commentary on 
either the head or the heart of those who have cried out 
against them. George F. Seward, late United States Min- 
ister to China, gives us a book of facts and figures? which 
ought to convince us that the Chinese have blessed rather 
than cursed our land. Jn his extensive investigations and 
studies, he has been convinced that “the Chinese have 
been of great service to the people of the Pacific 
eoast; that they are still needed thera, but in a less im- 
portant measure; that the objections which have been ad- 
vanced against them are in the main unwarranted; and 
that the minor evils incident to their presence may be 
readily abated under existing treaties, and within the lines 
‘of ordinary legislation.’”” These positions Mr. Seward 
maintains by powerful arguments. He writes asa partizan, 








and his style is far from perfect, but the volume is readable 
and valuable. He shows us the advantages of Chinese labor 
in railroad building, in reclaiming swamp lands, in mining, 
in farming, in fruit culture, in manufacturing, and in various 
other industries. They are faithful and honest laborers. 
They are good domestic servants. They do not antagonize, 
but rather supplement white labor. They add to the 
wealth of the country. They have vices, but their vices 


“are less dangerous than the vices of the white people of 


California. They are intelligent, frugal, industrious and 
peaceful. It is to be hoped that Mr. Seward’s discussion 
of this subject will dispel many unwarranted charges 
which have been made against this class of immigrants. 
We might mention some other nations who send to our 
shores a more dangerous element than the Chinese. 

There are comparatively few original contributions to any 
science. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Malthus’ Essay 
on Population, Ricardo’s Rent, and perhaps two or three 
others, are the only real additions to political economy. 
There are many other works, but they are only explanations, 
commentaries, dilutions of these original works. ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,”’ by Henry George, an American writer, 
we must place alongside of the works of Adam Smith, Mal- 
thus, and Ricardo, as evidencing originality, if not real 
genius. Mr. George is a bold thinker. We admire his au- 
dacity if we cannot accept his startling and revolutionary 
conclusions. His book should be read hard or not at all. 
It isa valuable contribution to political science, as it more 
than once pioneers new paths. 

(1) On the Threshold. By Theodore T. Munger. Boston; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1881. 

(2) Chinese Immigration, in its social and economical aspects. By 
George F. Seward, late United States Minister to China. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1881, 

(3) Progress and Poverty: an inquiry into the cause of industrial 
depressions, and of increase of want and increase of wealth. The 
Remedy, by Henry George. New York; D. Appleton & Cu., 1881. 
75e. 
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TEN IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


The committee appointed to decide concerning the prizes 
to be awarded the author of the best statement cencerning 
the ten important events in the history of the world, gave 
the prize to Rey. 8S. J. M. Eaton, D. D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church, at Franklin, Pa. The following are the ten 
events of that paper: 1. Founding of the Greek Empire. 
2, Founding of the Roman Empire. 3. Life and Work of 
Christ. 4. Rise of Mohammedanism. 5. Invention of 
Printing. 6. Invention of the Mariner’s Compass. 7. Dis- 
covery of America. 8. Translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish. 9% The Great Reformation. 10. Rise of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS. 





From October 1, 1881, in clubs of five or more 
at one time, we will send ‘‘The Chautauquan’”’ for 
1881-82, at $1.35 each. 

‘*The Chautauquan’’ for 1880-81, and Assembly 
Daily Herald for season of 1881, $1.65. 

‘‘The Chautauquan”’ for 1881-82, and Assembly 
Daily Herald for season of 1881, $2.25. 

Full sets of the Assembly Daily Herald for sea- 
son of ’81, $1.00. 
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“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” [CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


from 
Ten numbers in the 


ber. It is enlarged 
seventy-two pages. 


volume, beginning with October and closing | 


with July. More than half the course of 
study for the C. L. 8. C. the present year 
will be published in Tue CHauTauquan, and 
nowhere else, embracing: 


on Geology, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Laws of Health, etc. 

C. L. 8. C. Notes and Letters, reports of 
Round-Table Conferences, 
Answers on every book in the course of 


appear in every number. 

Also lectures and sermons on popular 
themes from many of the foremost lecturers 
and preachers of the times. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


One of the most fascinating magazine writers 
of the country, will write regularly for the 
present volume. Rey. J. H. Vincent, D. D., 
Prof. W. T. Harris, LL. D., Prof. Arthur 
Gilman, Prof. Frank Beard, Prof. W. G. Wil- 
liams, A. M., Albert M. Martin, Esq., Rev. 


**Mosaics of His- | 


tory,” “Christianity in < rt,” popular articles | e OnE - , - 
| the Revised Version of 1881, to be issued in 


Questions and | 


Will publish early in the Fall : 
I 


THE avennare. REVISION COMMENTARY ON 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The second volume opens with this num- | BY British and American Scholars and Re- 


forty-eight to | 


Edited by Philip schaff, D. D. 
Now ready, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D. 
1 vol. 16 mo., 240 pages. $1.00. 

In press, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 

Edited by Professor Philip Schaff, D. D. 
This is the beginning of a series of com- 
mentaries on the New Testament, based upon 


visers. 


small handy volumes. The text is that of 
the Revised Version, which hereafter must 
be the basis of every popular commentary. 
The American readings and renderings have 
been, for convenience sake, transferred to the 


| foot of the page, with the exception of those 


| inational 
| Scholars and Revisers. 


E. D. McCreary, A. M., and others, will be | 


among our contributors. 


HON. ALBION W. TOURGEE, LL. D., 
Author of ‘‘A Fool's Errand,” “Bricks With- 
out Straw,” ete., is now writing a story ex- 


pressly for Tue Cuautauqvan. The title is 


“A SHORN SAMSON.” 


sented to write for a magazine. 


| ciety, introduces the book to the public in a | 


. om | '@ 2s whic 2 ar of passages. 
study, and reports from Local Circles will | changes which refer to a number of passages 


interdenom- 
American 


international and 
work of British and 


It is an 


contributors were officially connected with 
one of the two companies, and the others 
were in full sympathy with the work. More- 
over, the aim of this Commentary falls in 
with the International Sunday-school lesson 
system, which has done so much in a short 


time to promote the popular study of the | 
Bible throughout the English speaking world. 


II. 
EAST OF THE JORDAN. 
A Record of Travel and Observation in the 


Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Ba-<han, | 


during the years 1875-77. By Selal Mer- 


rill, Archeologist of the American Pales- | 


tine Exploration Society. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Ll vol. 8 vo. $4.00. 
This volume is a record of travel and ob- 


servation in the countries of Moab, Gilead, | 
and Bashan, and is written in a popular form, | 


giving interesting incidents of travel and 


personal experiences from day today. No | 
| other American 


isso much at home in the 
East Jordan country as Mr. Merrill, and 
there does not exist in any other language so 
much fresh and valuable information respect- 
ingit. Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, the 
President of the Palestine Exploration So- 


| preface in which he points out in the strong- 
| est terms the value of Mr. Merrill's work. 


gin in the November or December number | 
and be continued each month to the end of | 


the volume. The story itself would sell for 


more than $1.00 in book form. The 
Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
Editor’s Table. 
Subscription price, per year, . $1.50 
In clubs of five or more, at one time, 1.35 


Tue CHAUTAUQUAN for the year, and a com- 
plete volume of the CHautavqua ASSEMBLY 
Heravp for 1881, containing nineteen num- 
bers, will be sent, postage paid by us, for $2.25. 

@@-Send postoffice order or draft on New 
York or Pittsburgh. 


Address, 


THEODORE L. FLOOD, 


Meadville, Pa. 


III. 
This is tne first story Judge Tourgee has con- THE BIBLE onary: NEW TESTAMENT, 


It will be- 


The Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. E. H. 
Gifford; Corinthians, by Canon Evans and 
fey. Joseph Waite; Galatians, by Dean 
Howson; Ephesians. by Rev. F. Meyrick; 


Philippians, by Dean Gwynn; Colossians, | 


Thessalonians, and Philemon, by the Bish- 

op of Derry; Timothy and Titus, by the 

Rev. H. Wace and the Bishop of London. 

l vol. 8 vo. $5.00. 

This volume contains the Pauline Epistles, 
and is characterized by the same reverent 
scholarship and freedom from narrow, sec- 
tarian bias that has been the great feature of 
the work from the outset, and has gained for 
it the esteem of Biblical students everywhere. 

IV, 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 
By Newman Smyth, author of “Old Faiths in 

New Light.” 

The object of this little volume is to ans- 
wer certain objections which have been 
urged against evangelical teaching, and it is 
sent forth “for the purpose of helping among 
men the removal of some common difficulties 
~ oe: way of the coming of a better day of 

aith.”’ 


THE LAW OF LOVE, AND LOVE AS A LAW; 

Or, Christian Ethics. By Mark Hopkins, D. 
D., LL. D. A new edition with important ad- 
ditions. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.75. 

*.*These books are for sale by all Booksellers, 
or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Nos. 743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


DR. J. H. VINCENT 


Says. ‘‘ I cannot too highly recommend 


ADAMS’ CHART OF HISTORY. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


COLBY &CO., Publishers, 
5 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





BY ARTHUR GILMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ARTICLES ON HISTORY FOR THE 
CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. 


Two Good and Small Text-Books, 


“Small text-books, containing only the essen- 
tails of the subjects treated of, only those parts 
thag have life in them, that can not be eliminated 
without leaving the subject imperfect, are rare. 
It takes a brave man, and one merciless toward 








The majority of the | 


himself, to make a small, simple, but thorough 
text-book. Such books we must have, if we use 
text-books at all.’ —PREsSIDENT CHADBOURNE. 


GILMAN'S GENERAL HISTORY. 

First Steps in General History. A suggestive 
outline, with Maps and Charts, $1.10. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN. 








| 

| 

| The Boston Christian Register says: ‘‘It in- 
vites comparison with Mr. Freeman’s ‘Out- 

| lines of Universal History,’ For a text-book 

| in our common schools Mr. Gilman’s book is 

| 


’ 


the better adapted of the two.’ 


GILMAN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
English Literature, with 


| First steps in 
By ArtHUR GILMAN. 


| Charts, 90cts. 


“A valuable work. I do not know where 
an equal amount of valuable literary infor- 
mation, combined with judicious criticism, 
can be found in so brief a space.’’—Homer 
B. SPRAGUE. 

“All that 
CocsweELL, LL. 


can be desired.’’—Joseru G. 


ceipt of its price. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 





| 
| 
Either book will be sent postpaid on re- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


| 

| FOR (88!. 

THE 

'COM PLETE VOLUME 
| FOR 1881, 

| 


EMBRACING NINETEEN PAPERS, 
WILL BE 
FORWARDED TO ANY ADDRESS 
In the United States or Canadg, upon 
receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. 

Address, THEODORE L. FLOOD, 
Meadville, Penn’a. 
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A WEBSTER SY! 
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: Re: The Standa-*. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 
containing 118,000 Words, 
3000 Zngravings, four pages 


Colored Plates. 

THE New Edition contains 4600 New 
* Words and Meanings, and # 
New Biographical Diction- 

ary of over 9700 Names. 
BES 41n Definitions, Pronuncia- 
tion. Etymology, Synonyn's, 
Tabies.  sext for FAMILIES 
126 fest for SCHOOLS, 
Published by 6. & C. MEnn.AM, Springtield, Mass- 
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WESTERN AGENCY 


FOR ALL BOOKS in the C. L_ 


Now on hand a full supply of the 


STUDIES FOR 1881-82. 

Short History of Art,$1.50. 

Readings from Mackenzie’s 
Century, 15 cents. 

Readings from Mackenzie’s 
Century, cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

Art of Speech, part 2, (Eloquence and Log- 
ic), 50 cents. 

Illustrated History of Ancient Literature— 
Quackenbos. $1.00. 
English History and Literature. 
qua Library, vol. 3, (not yet published ). 
Man’s Antiquity and Language. 
Book No. 29, 10 cents. 

Outline Lessons on Art. Text Book No. 
32, 10 cents. 

Hints for Home Reading, 75 cents. 

Outline Study of Man, $1.75. 

The Hallin the Grove. About Chautauqua 
and the C. L. 8. C., $1.50. 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
—Ulhorn. $2.50. 


History of Germany.—Yonge. $1 25. 


x | year. 
Nineteenth | Sandebudet, (Swedish), $2 per year. | 


Nineteenth | 


PUBLISHERS OF | 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, $2.20 per 
| 

Sunday-school Journal, (for officers and | 
teachers ), per year, 65 cents; in clubs of six | 


| or over, 55 cents. 


Chautau- | 


Text | 
| paper, alternating withS. S. Adv. ), 25 cents. 


| view), per year, $4.00. 


Berean Quarterly, (for senior S. S. stu-| 
dents ), per year, 25 cents. 

Berean Lesson Leaf, (for 8. 8. 
per year, 6 cents. 

Sunday School Advocate, (semi-monthly | 
paper ), per year, 25 cents. 

Sunday School Classmate, (semi-monthly 


scholars, ) 


icture Lesson Paper, (for the youngest 
scholars ), per year, 25 cents. 
Leaf Cluster, (for infant classes and re- 


For cash orders of Sunday School Advocate, Sunday 
School Classmate and Picture Lesson Paper, we allow 
the following discount from above prices: On orders for 
one year, 20 per cent.; six months, 15 per cent.; three | 
months, Io per cent. 


| all grades and prices. 
| tion for Preachers, Teachers, Students and 
| Scholars. 


S. C. COURSE. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A large and varied assortment of standard’ 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, Com- 
mentaries, Encyclopedias and Books of Ref- 
erence 


The Largest and Most Complete Stock of 
Sunday-school Books in the West, 


| Among which are full sets of the Pansy 


Books, Prize Series, Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
Histories, etc. Reward Cards and Tickets of 
Aids of every descrip- 


Pulpit and Family Bibles, Al- 
bums, Fine Stationery, Gold Pens. 


| Sunday-School Libraries and Requisites- 


Our Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue and Library Lists. 


WALDEN & STOWE, 


57 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The New Sunday-Schoo) Song Rook. IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


HEART AND VOICE 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
Special Contributors, 


The publishers believe that in the preparation 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


of Heart and Voice they have secured a com- | 
bination of strong and popular authors here- 


tofore unequalled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures, old and new, as 
can be found in no other similar collection. 


(82 pages larger than the ordinary size ), beau- | 
tifully printed on fine toned paper, hand- | 


somely and durably bound in boards. 


Price $3.60 per dozen by express, 35 cents by | 


mail. 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


A single specimen copy ( board covers ) | 


| Words only, 


HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by | 
all book and music dealers at publishers’ | 


prices. 
fa ee JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 
For Sunday-Schools and Churches. 
The instruments of the 


GET 


GOOD AS GOLD 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Music Edition, . . $30 per 100 copies. | 
Words only, . ss | 


“ec 


. Io 
GET 


GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED 


HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, | 


FOR YOUR PRAYER MEETINGS AND) 


SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 
Music Edition, . . $60 per 100 copies. 


- 15 iad 
Add Postage if ordered by mail. 


“ 


WeeThe above books comprise a superior | 


| collection of the best devotional songs of the | 


| day, new and old. 


} 


Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


OF DETROIT, MICH., 


are now recognized by the best judges as un- 


surpassed by any other in power and richness 
of tone. Their novel combinations, and in- 
troduction of the Patent Qualifying Tube, 
make them the best known substitute for 
large Pipe Organs. For these reasons they 
have been selected for 


Exclusive Use at Chautauqua for 1881. 
_Send for descriptive circulars and _price- 
lists to the above Company or to any of their 
agents, ; 


BEAVER COLLEGE 
MUSICAL IN=TITUTE, 
BEAVER, PA. 
on the Ohio river, near Pittsburgh, 

For Girls and Young Ladies Only. 


R. T. TAYLOR, 





Pupils received at any time. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, | 
81 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street 
CHICAGO. "| NEW YORK. 





ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


1, Allegheny College consists of the college proper, in 
which are Four Courses of equal merit, each leading to 
the degree of A. B. | 

2. The Preparatory School of three years, equal to 
the best, East or West. 

3. The Military School, under a military officer from | 
the regular army. The ‘advantages of this school are 
open to all male students without extra expense. 

There are many other exceliencies. 

1. The Expenses are Very Light. From g150 to $200 
per year will pay all necessary expenses. } 

2. The College has a splendid record as to age and | 
usefulness. ‘he sixty-fifth year opens September 21. | 

3. The Professors are men of eminence and success in | 
their several chairs. | 

4. The government is decidedly Christian. 

5- The Libraries, Museum and Apparatus are large 
and well selected. | 

6. The location is beautiful and healthful. 
._7. The Professors in t':e College teach many classes 
in the Preparatory School. | 

President L. H. Bugbee, D. D., will send catalogues to | 
all parties desiring them. Address him at Meadville, Pa. 


| 
>| 


THE AGE TEMPTATION 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANS, 
And Christ's own Mode of gaining the Victory 
and Kingdom. 


A BOOK FORCHRISTIAN READERS AND 
WORKERS. 


Original, suggestive, timely. and in its total’ 
effect decidedly good. — Ex-President Mark 
Hopkins, Williams College. 

A book of great power, and thoroughly 
adapted to our age.—Rev. J. i. Vincent, D. 
D., New Y ork. 

Cannot be read by any believer without 
promoting his spirituality.—Rer. Charles Ed- 
ward Cheny, D. D., Bishop of Ref. Episcopal 
Church, Chicago. 

Freshly thought out from the New Testa- 
ment itself, and not a repert of other men’s 
thinking.— Rev. J. H. Wright; D: D., the “Am- 
bros” of the New York Evangelist. 

Published by 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, N. Y., 


| And sold in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


and other cities. Price, $1.25. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


MADISON, N. J. 





Five departments of instruction, and in ad- 


dition, lectures on Special Topics in The- 
ology and 


PASTORAL WORK. 


Special attention given to the Theory and 
Practice of Sacred Oratory. 


TvuItTIoN AND FURNISHED Rooms, FRBE!' 


Fall term begins 3d Tuesday in September. 


| For special information address the President, 





PROF. HENRY A. BUTTZ. D. D. 
rae 


N AS AL S33 iH and 


BRONCHITIS. 


Childs Treatment for NASAL and BRONCTIAL. 
CATARRH is the on!y ove that can_ be relic 
upon for the Permanent and Positive 


CURE of Home Treatment. Physicians. 


this disease. recommen 
it. For details of method and terms, addres 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Onio. 
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1881. 


HEADQUARTERS 


-——-FOR— 


1882. 


Orr Orn. a OF eee ee Ss. 








REQUIRED BOOKS. 


1881-82. 
CLASS OF ‘‘’85.” 
OUTLINE LESSONS ON ART, Miss De 
Forest, $ 10 
A SHORT HISTORY oF ART, Miss De 
Forest, . 1 50 


MAN’S ANTIQUITY ona LANGUAGE, 
Dr. M. 8S. Terry, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, 10 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF AN- 
CIENT LITERATURE, (Oriental 
and Classical ), Dr. Quackenbos, 1 00 
MACKENZIE’S NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY (Chautauqua edition ), cloth 


binding, - 2 

(Franklin Square edition), : 15 
ART OF SPEECH, PART Il, Dr. L. T 

Townsend, 50 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE, Chautauqua Library, Vol. 3, 
paper 35c., clo. 50 

Additional for Students of Class of 1882. 


HINTS FOR HOME READING, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, 75 
OUTLINE STUDY OF M AN, Dr. _Hop- 
kins, - 1 50 
THE HALL IN THE GROVE, Sisiies 
— hautaaqua and the C. L. 8. 
oh - 1 50 


The White Seal Supplementary Course. 


Persons who desire to read more extensive- 
ly in the lines of study for 1881-82 are expec ted | 
to read, in addition to the “required” books 
for the year, the following: 

CONFLICT OF CHRISTIANITY WI TH | 
HEATHENISM, Dr. Ulhorn, 
OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN, Dr. Hop: | 
ins, - 
HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
M. Yonge, - 

(Special arrangements can be made by Cir- 

les ordering in quantities ). 


Charlotte 
110 


CHAUTAUQUA GAMES. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.—This game will 
greatly assist students of fenglish History. It 
mentions nearly every ruler from the earliest 
times to the present, and gives principal 
events in the reign of each. 

BIBLE HISTORY.—A charming game, full 
of instruction and amusement, and a decided 
case of learning made easy 

STUDENT’S GAME OF SCIENCES. Pre- 

ared ——— asa “a for this year’s stu- 

ies in Physical Scienc 

UNITED STATES His TORY for teachers 
and scholars. 

ROMAN HISTORY for teachers and schol- 


ars. 
Either game sent post-paid on receipt of 50 
cents. 


ALL OF CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, Nos. 1 to 34, ON HAND. 





Specially amanda to nioaan 
students, mailed, P pent paid, on re- 
receipt of price. 


THE ORTHOEPIST, 


A pronouncing manual, by Alfred Ayres, 
Containin 








| 





| Can be framed. 





| The following books were selected by the 
committee appointed at one of the sessions 
of the “Round Table’’ at Chautauqua this 
summer, for the Preparatory students. 


z about Three Thousand Five Hun- | 
dred Words, including a Considerable DICKENS’ CHILD’ 8 HISTORY OF 
Number of the names of F — | ENGLAND, $ 
Authors, Artists, etc., that 7 AN 7 + 
oe : LIFE AND HE R CHILDREN. Glimps- 
are often mispronounced. es of animal life from the Ameba to 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS, forhomes, | __ the Insect; by A. B. Buckley, 1 50 
libraries and schools. Illustrated, | THE BOYS OF ’76. A history of the 
compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon, $ 50 pestle of the Revolution ; | by C. Carle- nies 
THE LIBRARY KEY; an index of gen- ion Coppin, : BT 
eral reading, arranged by F. A. Are h- STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ibald, A. M., - 1 00) ~ young readers; by Lucy Cecil ~ 
OUR BROTHER IN BLACK, his thes: ames, = - er 
dom and his future; by Rey. A. G. GRAMMAR LAND; by M. L. Nesbitt, 1 00 
Haygood, D. D., - 1 00 | 
THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PRO- a 
GRESS; by Dr. Dorchester. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, per- REQUIRED READINGS 
taining to scripture persons, places es 
and things; by a New York Sunday- FOR THE 
Behows superintendent, nV an in- 
troduction by Rev. J. H Vincent, ¥ 
troduction by Rey to ©. Y.F. R. U., FOR 188I-82. 
PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBO ARD. THE WIDE AWAKE; best of Boys’ 
Important for teachers, superintend- and Girls’ magazines ; issued month- 
ents, pastors, parents, etc., pro- ie ly; price per year, - - 2 00 
fusely illustrated ; Rev.W. F. Crafts, 1 25) sroRIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, illus- | BEHAVING; delightful papers on chil- 
trated, retail $2 50; special to C. L. med dren’s etiquette, by Shirley Dare, 
8. C., 2 5 f 1 50 | author of Ugly Girl Papers, 
CRUDEN’SCONCORDANCE, complete. 
Reduced price, - 1 50} natlicae 
HAND BOOK OF BIBLE READINGS, 
by Chamberlin, - - 75 | Use a Binder. 
OUTLINES OF BIBLE HISTORY, by p ; 
John T. Hurst, D. D. Four maps, Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
cloth, 50| Tue CHAUTAUQUAN in good condition, and 
OUTLINES ON TEACHING, by Joseph | have them at hand for reference, should use 
- a binder. We can send by mail, a strong, 
an, © ree me ne m.. © loth, - handsome binder, with name of the paper la- 
CHRONOLOGY OF BIBLE HISTORY, | beled on the outside, for 75 cents. 
by Rev. C. Munger, - 50 


ASHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE, by J. Freeman, D.D., 50 
ART OF QUESTIONING, by J.G. Fitch 15 
ART OF SEC URING ATTEN TION, by 
J. G. Fitch, 15 
USE OF ILLUSTR ATIONS, by J. M. 
Freeman, D. D., aT a 
COMPANION TO THE BIBLE, by Rev. | 
E. P. Barrows, D. - 


Revised Version of the New Testament. 


32 mo. edition, red edges, - $ 20) 
16 mo. edition, cloth bound, - - 45 | 
18 mo. edition, cloth bound, 75 | 
COMPARATIVE Epirtion, old and new ver- 

sion on opposite pages, - 1 25 | 


To every purchaser of one of these editions we will 
give a picture of the “American Revisers,’’ thirteen | 
portraits in one, handsomely printed on tinted paper. | 


Case’s Bible Atlas. 


Sixteen Full Page Quarto Maps, beautifully 
printed in colors, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. Accurate, and up to the times. In- 
valuable to Sunday -school teachers and schol- 
ars. Every family needs it. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of price: in boards, $1; in cloth, $1.50. 
Es wed recommended at Chautauqua to 

CLS. C. members. 


Just issued, a new edition of 


FITCH ON MEMORY. 


Recommended to every C. L. 8. C. member. 


| 15 cents. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 


FILLED FOR ANY BOOK PUBLISHED. Address 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 46 Madison St., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





—— 


THE BEST PLACE 


TO BUY FINE 


DRY GOODS, 


AND BUY THEM CHEAP, IS AT 


George D. Trawin’s 





MEADVILLE PALACE, 


| ucated class of the South,t 


A NATIONAL BOOK. 


“OUR BROTHER IN BLACK: 


His Freedom and His Future.”’ 
By ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D. D., President of Emory College, Oxferd, Georgia 


Published Simultaneously from Duplicate Plates by Phillips & Hunt, New York, and by 
J. B. McFerrin, Nashville, Tennessee. 
It is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about the Negroin America. It recognizes facts and 
believes in the Sermon on the Mount. It is for Progress, Peace and Righteousness. 
It should be read in all parts of the Union and by all colors. 


PRICE #1 OO. 
Address the Author, Oxford, Ga.; or Publishers; or order through any Bookseller. 


A few Extracts from Hundreds of Reviews, North and South. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

In a nearly two column review, says: ‘Coming from an ex-secessionist, and from the 
President of a time-honored and influential Southern College (the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South founded Emory Cullege, at Oxford, Georgia, in 1837), this is a somewhat re- 
markable book. If Dr. Haygood’s views are shared by even a respectable faction of the ed- 

he great sections of this country, that were divided by slavery, 


| may yet hope to be united in moral sentiment and patriotic duty. This volume certainly of- 


904 and go6 Water St., 


MEADVILLE, - *PENN A.| 


fers great encouragement. But the question will be seriously asked: ‘How large a class in 


| the South does President Haygood represent?’ ”’ 


SOME SOUTHERN VIEWS: 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 


Leading Democratic paper in Georgia, in a column editorial, says: ‘The book is a per- 


| fectly sincere review of the situation in the South since the surrender at Appomatox, with a 
| clear insight into all its phases and modifications. 


‘Our Brother in Black’ is a companion 


| picture to ‘The Fool’s Errand,’ and those who have read the latter work (which the Constitu- 
tion commended to the young men of the South when it appeared ), can not have other than 
| a one-sided idea of the situation as it was and is until they have also read and digested Dr. 


I am selling at $1.00, $1.25, and $1.35 per 

ard the best and most reliable Black Gros 

rain Silks ever offered at the price. The | 
$1.35 quality in particular [ have never yet | 
failed to sell to any lady whose good fortune | 
it has been to see it. Whilst I have all the 
finer grades of Black Gros Grain Silk from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per yard, the lady who desires | 
a medium, or low-priced silk, falls in love | 
with the $1.35 quality, and takes it every 
time. 

A large variety of shades in Colored Gros 
Grain Dress silks at 75c, $1.00, $1.10 and $1.25 | 
_ yard, with Plain or Brocaded Silks and | 

atins to match. 

Surah Silks in 
Satins. 

Black Brocaded Silks at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 | 
and $1.75 per yard. 

Black Brocaded Satins at $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.50, $2.75, and $3.25 per yard. 

Black and Colored Plushes and Velvets. 

An immense variety of Dress Trimmings 
and Dress Buttons in the latest and most ap- 
proved styles. 

Black Cashmeres, warranted all wool, at 
85c, 40c, 50¢, G5c, 75c, 85c, and $1.00 per yard. 

Colored Cashmeres, all wool, at 40c, 50c, 
65c, and 75¢ per yard. 

Chudda Cloths at 70c and 90c per yard. 

Momie Cloths in colors at 87'%c per yard. 

Momie Cloths in Black at. 85c and $1.25 per 
yard. 

An immense variety of New Fall Dress 
oods from 10¢ to 50c yer yard, with all the 
atest novelties in Plaids, Stripe, and Tinsel 
effects in the market. 

My prices in Domestic Goods are always 
from 1c to 3c per yard less than those of other 
dealers. 

Parties ordering of me goods to the amount 
of $20, or over, I will prepay express charges. 


black or colors. Surah 


2.00, | 





GEO.D. TRAWIN, 


| Says: 


| to ask through the Observer that your readers will at once procure it. 
8 . } 


laygood’s volume. There will be few to dispute his arguments; and none to question his 
facts. It goes tu the very kernel of affairs, oa in this respect it will undoubtedly take its 
place as the most remarkable contribution that has yet been made to contemporaneous 
American history.” 
THE NASHVILLE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 

Official organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, says: ‘Dr. Haygood is never te- 
dious, and this subject would stir a duller intellect and a colder heart than his. Every chap- 
ter pulses with life. The views taken by Dr. Haygood as to the duty of the Southern peo- 


| ple are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent Christian people among us. 


IN GENERAL 


The book is warmly commended by such papers as the Richmond Whig, Enquirer-Sun ( Col- 
b 3 I f 7 


} umbus, Ga. ), Chattanooga Times, Charleston Courter, Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, 


S. C.), Richmond Christian Advocate, Raleigh (N. 


Southern papers. 


OTHER NORTHERN VIEWS. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
In a six page notice, Rev. D. D. Whedon, editor Methodist Quarterly Review, New York, 
“The President of Emory College has given us what may perhaps be called an epochal 
work. It is a symbol of union that it is issued from the publishing houses of both Northern 
and Southern Methodism. We wish we could order a million copies for each section.”’ 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Boston), 

Says in an editorial leader: ‘*The Southern book of the season is by Rey. Atticus G. Hay- 
good, D. D., President of Emory College, Georgia. The book abounds in wise and beneyo- 
lent views, and while it does not fail to set forth the mistakes of the Northern people, is 
thoroughly decided and progressive concerning the duty of the South. He also enforces the 
most vital p int in the theme—that the development of the race is not sectional, but a na- 
tional obligation, and only when North and South unite heartily in this great Christian en- 
terprise will the work be done and the Union be established in mutual helpfulness and love.”’ 

Rey. Dr. Buckley, editor 

NEW YORK CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 

Says in a long review: *‘Few books have come from our denominational press deserving 
more careful reading than the one which bears the title, Our Brother in Black. Dr. A. G. 
Haygood, President of Emory College, a Southern-born and Southern-trained educator, is 
the author. The child of a slaveholder, and old enough to remember slavery in its strength, 
he is entitled by ability, position and knowledge, to speak for the class’ from which he 
comes.”’ 

The book is reviewed and commended by such papers as the following: Chicago Advance, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, N. Y. Independent, N.Y. ethodist, N. Y. Herald, Zion's Herald ( Bos- 
ton ), Boston Sunday Herald, Cincinnati Commercial, San Francisco Examiner, Albany Journal, 
Hartford Courant, Cleveland Leader, Baltimore Sun, Montpelier Messenger (Vermont ), Burling- 
ton ree Press, New England Methodist, and many other representative papers North and West. 

THE HON. WM. E. DODGE’S OPINION. 

The New York Observer of July 7, says: The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge writes us the following 
in regard to an excellent volume published by Phillips & Hunt, of this city. His letter is 
dated ‘Steamer Egypt, July 11, 1881,"’ He says: “I have just been reading a book which has 
so deeply interested me that I drop you a line asking you to see it, and if you agree with me; 
l refer to the recent 


C.) Christian Advocate, and scores of leading 


| work of President Haygood, of Emory Collese, Georgia, entitled Our BrorHer in BLacK: 
K 


904 and go6 Water Street, 


MEADVILLE PA. 


| f 


His Freedom and Future. Coming from ay educated Christian gentleman. who has always 
lived amid slavery, he has, in my opinion, presented the true points of this difficult problem 
in a most clear and common sense tight. | have read nothing since the war so well caleu- 
lated to instruct good men North and South as to their duty to the millions so recently made 
citizens. The book is full of interest, and written in a true Christian and national spirit. If 
it could be generally read by men and women North and South, I am confident it would go- 
far to remove the ignorance and prejudice which has kept the two sections so far apart.” 
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THE PEOPLE'S DRY GOODS STORE : 


A. D.SHARPE, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DE FOREST WELD, 


No. 30 Main Street, JAMESTOWN, N, Y. 


The Great Bankrupt Stock of De Forest 
Weld, of Titusville, Pa., amounting to over 
Forty Thousand Dollars, has been removed 
to Jamestown, and will be placed on sale 
Monday, August 29, and all goods will be 
sold at a great sacrifice to make room for 
Fall and Winter importations. 


THE STOCK MUST_BE SOLD. 


This will be a golden opportunity for the 
people of Jamestown and all the surround- 
ing towns to buy Dry Goods at one-half their 
actual value. 


BARGAINS 


BLACK SILKS, 

TABLE LINENS, 
PARASOLS, 

SUN UMBRELLAS, 
HOSIERY, 
CALICOES, 

MUSLINS, 
GLOVES. 
Our Entire Dress Goods Stock 
REDUCED! 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR PRICES! 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, COCOA 
AND FANCY MATTINGS, 






DOWN!! 





DOWN! 





DOWN!!! 





| 


FOR THE 


CHAUTAUQUA STUDENTS 
GAMES 
U. 8. HISTORY, - 
ROMAN HISTORY, 
AND SOIENOBS, 
Send Fiity Cents, 


To STUDENT, 
198 Clinton St.,. BUFFALO, N.Y. 








NEW ENGLAND © 


CONSERVATORY. 


THE 


Largest Music School in the World. 





Tuition $15, with collateral advantag: 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instructio 
in a quarter 
English branches and horary containing 8.0 

volumes on Music, free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs U 
broader culture afforded by the Lecture 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions an 
Answers. 

Sight and Part Singing, Church Music, Ar 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal Re 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 
mosphere, all of which, with all English 
branches, can be secured free only at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


THE 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing Schoo! 
of Oratory and Drama ic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. 


Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 


Calendar. 
E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 














You can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readings in 


SHORTHAND, 


after a short course ofinstruction BY MAIL. For 
circular of terms, or other information, address 
H. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








**We know of no other book so excellent for 
the service of song.”—The Interior. 


NOW READY. 
An Edition without Tunes of 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL.” 


The hymn and tune book, “Spiritual Songs 
for the Sunday-school,’’ by Rev. Chas. S. Rob- 
inson, D. D., which has had such an enor- 
mous sale since its issue in July, 1880, has 
been supplemented by an edition containing 
the hymns only, printed in large type, and 
strongly bound in flexible red cloth. Price, 
20 cents. Edition with tunes, 40 cents. 


A SCHOOL SUPPLIED FOR $i0. 

For $10.00, ten copies of the tune edition 
and thirty copies of “hymns only.” Larger 
numbers at proportionate rates. 200 books for 
$50.00, fifty with tunes, and one hundred and 
fifty without. 

“Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school” 
contains hymns and tunes of the highest 
Choristers using it say, ‘‘We date our 
Its is- 


class. 
life musically from its introduction,” 
sue was called 
“AN ERA IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC.” 

Specimen copies of complete edition, bound 
in rich red cloth, with red edges and cover- 
inings, 25 cents. . Specimens of ‘hymns 
only,” 1 cents. THe CENTURY CO., 
Formerly Scribner & Co.) Union 8q., N. Y. 


bal 








That Acts at the Same Time op 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. ] 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well. health PP§ 
= will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


Hi TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
» 1 Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
f dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 

m are developed because the blood is poisoned 
gg with the humors that should have been 
.@ expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer. 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itand you A 
}@ willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. fg 


Wiig Cater longer from the torment of aa Aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 


Kipyey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
[<j age at once and be satisfied. 
Jtis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon heving tt. Price, 71.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


cy 10 Burlington, Vt. * 


2 ——— et eK >. 


(Will send post paid.) 




















‘We have not space further to enumerate, 
but will say every Department is full 
of Drives and Bargains. 


Thanking our many friends for their lib- 
eral patronage since we have been in James- 
town, we shall always try to please. Re- 
member we have come to stay. 


A. D. SHARPE. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S BOOKS. 





‘A colossal work of thought.” 
The Republic of God. 
®y Elisha Mulford, LL. D., author ot “The Nation.” 


8vo0, $2.00. 


“Qne of the most original and powerful volumes since 
Augustine wrote his remarkable work ‘The City of God.’ 
‘A profound discussion of the principles lying at the 
foundation of the Christian faith.’”’"—Zion’s Herald, Bos- 
ton. 


“This is a unique work, and devoted to the great top- 
ics of theology a kind of thinking of which we have had 
dittle in English literature and need much.”’— Zhe /nde- 
pendent. 


“Jt will do much to allay the conflict of doubt and de- 
nial that wearies and distracts so many minds and hearts. 
It is the larger view that resolves the contradictions into 
unity, we may almost say that it is by the very largeness 


of its comprehension a demonstration of faith.”— Zhe | 


Christian Union. 


4a A new edition of 
The Nation. 


‘by Dr Mulford has been issued in uniform style with 
4*The Republic of God.” 8vo, $2.50. 


The Theistic Argument 


As affected by recent theories. 
Professor of History at Brown University. Edited 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale College. 
8vo, $2.00. 


“Tt is a volume for students and clergymen, and | 
thoughtful Christians who are more or less affected by | 
the scientific speculations and materialistic babble and | 
It is unspeakably reassuring to | 


clatter, of our time. r 
Christian faith to find that, after the fairest investigation 
and the most careful weighing cf testimony, the decided 
pre} 


Evangelist, New York. 


“Theargument is not only exceedingly strong, but is 


also exceedingly beautiful. 
‘to one fond of pure reason, often enchanting Very sel- 
dom, indeed, does the lover of philosophy find a work 
purely philosophical conceived and executed with such 
exquisite, refined and delicate taste.”’"—N. VY. Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By Edwin D. Mead. 


“With a profound respect and admiration for Carlyle 
and his work, he endeavors to set forth the leading prin- 
ciples of his o— and literary achievement. fie has 
succeeded in producing a book of genuine interest and 
merit, which — of Carlyle will enjoy and be 
grateful for.’’— Evangelist, New York. 


“To those who wish a final, reliable judgment con- 
cerning Carlyle, we recommend the perusal of this 
book.” —Christian Register, Boston. 


“A sagacious critic and interesting writer, he has pro- 
duced a valuable book, the reading of which should pre- 
cede that of Carlyle’s writings, by all who desire to be 
y ned to a full understanding of the latter.” — Cincinnati 

e. 


1 volume, 16mo, $1.00 


The Gospel of the Resurrection. 
By James M. Whiton, Ph. D. 16mo, §1.25. 


“A thoughtful and reverent study of one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. To those who are ca- 
pable of rightly apprehending the spiritual conceptions 
which Dr. Whiton embodied in this volume, they will 
Serve to clear away many mistaken and material ideas, 
and will help to make the sublime and inspiring truth of a 
life beyond the grave more intensely and vitally real.’’*— 
Boston Yournai. 

“Contains a great deal that is interesting and consola- 
tory. His views of the recognition of friends in heaven 
will find a glad response in the hearts of mourners every- 
where.” —Christian at Work, New York. 


For Sale by Booksellers. 


By J. L. Diman, late | 


1 vol. | 


nderance of evidence is on the side of religion. He | 
takes the reader see and feel that this is so.”—7Zhe | 


It is thoroughly artistic and, | 


Sent, 


Pearls of Thought. 
Edited by M. M. Ballou. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists ot wise and pungent sentences 
gathered from the whole field of literature. and is con- 
structed upon the same yr ye = which Mr. Ballou 
employed in his previous work of similar character, “A 


a wider circulation. 


A Treasury of Thought 


has been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5.00 to $4.70. 


Life and Education of Laura Bridgman. 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. By Mary 
Swift Lamson. New edition. With Portrait, 





ot 


| find a hearty welcome wherever the miracle of Laura 
| Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of. 


‘Treasury of Thought,” which his proved so acceptible. | 
This book is entirely distinct from the other, and on ac- | 


its smd i ost will doubtless at-ain | J ‘ 
ee os ae ee eee ae | it deals with the present and vital thought in literature, 


On The Threshold. 


By Theodore T. Munger. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 
A book of thoroughly sensible, judicious, sympathetic, 
helpful talks to young people on Purpose, Friends and 
Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-reliance and Courage 
Health, Reading and Intellectual life, Amusements, au 
Faith, 
“This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 


socie'y, life; it is the hand-book to possible careers; it 


| stimulates one with the idea that life is worth — 
t 


there are no dead words in it. It1s to be ranked wi 


| Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and Religion,’ and with Dr, 


| Clarke’s ‘Self-Culture.’ 


The production of a book of 
this sort is notan every-day occurrence; it is an event; 


| it will work a revolution among young men who read it; 


This profoundly interesting book can hardly fail to 


Mrs. | 


| Lamon writes from full knowledge, having been her spe- | 


cial instructor for three years, and intimately acquainted 


| with her for thirty-seven years. 


| 

Complete Works of James Russell Lowell. 
| Comprising ‘‘Fireside Travels,”’ ‘Among my 
| Books,’’ (First and Second Series), ‘My 
Study Windows,” and ‘Poetical Works.” 
New uniform edition, in 5 volumes, sub- 
stantially like the Cambridge Edition of 
Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on tinted paper, bound in olive green 
cloth, with gilt tops. Mr. Lowell’s auto- 
graph is stamped on the cover. A very 
desirable edition of these noble and deligtit- 
ful works. Price of the set, in cloth, $9.00; 
in half calf, $18.00. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fields. 
tion. ‘Little Classic’ style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 pages of new matter, 
| which Mr. Fields had just added before his death. It is 
a delightful collection of literary, social, and miscellane- 
ous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


| In Furniture, Uphoistery, and other details. 
By Charles L. Keastlake. Edited, with notes, 
by Chas. C. Perkins. New Edition, carefully 
revised. With many plain and colored il- 
lustrations. 
half calf. $5.00; morocco, $7.00. 
Many changes and additions have been made in this 
sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and valua- 
ble to those who wish to make their home attractive. 


Carlyle’s Essays. 


Popular Edition. The Critica] and Miscella- 
neous Essays of Thomas Carlyle. 


With fine portrait. In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 


atonce attractive and so inexpensive as to bring them 
within the reach of all. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. With a 
fine entirely new portrait and twelve illustrations, $1. 
A beautiful little volume, containing selections made 
with great care from both the prose and poetical works 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, for every day of the 
year. The book is bound in tastefnl style, and is in all 





| book ever issued. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 


Choice selections from the writings of Ralph 
| Waldo Emerson, for every day of the year. Portrait 
and twelve illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; calf, morocco 

or seal, #3.50. 
«7 These Birthday Books are admirable autograph 


albums, and gift books. 


post paid, on receipt of price, by 


it has the manly ring from cover to cover.’’—New Yor 
Times. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By Washington Gladden. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 
‘-Written with an earnest purpose to bring out the 
main thoughts of the Lord’s Prayer so clearly and fally 
that no one can tail to enjoy a large apprehension of 
their blessedness and power.’ —New York Observer. 
“The author does not turn aside to break the force of 
any duty implied in the petitions, but uncompromisingly, 
yet tenderly, displays their meaning and enforces their 
claim. The treatment of thi- model of prayer is es- 
pecially adapted to young people.”” Alliance, Chicago. 
stories From Old English Poetry. 
sy Mrs. Abby Sage New Edi- 
tion, with illustrations. 


This attractive book age cng: stories, in the general 
manner of Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere, from Chau- 
cer, Spencer, and Shakspere, with skteches of these 


tichardson. 
16mo. $1.00, 


| famous poets, 


New and enlarged edi- 


The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. 


By George Houghton. New Edition. ‘Little 


Classic”’ style. $1.00. 


A new and tasteful edition of a book which has attract- 
ed no little attention among the lovers of poetry. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


| Selections from the works of Henry Wads- 


8vo., price reduced to $3.00; | 


| for distribution and use in schools. 


worth Longfellow. 


Edited by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 
With illustrations. 


Iz2mo, 50 Cents. 

These ‘‘leaflets’’ comprise short poems and prose pas- 
sages from Longfellow’s writings. They are bound in 
a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in single leaves 
Though intended 


| primarily for schools, their delightful character and the 


illustrations will make them attractive in libraries and 


| households. 


Popular Edition. | 
| By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

This is the most complete American edition of Car- | 
lyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them ina form | 


| the novels of this eminent Norweyian writer. 
derson says of it: 


| 


Synnove Solbakken. 


In a new and at- 
tractive style of binding. Translated by Prof. R. B. 
Anderson, with a Biographical Sketch of Bjornson and 
a fine portrait. 16mo, $1.00. 

The first volume of an authorized American edition of 
Prof. An- 
“‘It at once made a profound impres- 


}sion, and established his reputation both at home and 


abroad, not only on account of the simple and charm- 


| ing plot, but also for the short, direct, pithy, saga 


style in which it was written... .. I: became the 


| corner stone of a new school of literature.’ 


respects one of the best and most attractive birthday | 


Friends: A Duet. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of * The 
Gates Ajar,’’ *‘Hedged In,’’ etc 1 volume, 16mo, in 
a new and attractive style of binding $1.25 
Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her repu- 

tation, and adds two the army of her readers an? ad- 

mirers. ‘*Friends’’ will be fund one of the most inte- 
resting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand. 


the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








LEE&XSHEPARD'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND'S BOOKS. 


“*Devoted to those inquiries which now agitate the 
thinking world."’—Radica/. 


PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 
The writings of Prof. Townsend are too 


well known, and have received too high com- | 


mendations on both sides of the Atlantic, to 


require, at this late date, lengthy and special | 


notice. 

But the Publishers, feeling that they can 
serve the general public in no other way so 
well, have made such an arrangement with 
the author that they can issue an edition of 
the most of his works at one-half their former 
price. 

The aim of these books, as is well known, 
has been to show the reasonableness of the 
Evangelical Christian doctrine. Persons skep- 

ically inclined should, therefore, read them, 
and ahose who have skeptical friends should 
avail themselves of this fiberal offer, and fur- 
nish those friends with a healthful antidote 
fot modern unbelief. 


The following is a list of the books upon | 


which a reduction has been made: 





Credo. Price 75 cents. 
“Among the thoroughly theological treatises of the 


day, ‘Credo’ merits an honorable place.’’—Springfield | 


Republican. 


‘Credo’ is written in a crisp, vivacious, transparent | 


style, which makes it very easy reading, while the sub- 
ject-matter is full of interest at the present time.”’—L7é- 
eral Christian. 

Lost Forever. Price 75 cents. 

‘Whatever the author of ‘Credo’ writes is always ex- 
pected to be written well, and to command an attentive 
and general perusal. ‘Lost Forever’ is a collection of 
essays on the punishment of the wicked, and kindred 
subjects, in which the author presents, with great force, 








the sterner doctrines of theology, and emphasizes their | 
claims to be recognized, in opposition to the milder doc- | 


trines which now so extensively prevail.""—New Haven 
Courier. 
The Arena and The Throne. Price, 75 cents. 

** The author of ‘Credo,’ etc., 
our readers; his books are familiar to a large 
thoughtful and intelligent minds in all the walks ot life. 
We doubt whether anything has come from his pen 
which is more readable, or is likely to excite more inter- 
est and discussion, than *The-Arena and the Throne.’ ”’ 
— Congregationalist 


The Intermediate World. Price 75 cents. 


“We are glad of the opportunity to commend so lucid | 


and convincing a defense of Christianity to our patrons.” 
—Providence Herald. 


God-Man. Price 75 cents. 


“In 1869, the author of this volume complied with a | 


request to discuss in Music Hail, Bosto», the problem of 
Ecce Deus— Ecce Homo. 
disciple, as well as the scholar, and should have a place 
in every Christian library.— The Fourna/, (Albany). 





Sword and Garment. Price, 75 cevts. 
“This is a book for preachers, and abounds in sug- 


gestions and counsels which all young ministers will find | 


valuable. While we do not agree with ali the writer's 


positions,’ we regard his work, in whole, as designed to | 


uicken the ministry into nobler effort, and to guide 
them into true paths.’’— Chr. Standard (Cincinnati). 


The Supernatural Factor in Revivals. Price 75c. | 


“Prof. Townsend gives a general history of religious 


revivals, and of the places of imuividual religious expe- | 
He then discusses evangelists and revival agen- | 


riences. 
cie-, dwelling with great power and eloquence upon 
Moody and Sankey, and concludes with a review of the 
Boston Tabernacle work. It possesses the ring o! true 
gold.’’"—Providence Fournal. 





Fate of Republics. Price, 75 cents. 

**It treats of extinct republics of ancient date; of ex- 
tinct republics of mediaval and modern date; of existing 
republics, exclusive of the Unired States; and, finally, of 
the United States and the existing evils which menace 
its prosperity; and the conclusions of the writer are that 
‘The only thing which can save the United States from 
the fatality of fistoric republics is Biblical Christianity 
among the masses of the people.’ "’—Sunday Herald. 





Real and Pretended Christianity. Ao essay; cloth, 


price 50 cents; paper 25 cents 





needs no introduction to | 
circle of ! 


It is a book for the humble | 


ccpilitasiaalaiphidiaspiapnies , i wees men 
The Chinese Problem. Cloth, price 25 ¢; paper roc. | 
£@-Sold by al! Book-sellers and News-dealers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD,, Publishers, Boston. 


| ‘PME HINGES OF THE LANGUAGE.” 





Hand-Book of Punctuation, and other Typo- 
graphical Matters, for the use of Printers, Auth- 
ors, Teachers, and Scholars. By Marshall 7. Bige- 
low, Corrector at the University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This work is intended to give plain and practical rules 
on Punctuation, which are brief enough to be readily 
kept in mind, and simple enough to be readily compre- 
hended. 

The rules of snbagtaphy and the list of words vari- 
ously spelled will be found of great use, as they are no- 
where else brought together in so compact a torm, and 
will answer all the purposes of a quarto Dictionary, so 

as spelling is concerned, and when a on is travel- 
ing and cannot carry his Dictionary with him, this little 
book can be kept in his pocket. 





Campbell’s Hand-Book of English Synonyms. 
32mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book, which can be carried conveniently in 
the vest-pocket, contains over 40,000 words. And in an 
Appendix a treatment of prepositions, showing their 
right use in connectlon with certain words, which can be 
found in no other book. By L. J. Campbell, author of 
**Pronouncing Hand-Book of 3,000 Words often Mispro- 
| nounced,” 








Soule and Campbell's Pronouncing Hand-Book. 
A pocket volume. Price, 60 cents; cheap edition, 

35 cents. 
It is designe | to report the Correct Usage of the Best 
Speakers, after a careful comparison of those bulky 


| with the works of the best English lexicographers, when 
the learned doctors disagree with regard to those words 

| which are most liable to be mispronounced. Also, to re- 

| cord such Words as may be pronounced in either of Two 
Ways without offense to good taste. 


Advanced Readings and Recitations. Compiled by 
Austin B. Fletcher, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Ei 
ocution, Boston University. Cloth, $1.5e. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, says of this work: “It has been made with rare 
rhetorical judgment, and evinces a sympathy for the best 
} forms of literature adapted to attract readers and speak- 
ers, and mould their literary taste. 
Introduction is am orderly development of sound princi- 
vles of Vocal Expression, briefly yet comprehensively 
stated and most aptly illustrated by copious selections. 
My estimate of the book is best indicated in my pur- 
pose to recommend its use to all who may come under 
my instruction.” 


Hand-Book of Wood-Engraving. Practica? Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Wood towne Dy By William A. 
Emerson. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

Intended as an aid to persons wishing to learn the art 
| without an instructor. Containing a description of tools 
and apparatus used, and explaining the manner of en- 
| graving various classes of work. Also, a history of the 
Art from its origin to the present time. 





New England Bird Life. Being a Manual of New 
England Ornithology. Revised aad edited from the 
manuscript of Winfnd A. Stearns, member of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, etc. By Dr, Elliott 
Coues, U. S A., Member of the Academy, etc. 
Cloth, illustrated, $2 50. 

The Scholar in the Republic. By Wendell Phillips. 
Address at the Centennial Anniversary of the Phi 

| Beta Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Nez-Perce Joseph. 

An account of his Ancestors, his Lands, his Confeder- 
ates, his Enemies, his Murders, his War, his Pursuit 
and Capture. By Oliver O. Howard, Brig.-Gen., U. S. 
A., and Sup’t West Point. Maps and Portrait; cloth, 


$2.50. 








Rosecroft. 

A story of Every-day Life and Every-day People. By 
W.M.F. Round, autho: of ‘Hal: the Story of a Clod- 
hopper,”’ ‘“‘Child Marion Abroad,”’ ‘“Achsah,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





Common Sense About Women. By Col. T. W 
Higginson, arranged under the heads of Physiology, 


Temperament, Hone. Society, Education, Indus- 
try, Principies and Government. (Ready in Nvu- 
vember.) 


Who Wrote It. An index to the authorship of the 

more noted works in ancient and modern literature. 

By William A. Wheeler. 
heeler. Cloth, $1.50. 


standards, Webster and Worcester, and due consultation | 


The Elocutionary | 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. By Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. With full-page and letter-press j}- 
lustrations, from designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
ae by Andrew. Small 4to, English cloth, full 
gilt, $1.50. 

Uniform with the series of Illustrated Hymns and 
Poems: “Nearer, My God, to Thee;’’ “Abide with 
Me:” “The Breaking Waves Dashed High;’’ Rock of 
Ages;”’ ‘OQ Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud;’’ 
“Home, Sweet Home.”’ 





Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke, (Rev. Petro- 
leum V Nasby). With numerous full-page and let. 
ter-press illustrations. Royal octavo, rich English 
cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

One of the quaintest of modern dialect poems. Origi- 
nally published in Harper's Magazine and now issued 
with a wealth of embellishments. 





Our Little Ones. Illustrated Stories and Poems for 
Little People. Edited by Oliver Optic. 

With over 350 Wood-cuts, engraved by Andrew, from 
original designs by American artists, done expressly for 
this book. Its contents are entirely original, 4 the best 
American writers in Juvenile Literature; the delightful 
type, the pretty pictures, and the well-chosen stories 
combine to make this the favorite of every household, 
and is pronounced the handsomest book for “Our Little 
Ones” yet made. 

Bound in illuminated cover, with a beautiful and orig- 
inal design, price, $1.50; or, English cloth, gold and col- 
ors, $2.5¢. Size of book, 7x9 inches, 400 pages. 











Young Americans in Japan; or, The Adventures 

of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto 
Nambo. + Edward Greey. With one hundred 
and seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Royal octavo, 7x9% inches. Handsomely illumina- 
ted cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 

This book describes the adventures of an American 
family, more particularly the younger members of it, and 
a young Japanese who had been educated in the United 
States, in their journeys through Japan. It is undoubt- 
edly the best book on Japan for young folks yet pub- 


; lished, giving, as it does, in an entertaining way, sea- 


sone? with an abundance of novel and ludicrous adven- 

tures, the manners and customs of this strange people. 

The illustrations are profuse and graphic, and make an 

entertaining panorama of travel in the *‘Land of the Ris- 

ing Sun,” 

Drifting Round the World; A Boy’s Adventures 
by Sea and Land. By Capt Charles W. Hall 
author of ‘‘Adrift in the Ice Fields,’? ““The Great 
Bonanza,”’ etc. With numerous full-page and let- 
ter-press illustrations. Royal octavo, handsome 
cover, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

Tribulations of a Chinaman. Translated from the 
French of Jules Verne, by Virginia Champlain. 
ky 50 full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price, 

1.50. 








The 


Four-Footed Lovers. By Frank Albertson. 
Illustrated from original designs, by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. 4to, illuminated sides, $1.00 





Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe. Bya Lady. Ed- 
ited by Oliver Optic, with numerous full-page and 
letter-press illustrations. Boards, illuminated sides, 
$r 25. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK, 
Up the River; or, Yachting on the Mississippi. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth and last 
volume of ‘‘The Great Western Series.” 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK, 
The Pocket Rifle. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth volume of 
**The Silver Medal Stories.’’ 








Edited by Charles G. | 


Raleigh; His Exploits and Voyages. By George 
Makepeace ‘Towle. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being 
the fifth of the series of “Heroes of History.”” 

REV. DR. DANIEL WISE’S NEW BOOK, _ 

Thorncliffe Hall; or, Why Joel. Milford Changed’ 
His Opinion of Boys whom he called ‘‘Goody, 
Goody Fellows.” 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Completing the ‘Win- 
wood Cliff Series.’’ 





ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK, | 
The Unseen Hand; or, James Renfrew and His: 
Boy Helpers. Cioth, illustrated, $1.25. 


y 








